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Che Lost Boy 


BY HENRY 
HAT a child should be 


“F lost in Palestine, in the 
4 § days when Augustus 
> Czsar was Lord of the 
S World, was no strange 
thing. 

Syria was the most 
unruly of the Roman provinces, full of 
adventurers and soldiers of fortune from 
all nations, troubled by mobs and tu- 
mults and rebellions, and infested by 
landlopers and robbers. Especially in 
Jerusalem during one of the great Jewish 
festivals, it was most easy for a little 
stranger to miss his way and be hidden 
from his friends among the vast throngs 
of pilgrims and visitors who crowded the 
city to overflowing, and swarmed and 
streamed through its narrow streets. 
Amid moving multitudes, ebbing and 
flowing in restless tides, there were ed- 
dies and whirlpools and dark, deep places 
where a child might be swept away and 
swallowed up, not only for a few days 
but for ever. 

But it was strange that this Boy 
whom my reverie follows now on the 
dim path of his earliest adventure—it 
was passing strange that this very Boy 
should have been lost even for a few 
hours. 

For he was the darling of his par- 
ents, the treasure of the household, 


a lad beloved by all who knew him. His 
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young mother hung on him with pas- 
sionate, mystical joy and hope. He was 
the apple of her eye. Deep in her 
soul she kept the memory of angelic 
words which had come to her while she 
carried him under her heart—words 
which made her believe that her first- 
born would be the morning-star of 
Israel and a light unto the Gentiles. So 
she cherished the Boy and watched over 
him with tender, unfailing care, as her 
most precious possession, her living, 
breathing, growing jewel. 

When he reached the age of twelve, 
and was old enough to make his first 
journey to the Temple and take part in 
the national feast of the Passover, she 
clad him in the garments of youth and 
made him ready for the four days’ pil- 
grimage from Nazareth to Jerusalem. 
It was a camping- ~ a wonder- walk, 
full of variety, with a spice of danger 
and a feast of delight. 

The Boy was the joy of the journey. 
His keen interest in all things seen and 
heard was like a refreshing spring of 
water to the older pilgrims, who had so 
often traveled the same road that they 
had forgotten that it might be new every 
morning. His unwearying vigor and 
pure gladness as he leaped down the hill- 
sides, or scrambled among the rocks far 
above the path, or roamed through the 
fields filling his hands with flowers, was 
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like a merry song that cheered the long 
miles of the way. He was glad to be 
alive, and it made the others glad to look 
at him. 

There were eighty or ninety kinsfolk 
and neighbors, plain rustic men and 
women, in the little company that set 
out from Nazareth. The men carried 
arms to protect the caravan from rob- 
bers or marauders on the way. As they 
wound slowly down the steep, stony way 
to the plain of Esdraelon, the Boy ran 
ahead, making short cuts, turning aside 
to find a partridge’s nest among the 
bushes, leaping from rock to rock like 
a young gazelle, or poising on the edge 
of some cliff in sheer delight of his own 
sure-footedness. 

His lithe body was outlined against 
the sky; his deep blue eyes (like those of 
his mother, who was a maid of Bethle- 
hem) sparkled with the joy of living; his 
long, auburn hair was lifted and tossed 
by the wind of April. But his mother’s 
look followed him anxiously, and her 
heart often leaped in her throat. 

“My Son,” she said, as they took 
their noon-meal in the valley at the foot 
of dark Mount Gilboa, “you must be 
more careful. Your feet might slip.” 

“Mother,” answered the Boy, “I am 
truly very careful. I always put my 
feet in the places that God has made for 
them —on the big, strong rocks that 
will not roll. It is only because I am 
so glad that you think I am careless.” 

The tents were pitched, the first night, 
under the walls of Bethshan, a fortified 
city of the Romans. Set on a knoll 
above the river Jordan, the town loomed 
big and threatening over the little camp 
of the Galilean pilgrims. But they kept 
aloof from it, because it was a city of 
the heathen. Its theaters and temples 
and palaces were accursed. The tents 
were indifferent to the city, and when 
the night opened its star-fields above 
them and the heavenly lights rose over 
the mountains of Moab and Samaria, 
the Boy’s clear voice joined in the slum- 
ber-song of the pilgrims: 


“T will lift up mine eyes to the hills, 
From whence cometh my help; 
My help cometh from the Lord, 
Who made heaven and earth. 
He will not suffer thy foot to stumble, 
He who keepeth thee will not slumber. 


Behold, He who guardeth Israel 

Will neither slumber nor sleep.” 
Then they drew their woolen cloaks 
over their heads and rested on the ground 
in peace. 






OR two days their way 
“Ul? led through the wide 
7) valley of the Jordan, 
7, along the level land that 
“stretched from the 
mountains to the rough 
gulch where the river 
was raging in the jungle. They passed 
through broad fields of ripe barley and 
ripening wheat, where the quail scut- 
tled and piped among the thick-growing 
stalks. There were fruit-orchards and 
olive-groves on the foot-hills, and clear 
streams ran murmuring down through 
glistening oleander thickets. Wild flow- 
ers sprang in every untilled corner; tall 
spikes of hollyhock, scarlet and blue 
anemones, clusters of mignonette, rock- 
roses and cyclamens, purple iris in the 
moist places, and many-colored spathes 
of gladiolus growing plentifully among 
the wheat. 

The larks sang themselves into the 
sky in the early morn. Hotter grew the 
sun and heavier the air in that long 
trough below the level of the sea. The 
song of birds melted away. Only the 
hawks wheeled on motionless wings 
above silent fields, watching for the 
young quail or the little rabbits, hidden 
among the grain. 

The pilgrims plodded on in the heat. 
Companies of soldiers with glittering 
arms, merchants with laden mules 
jingling their bells, groups of ragged 
thieves and bold beggars, met and jos- 
tled the peaceful travelers on the road. 
Once a little band of robbers, riding 
across the valley to the land of Moab, 
turned from a distance toward the 
Nazarenes, circled swiftly around them 
like hawks, whistling and calling shnilly 
to one another. But there was small 
booty in that country caravan, and the 
men who guarded it looked strong and 
tough; so the robbers whirled away as 
swiftly as they had come. 

The Boy had stood close to his father 
in this moment of danger, looking on 
with surprise at the actions of the horse- 
men. 
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“What did those riders want? 
asked. 

** All we have,” 

“But it is very little,” 
**Nothing but our clothes and some food 


answered the man. 


said the Boy. 


for our journey. If they were hungry, 
why did they not ask of us?” 

The man laughed. ‘These are not 
the kind that ask,” he said, “‘they are 
the kind that take—what they will and 
when they can.” 

“I do not like them,” said the Boy. 
“Their horses were beautiful, but their 
faces were hateful—like a jackal that 
I saw in the gulley behind Nazareth one 
night. His eyes were burning red as 
fire. Those men had fires inside of 
them.” 

For the rest of that afternoon he 
walked more quietly and with thought- 
ful looks, as if he were pondering the 
case of men who looked like jackals and 
had flames within them. 

At sunset, when the camp was made 
outside the gates of the new city of 
Archelaus, on a hillock among the corn- 
fields, he came to his mother with his 
hands full of the long lavender and rose 
and pale-blue spathes of the gladiolus- 
lilies. 

“Look, mother,” he cried, “‘are they 
not fne—like the clothes of a king?” 

“What do you know of kings?” she 
answered, smiling. ‘“‘These are only 
wild lies of the field. But a great 
king, like Solomon, has robes of thick 
silk, and jewels on his neck and his fin- 
gers, and a big crown of gold on his 
head.” 

“But that must be very heavy,” said 
the Boy, tossing his head lightly. “It 
must tire him to wear a crown-thing and 
such thick robes. Besides, I think the 
lilies are really prettier. They look just 
as if they were glad to grow in the field.” 


«= 2 eS) HE third night they 
= camped among the 
Dicalan -groves and heavy- 
‘i 2 odored gardens of Jeri- 
Scho where Herod’ 
¥ splendid palace rose 
above the trees. The 
fourth day they climbed the wild, steep, 
robber-haunted road from the Jordan val- 
ley to the highlands of Judea, and so 
came at sundown to their camp-ground 
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among friends and neighbors on the 
closely tented slope of the Mount of 
Olives, over against Jerusalem. 

What an evening that was for the 
Boy! His first sight of the holy city, the 
city of the great king, the city lifted up 
and exalted on the sides of the north, 
beautiful for situation, the joy of the 
whole earth! He had dreamed of her 
glory, as he listened at his mother’s 
knee to the wonder-tales of David and 
Solomon and the brave adventures of 
the fighting Maccabees. He had prayed 
for the peace of Jerusalem every night, 
as he kneeled by his bed and lifted his 
young hands toward the holy place. 
He had tried a thousand times to picture 
her strength and her splendor, her mar- 
vels and mysteries, her multitude of 
houses and her vast bulwarks, as he 
strayed among the humble cottages of 
Nazareth or sat in the low doorway of 
his own home. 

Now his dream had come true. He 
looked into the face of Jerusalem, just 
across the deep, narrow valley of the 
Kidron, where the shadows of the eve- 
ning were rising among the tombs. The 
huge battlemented walls, encircling the 
double mounts of Zion and Moriah— 
the vast huddle of white houses, cover- 
ing hill and hollow with their flat roofs 
and standing so close together that the 
streets were hidden among then —the 
towers, the colonnades, the terr: ces— 
the dark bulk of the Roman castle—the 
marble pillars and glittering roof of the 
Temple in its broad court on the hill-top 
—it was a city of iron and ivory and 
gold, rising clear against the soft saffron 
and rose and violet of the western sky. 

The Boy sat with his mother on the 
hillside, while the sunset waned, and the 
lights began to twinkle in the city, the 
stars to glow in the deepening blue. 
He tc cad her eagerly—what is 
that black tower?’—why does the big 
roof shine so bright’—where was King 
David’s house?—where are we going 
to-morrow? 

“To-morrow,” she answered, “you 
will see. But now it is the sleep-time. 
Let us sing the psalm that we used to 
sing at night in Nazareth — but very 
softly, not to disturb the others—for 
you know this psalm is not one of the 
songs of the pilgrimage.” 
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So the mother and her Child sang 

together with low voices: 

“In peace will I both lay me down and sleep, 
For thou, Lord, makest me dwell in safety.” 

The tune and the words quieted the 

Boy. It was like a bit of home in a 

far land. 


HE next day was full of 
? wonder and excitement. 
It was the first day of 
» the Feast, and the myr- 
\ iads of pilgrims crowd- 
fed through the gates 
and streets of the city, 
all straining toward the inclosure of 
the Temple, within whose walls two 
hundred thousand people could be 
gathered. On every side the Boy saw 
new and strange things: soldiers in 
their armor, and shops full of costly 
wares; richly dressed Sadducees with 
their servants following; Jews from far- 
away countries, and curious visitors 
from all parts of the world; ragged chil- 
dren of the city, and painted women of 
the street, and beggars and outcasts of 
the lower quarters, and rich ladies with 
their retinues, and priests in their snowy 
robes. 

The family from Nazareth passed 
slowly through the confusion, and the 
Boy, bewildered by the changing scene, 
longed to get to the Temple, where he 
thoug! t everything must be quiet and 
holy. But when they came into the im- 
mense outer court, with its porticos and 
alcoves, he found the confusion worse 
thanever. For there the money-changers 
and the buyers and sellers of animals for 
sacrifice were bargaining and haggling; 
and the thousands of people were 
jostling and pushing one another; and 
the followers of the Pharisees and the 
Sadducees were disputing; and on many 
faces he saw that strange look which 
speaks of a fire in the heart, so that it 
seemed like a meeting-place of robbers. 

His father had bought a lamb forthe 
Passover sacrifice, at one of the stalls in 
the outer court, and was carrying it on 
his shoulder. He pressed on through 
the crowd to the Beautiful Gate, the 
Boy and his mother following until they 
came to the Court of the Women. 
Here the mother stayed, for that was 
the law—a woman must not go further. 
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But the Boy was now “a son of the 
Commandment,” and he followed his 
father, through the Court of Israel, to 
the entrance of the Court of the Priests. 
There the little lamb was given to a 
priest, who carried it away to the great 
stone altar in the middle of the court. 

The Boy could not see what happened 
then, for the place was crowded and 
busy. But he heard the blowing of 
trumpets, and the clashing of cymbals, 
and the chanting of psalms. Black 
clouds of smoke went up from the hidden 
altar; the floor around was splashed and 
streaked with red. After a long while, 
as it seemed, the priest brought back the 
dead body of the lamb, prepared for the 
Passover supper. 

“Ts this our little lamb?” asked the 
Boy as his father took it again upon his 
shoulder. 

The father nodded. 

“It was a very pretty one,” said the 
Boy. “Did it have to die for us?” 

The father looked down at him curi- 
ously. “Surely,” he said, “it had to 
be offered on the altar, so that we can 
keep our feast according to the law of 
Moses to-night.” 

“But why,” persisted the Boy, “‘must 
all the lambs be killed in the Temple? 
Does God like that? How many do 
you suppose were brought to the altar 
to-day?” 

“Tens of thousands,” 
father. 

“It is a great many,” said the Boy, 
sighing. “Il wish one was enough.” 

He was silent and thoughtful as they 
made their way through the Court of 
the Women and found the mother, and 
went back to the camp on the hillside. 
That night the family ate their Paschal 
feast, with their loins girded as if they 
were going on a journey, in memory of 
the long-ago flight of the Israelites from 
Egypt. There was the roasted lamb, with 
bitter herbs, and flat cakes of bread 
made without yeast. A cup of wine 
was passed around the table four times. 
The Boy asked his father the meaning 
of all these things, and the father re- 
peated the story of the saving of the 
first-born sons of Israel in that far-off 
night of terror and death when they 
came out of Egypt. While the supper 
was going on, hymns were sung, and 
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when it was ended they all chanted 
together. 


“Oh, give thanks to the Lord, for He is good; 
For His loving-kindness endureth forever.” 


So the Boy lay down under his striped 
woolen cloak of blue and white, and 
drifted toward sleep, glad that he was a 
son of Israel, but sorry when he thought 
of the thousands of little lambs and the 
altar floor splashed with red. He won- 
dered if some day God would not give 
them another way to keep that feast. 

The next day of the festival was a 
Sabbath, on which no work could be 
done. But the daily sacrifice of the 
Temple, and all the services and songs 
and benedictions in its courts, continued 
as usual, and there was a greater crowd 
than ever within its walls. As the Boy 
went thither with his parents they came 
to a place where a little house was be- 
ginning to burn, set on fire by an over- 
turned lamp. The poor people stood by 
wringing their hands and watching the 
flames. 

“Why do they not try to save their 
house?” cried the Boy. 

The father shook his head. “They 
can do nothing,” he answered. “They 
follow the teaching of the Pharisees, 
who say that it is unlawful to put out a 
fire on the Sabbath, because it is a 
labor.” 

A little later the Boy saw a cripple 
with a crutch, sitting in the door of a 
cottage, looking very sad and lonely. 

“Why does he not go with the others,” 
asked the Boy, “‘and hear the music at 
the Temple? That would make him 
hz appier. Can’t he walk?” 

*Yes,” answered the father, “he can 
walk on other days; but not on the 
Sabbath, for he would have to carry his 
crutch, and that would be labor.” 

All the time he was in the Temple, 
watching the processions of priests and 
Levites and listening to the music, the 
Boy was thinking what the Sabbath 
meant, and whether it really rested peo- 
ple and made them happier. 

The third day of the festival was the 
offering of the first-fruits of the new 
years harvest. That was a joyous day. 
A sheaf of ripe barley was reaped and 
carried into the Temple and presented 
before the high altar with incense and 


music. The priests blessed the people, 
and the people shouted and sang for 
gladness. 

The Boy’s heart bounded in his breast 
as he joined in the song and thought of 
the bnght summer begun, and the birds 
building their nests, and the flowers 
clothing the hills with beautiful colors, 
and the wide fields of golden grain 
waving in the wind. He was happy all 
day as he walked through the busy 
streets with his parents, buying some 
things that were needed for the home in 
Nazareth; and he was happy at night 
when he lay down under an olive-tree 
beside the tent, for the air was warm and 
gentle, and he fell asleep under the tree, 
dreaming of what he would see and do 
to-morrow. 


x we OW comes the secret 
pees <.% of the way he was lost 
iT i9 ~a way so simple that 


Sy{, the wonder is that no 
Ves TER 


one has ever dreamed 

of it before. 
TASS eS The three important 
days of the Passover were ended, and the 
time had come when those pilgrims who 
wished to return to their homes might 
leave Jerusalem without offense, though 
it was more commendable to remain 
through the full seven days. The people 
from Nazareth were anxious to be gone 
—they had a long road to travel—their 
harvests were W aiting. While the Boy, 
tired out, was sleeping under the tree, 
the question of going home was talked 
out and decided. They would break 
camp at sunrise, and, joining with others 
of their countrymen who were tented 
around them, they would take the road 
for Galilee. 

But the Boy awoke earlier than any 
one else the next morning. Before the 
dawn, a linnet in the tree overhead called 
him with cheerful songs. He was rested 
by his long sleep. His breath came 
lightly. The spirit of youth was beating 
in his limbs. His heart was eager for ad- 
venture. He longed for the top of a high 
hill—for the wide, blue sky—for the 
world at his feet—such a sight as he had 
often found in his rambles among the 
heights near Nazareth. Why not? He 
would return in time for the next visit 
to the Temple. 
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Quietly he stepped among the sleep- 
ing-tents in the dark. A footpath led 
through the shadowy olive-grove, up the 
hillside, into the open. There the light 
was clearer, and the breeze that runs be- 
fore the daybreak was dancing through 
the grass. The Boy turned to the left, 
following along one of the sheep-trails 
that crossed the high, sloping pastures. 
Then he bore to the right, breasting the 
long ridge, and passed the summit, 
running lightly to the eastward until he 
came to a rounded, rocky knoll. There 
he sat down among the little bushes to 

wait for sunrise. 

Far beyond the wrinkled wilderness 
of Tekoa, and the Dead Sea, and the 
mountain-wall of Moab, the rim of 
the sky was already tinged with silvery 
gray. he fading of the stars traveled 
slowly upward, and the rising of the rose 
of dawn followed it, until all the east 
was softly glowing, and the deep blue of 
the central heaven was transfused with 
turquoise light. Dark in the gulfs and 
chasms of the furrowed land the night 
lingered. Bright along the eastern peaks 
and ridges the coming day, still hidden, 
revealed itself in a fringe of dazzling 
gold, like the crest of a long, mounting 
wave. Shoots and flashes of radiance 
sprang upward from the glittering edge. 
Streamers of rose-foam and gold-spray 
floated in the sky. - Then over the 
barrier of the hills the sun surged 
royally — crescent, half-disk, full-orb— 
and overlooked the world. The lumi- 
nous tide flooded the gray villages of 
Bethany and Bethphage, and all the 
emerald hills around Bethlehem were 
bathed in light. 

The Boy sat entranced, watching the 
miracle by which God makes His sun to 
shine upon the good and the evil. How 
strange it was that God should do that 
—bestow an equal light upon those who 
obeyed Him and those who broke His 
law. Yet it was splendid, it was King- 
like to give in that way, with both 
hands. No, it was Father-like—and 
that was what the Boy had learned 
from his mother—that God who made 
and ruled all things was his Father. 
It was the name she had taught him to 
use in his prayers. Not in the great 
prayers he learned from the book—the 
name there was Adonai, the Lord, the 


Almighty. But in the little prayers 
that he said by himself it was “my ta 
ther!” It made the Boy feel strange 
ly happy and strong to say that. ‘The 
whole world seemed to breathe and 
glow around him with an _ invisible 
presence. For such a Father, for the 
sake of His love and favor, the Boy felt 
he could do anything. 

More than that, his mother had told 
him of something special that the 
Father had for him to do in the world. 
In the evenings during the journey and 
when they were going home together 
from the Temple, she had repeated to him 
some of the words that the angel-voices 
had spoken to her heart, and some of the 
sayings of wise men from the East who 

came to visit him when he was a baby. 
She could not understand all the mys- 
tery of it; she did not see how it was 
going to be brought to pass. He was 
a child of poverty and lowliness; not 
rich, nor learned, nor powerful. But 
with God all things were possible. The 
choosing and calling of the eternal 
Father were more than everything else. 
It was fixed in her heart that somehow 
her Boy was sent to do a great work for 
Israel. He was the son of God set apart 
to save his people and bring back the 
glory of Zion. He was to fulfil the 
promises made in olden time and bring 
in the wonderful reign of the Messiah 
in the world—perhaps as a forerunner 
and messenger of the great King, or 
erhaps himself—ah, she did not know! 
But she believed in her Boy with her 
whole soul; and she was sure that his 
Father would show him what to do. 

These sayings, coming amid the ex- 
citements of his first journey, his visit 
to the Temple, his earliest sight of the 
splendor and confusion and misery of 
the great city, had sunken all the more 
deeply into the Boy’s mind. Excite- 
ment does not blur the impressions of 
youth; it sharpens them, makes them 
more vivid. Half-covered and hardly 
noticed at the time, they spring up into 
life when the quiet hour comes. 

So the Boy remembered his mother’s 
words while he lay watching the sunrise. 
It would be great to make them come 
true. To help everybody to feel what 
he felt lying there on the hill-top—that 
big, free feeling of peace and confidence 
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and not being afraid! To make those 
robbers in the Jordan Valley see how 
they were breaking the rule of the world 
and burning out their own hearts! To 
cleanse the [emple from the things that 
filled it with confusion and pain, and 
drive away the brawling buyers and 
sellers who were spoiling his Father’s 
great house! lo go among those poor 
and wretched and sorrowful folks who 
swarmed in Jerusalem and teach them 
that God was their Father too, and that 
they must not sin and quarrel any more! 
lo find a better way than the priests’ 
and the Pharisees’ of making people 
good! To do great things for Israel 
like Moses, like Joshua, like David—or 
like Daniel, perhaps, who prayed and 
was not afraid of the lions—or like 
Elijah and Elisha, who went about 
speaking to the people and healing 
them— 


$a. * 3550 HE soft tread of bare 
W =p feet among the bushes 
‘y\ ar fy) behind him roused the 
ot UF , Boy. He sprang up and 
2¥ ”) saw a man with a stern 
Very ery face and long hair and 
ws. , beard, looking at him 
myste riously. The man was dressed in 
white, with a leathern girdle round 
his waist, into which a towel was thrust. 
A leathern wallet hung from his neck, 
and he leaned upon a long staff. 

‘Peace be with you, Rabbi,” said the 
Boy, reverently bowing at the stran- 
gers feet. But the man looked at him 
steadily, and did not speak. 

The Boy was confused by the silence. 
The man’s eyes troubled him with their 
secret look, but he was not afraid. 

“Who are you, sir,” he asked, “and 
what is your will with me? Perhaps 
you are a master of the Pharisees, or a 
scribe? But no—there are no broad, blue 
fringes on your garment. Are you a 
priest, then?” 

The man shook his head, frowning. 
‘| despise the priests,” he answered, 
“and I abhor their bloody and unclean 
sacrifices. I am Enoch the Essene, a 
holy one, a perfect keeper of the law. | 
live with those who have never defiled 
themselves with the eating of meat, nor 
with marnage, nor with wine; but we 
have all things in common. and we are 
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baptized in pure water every day for the 
purifying of our wretched bodies, and 
after that we eat the daily feast of love 
in the kingdom of the Messiah which is 
at hand. Thou art called into that king- 
dom, son; come with me, for thou art 
called.” 

The Boy listened with astonishment. 
Some of the things that the man said— 
for instance, about the sacrifices, and 
about the nearness of the kingdom— 
were already in his heart. But other 
things puzzled and bewildered him. 

““My mother says that I am called,’ 
he answered, “‘but it is to serve Israel 
and to help the people. Where do you 
live, sir, and what is it that you do for 
the aa, al 

“We live among the hills of that wil- 
Pi he answered, pointing to the 
south, “in the oasis of Engedi. There 
are palm-trees and springs of water, and 
we keep ourselves pure, bathing before 
we eat and offering our food of bread 
and dates as a sacrifice to God. We all 
work together, and none of us has any- 
thing that he calls his own. We do not 
go up to the Temple, nor enter the syn- 
agogues. We have forsaken the un- 
cleanness of the world and all the impure 
ways of men. Our only care is to keep 
ourselves from deflement. If we touch 
anything that is forbidden, we wash our 
hands and wipe them with this towel 
that hangs from our girdle. We alone 
are serving the kingdom. Come, live 
with us, for I think thou art chosen.” 

The Boy thought for a while before 
he answered. “Some of it is good, my 
master,” he said, “but the rest of it is 
far away from my thoughts. Is there 
nothing for a man to do in the world 
but to think of himself—either in feast- 
ing and uncleanness as the heathen do, 
or in fasting and purifying yourself as 
you do? How can you serve the king- 
dom if you turn away from the people? 
The Vv do not see you or hear you. You 
are separate from them—just as if you 
were dead without dying. You can do 
nothing for them. No, I do not want to 
come with you and live at Engedi. I 
think my Father will show me something 
better to do.” 

‘Your Father!’ said Enoch the Es- 
sene. ‘“‘Who is He?” 


“Surely,” answered the Boy, “He 
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the same as yours. He that made us, 
and made all that we see—the great 
world for us to live in.” 

“Dust,” said the man, with a darker 
frown—‘‘dust and ashes! It will all 
perish, and thou with it. Thou art not 
chosen—not pure!” 

With that he went away down the 
hill; and the Boy, surprised and grieved 
at his rude parting, wondered a little 
over the meaning of his words, and then 
went back as quickly as he could toward 
the tents. 

When he came to the olive-grove, they 
were gone! The sun was already high, 
and his people had departed hours ago. 
In the hurry and bustle of breaking 
camp each of the parents had supposed 
that the Boy was with the other, or with 
some of the friends and neighbors, or 
perhaps running along the hillside above 
them as he used to do. So they went 
their way cheerfully, not knowing that 
they had left their son behind. 


aa HEN the Boy saw what 

? had happened, he was 
) surprised and troubled, 
¥, but not frightened. He 
‘} did not know what to 
He — hasten 






not tell which way to go. ” He was not 
even sure that they had gone home; for 
they had talked of paying a visit to 
their relatives in the south before re- 
turning to Nazareth; and some of the 
remaining pilgrims to whom he turned 
for news of his people said that they 
had taken the southern road from the 
Mount of Olives, going toward Beth- 
lehem. 

The Boy was at a loss, but he was not 
disheartened, nor even cast down. He 
felt that somehow all would be well with 
him; he would be taken care of. They 
would come back for him in good time. 
Meanwhile there were kind people here 
who would give him food and shelter. 
There were boys in the other camps with 
whom he could play. Best of all, he 
could go again to the city and the Tem- 
ple. He could see more of the wonder- 
ful things there, and watch the way the 
people lived, and find out why so many 
of them seemed sad or angry, and a 
few proud and scornful, and almost all 


looked unsatisfied. Perhaps he could 
listen to some of the famous rabbis who 
taught the people in the courts of the 
Temple, and learn from them about the 
things which his Father had chosen him 
to do. 

So he went down the hill and toward 
the Sheep-Gate by which he had always 

one into the city. Outside the gate a 
be boys about his own age, with a 
group of younger children, were playing 
games. 

“Look there,” they cried—“a stranger! 
Let us have some fun with him. Halloo, 
Country, where do you come from?” 

“From Galilee,” answered the Boy. 

“‘Galilee is where all the fools live,” 
cried the children. ‘“‘Where is your 
home? What is your name?” 

He told them pleasantly, but they 
laughed at his country way of speaking, 
and mimicked his pronunciation. 

“Yalilean! Yalilean!” they cried. 
“You can’t talk. Can you play? Come 
and play with us.” 

So they played together. First, they 
had a mimic wedding-procession. Then 
they made believe that the pridegroom 
was killed by a robber, and they had 
a mock funeral. The Boy took always 
the lowest part. He was the hired 
mourner who followed the body, wailing; 
he was the flute-player who made music 
for the wedding-guests to dance to. 

So readily did he enter into the play 
that the children at first were pleased 
with him. But they were not long con- 
tented with anything. Some of them 
would dance no more for the wedding; 
others would lament no more for the 
funeral. Their caprices made them 
quarrelsome. 

“Yalilean fool,” 


they cried, “‘ you play 


it all wrong. You spoil the game. We 
are tired of it. Can you run? Can you 
throw stones?” 

So they ran races; and the Boy, 


trained among the hills, outran the 
others. But they said he did not keep 
to the course. Then they threw stones; 
and the Boy threw farther and straighter 
than any of the rest. This made them 
angry. 

Whispering together, they suddenly 
hurled a shower of stones at him. One 


struck his shoulder, another made a long 
cut on his cheek. Wiping away the blood 
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with his sleeve, he turned silently and 
ran to the Sheep-Gate, the other boys 
chasing him with loud shouts. 

He darted lightly through the crowd 
of animals and people that thronged - 
gate-way, turning and dodging with 
sure foot among them, and running ie 
the narrow street that led to the sheep- 
market. The cries of his pursuers grew 
fainter behind him. Among the stalls 
of the market he wound this way and 
that way, like a hare before the hounds. 
At last he had left them out of sight and 
hearing. 

Then he ceased running and wandered 
blindly on through the northern quarter 
of the city. The sloping streets were 
lined with bazaars and noisy work-shops. 
The Roman soldiers from the castle 
were sauntering to and fro. Women in 
rich attire, with ear-rings and gold 
chains, passed by with their slaves. 
Open market-places were still busy, 
though the afternoon trade was slack- 
ening. 

But the Boy was too tired and faint 
with hunger and heavy at heart to take 
an interest in these things. He turned 
back toward the gate, and, missing his 
way a little, came to a great pool of 
water, walled in with white stone, with 
five porticos around it. In some of 
these porticos there were a few people 
lying upon mats. But one of the 
porches was empty, and here the Boy 
sat down. 

He was worn out. 
bleeding again, and _ the drops trickled 
down his neck. He went down the broad 
steps to the pool to wash away the blood. 
But he could not do it very well. His 
head ached too much. So he crept back 
to the porch, unwound his little turban, 
curled himself in a corner on the hard 
stones, his head upon his arm, and 
went sound asleep. 


» a5 was awakened by a 
lm eee © veicn calllanti 


? voice calling him, ahand 
3 fi i 


His cheek was 







laid upon his shoulder. 
» He looked up and saw 
the face of a young 
woman, dark-eyed, red- 
— 4 lipped, only a few years 
older. - wong himself. She was clad in 
silk, with a veil of gauze over her head, 


gold coins in her hair, and a vial of 
Vou.CXXVIII.—No. 763.—2 
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alabaster hanging by a gold chain 
around her neck. A sweet perfume 
like the breath of roses came from it as 


she moved. Her voice was soft and 
kind. 

“Poor boy,” she said, “you are 
wounded; some one has hurt you. 


What are you doing here? You look 
like a little brother that I had long ago. 
Come with me. | will take care of you.” 

The Boy rose and tried to go with 
her. But he was stiff and sore; he could 
hardly walk; his head was swimming. 
The young woman beckoned to a Nu- 
bian slave who followed her. He took 
the Boy in his big black arms and so 
carried him to a pleasant house with a 
garden. 

There were couches and cushions 
there, in a marble court around a foun- 
tain. There were servants who brought 
towels and ointments. The young 
woman bathed the Boy’s wound and 
his feet. The servants came with food, 
and she made him eat of the best. His 
eyes grew bright again and the color 

came into his cheeks. He talked to her 
of his life in Nazareth, of the adventures 
of his first journey, and of the way he 
came to be lost. 

She listened to him intently, as if 
there were some strange charm in his 
simple talk. Her eyes rested upon him 
with pleasure. A new look swept over 
her face. She leaned close to him. 

“Stay with me, boy,” she murmured, 
“for | want you. Your people are gone. 
You shall sleep here to-night—you shall 
live with me and I will be good to you 
—I will teach you to love me.” 

The Boy moved back a little, and 
looked at her with wide eyes, as if she 
were saying something that he could not 
unde rstand. 

“But you have already been good to 
me, sister,” he answered, “and I love 
you already, even as your brother did. 
Is your husband here? Will he come 
soon, so that we can all say the prayer of 
thanksgiving together for the food?” 

Her look changed again; her eyes 
filled with pain and sorrow; she shrank 
back and turned away her face. 

“TI have no husband,” she said. “Ah, 
boy, innocent boy, you do not under- 
stand. I eat the bread of shame and 
live in the house of wickedness. I ama 
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sinner, a sinner of the city. How could 
I pray?” 

With that she fell a-sobbing, rocking 
herself to and fro, and the tears ran 
through her fingers like rain. The Boy 
looked at her, astonished and pitiful. 
He moved nearer to her, after a mo- 
ment, and spoke softly. 

“Il am very sorry, sister,” he said— 
and as he spoke he felt her tears fallin 
on his feet-—‘‘I am more sorry than ] 
ever was in my life. It must be dread- 
fulto be asinner. But sinners can pray, 
for God is our Father, and fathers know 
how to forgive. I will stay with you 
anc teach you some of the things my 
mother has taught me.” 

She looked up and caught his hand 
and kissed it. She wiped away her 
tears, and rose, pushing back her hair. 

“No, dear little master,” she said, 
“you shall not stay in this house—not 
an hour. It is not fit for you. My 
Nubian shall lead you back to the 
gate, and you will return to your friends 
outside of the city, and you will forget 
one whom you comforted for a moment.” 

The Boy turned back as he stood in 
the doorway. “No,” he said. “I will 
not forget you. I will always remember 
your love and kindness. Will you learn 
to pray, and give up being a sinner?” 

“| will try,” she answered; “you have 
made me want to try: Go in peace. 
God knows what will become of me.” 

“God knows, sister,” replied the Boy 
gravely. “Abide in peace.” 

So he went out into the dusk with the 
Nubian, and found the camp on the 
hillside and a shelter in one of the 
friendly tents, where he slept soundly 
and woke refreshed in the morning. 


iF spend in playing and 

wandering. He would 
% go straight to the Tem- 
% ple, to find some of the 
learned teachers who 
gave instruction there, 
and learn from them the wisdom that 
he needed in order to do his work for 
his Father. 

As he went he thought about the 
things that had befallen him yesterday. 
Why had the man dressed in white de- 
spised him? Why had the city children 
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mocked him and chased him away with 
stones? Why was the strange woman 
who had been so kind to him afterward 
so unhappy and so hopeless? 

There must be something in the 
world that he did not understand, some- 
thing evil and hateful and miserable that 
he had never felt in himself. But he 
felt it in the others, and it made him 
so sorry, so distressed for them, that it 
seemed like a heavy weight, a burden 
on his own heart. It was like the 
work of those demons, of whom his 
mother had told him, who entered into 
people and lived inside of them, like 
worms eating away a fruit. Only these 
people of whom he was thinking did not 
seem to have a demon that took hold of 
them and drove them mad, and made 
them foam at the mouth and cut them- 
selves with stones, like a man he once 
saw in Galilee. This was something 
larger and more mysterious—like the 
hot wind that sometimes blew from the 
south and made people gloomy and 
angry—like the rank weeds that grew 
in certain fields, and if the sheep fed 
there they dropped and died. 

The Boy felt that he hated this un- 
known, wicked, unhappy thing more 
than anything else in the world. He 
would like to save people from it. He 
wanted to fight against it, to drive it 
away. It seemed as if there were a 
spirit in his heart saying to him, “This 
is what you must do, you must fight 
against this evil, you must drive out 
the darkness, you must be a light, you 
must save the people—this is your 
Father’s work for you to do.” 

But how? He did not know. That 
was what he wanted to find out. And 
he went into the Temple hoping that 


the teachers there would tell him. 


He found the vast Court of the Gen- 
tiles, as it had been on his first visit, 
swarming with people. Jews and Syri- 
ans and foreigners of many nations were 
streaming into it through the eight 
open gates, meeting and mingling and 
eddying round in confused currents, 
bargaining and haggling with the mer- 
chants and money-changers, crowding 
together around some group where ar- 
gument had risen to a violent dispute, 
drifting away again in search of some 
new excitement. 
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[he morning sacrifice was ended, but 
the sound of music floated out from the 
inclosed courts in front of the altar, 
where the more devout worshipers were 
gathered. The Roman soldiers of the 
guard paced up and down, or leaned 
tranquilly upon their spears, looking 
with indifference or amused contempt 
upon the turbulent scenes of the holy 
place where they were set to keep the 
peace and prevent the worshipers from 
attacking one another. 

The Boy turned into the long, cool 
cloisters, with their lofty marble col- 
umns and carved roofs of wood, which 
ran around the inside of the walls. 
Here he found many groups of people, 
walking in the broad aisles between 
the pillars, or seated in the alcoves of 
Solomon’s Porch around the teachers 
who were instructing them. From one 
to another of these open schools he 
wandered, listening eagerly to the dif- 
ferent rabbis and doctors of the law. 

Here one was reading from the Torah 
and explaining the laws about the food 
which a Jew must not eat, and the things 
which he must not do on the Sabbath. 
Here another was expounding the doc- 
trine of the Pharisees about the purify- 
ing of the sacred vessels in the Temple; 
while another, a Sadducee, was disput- 
ing with him scornfully and claiming 
that the purification of the priests was 
the only important thing. “You would 
wash that which needs no washing,” he 
cried, “the Golden Candlestick, one day 
in every week! Next you will want to 
wash the sun for fear an unclean ray of 
light may fall on the altar!” 

Other teachers were reciting from 
the six books of the Talmud which the 
Pharisees were making to expound the 
law. Others repeated the histories of 
Israel, recounted the brave deeds of the 
Maccabees, or read from the prophecies 
of Enoch and Daniel. Others still were 
engaged in political debate: the Zealots 
talking fiercely of the misdeeds of the 
house of Herod and the outrages com- 
mitted by the Romans; the Sadducees 
contemptuously mocking at the hopes 
of the revolutionists and showing that 
the dream of freedom for Judea was fool- 
ish. “Freedom,” they said, “belongs to 
those who are well protected. We have 
the Temple and priesthood because 
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Rome takes care of us.” To this the 
Zealots answered, angrily, “‘Yes, the 
priesthood belongs to you unbelieving 
Sadducees, that is why you are content 
with it. Look, now, at the place where 
you let Herod hang an accursed eagle of 
gold on the front of Jehovah’s House.” 

So from group to group the Boy 
passed, listening intently, but hearing 
little to his purpose. All day long he 
listened, now to one, now to another, 
completely absorbed by what he heard, 
yet not satished. Late in the afternoon 
he came into the quietest part of Solo- 
mon’s Porch, where two large compa- 
nies were seated around their respective 
teachers, separated from each other by 
a distance of four or five columns. 

As he stood on the edge of the first 
company, whose rabbi was a lean, dark- 
bearded, stern little man, the Boy was 
spoken to by a stranger at his side, who 
asked him what he sought in the Temple. 

“Wisdom,” answered the Boy. “I 
am looking for some one to give a light 
to my path.” 

“That is what I am seeking, too,” said 
the stranger, smiling. “I am a Greek, 
and I desire wisdom. Let us see if we 
can get it from this teacher. Listen.” 

He made his way to the center of the 
circle and stood before the stern little 
man. 

“Master,” said the Greek, “I am 
willing to become thy disciple if thou 
wilt teach me the whole law while | 
stand before thee thus—on one foot.” 

The rabbi looked at him angrily, and, 
lifting up his stick, smote him sharply 
across the leg. ‘“‘That is the whole law 
for mockers,” he cried. The stranger 
limped away amid the laughter of the 
crowd. 

“But the little man was too angry; 
he did ngt see that I was in earnest,” 
said he as he came back to the Boy. 
**Now let us go to the next school, and 
see if the master is any better.” 

So they went to the second company, 
which was seated around a very old 
man, with long, snowy beard and a gentle 
face. The stranger took his place as 
before, standing-on one foot, and made 
the same request. The rabbi’s eyes 
twinkled and his lips were smiling as he 
answered promptly: 

“Do nothing to thy neighbor that 
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thou wouldst not he should do to thee, 
this is the whole law; all the rest follows 
from this.” 

“Well,” said the stranger, returning, 
“ what think you of this teacher and his 


wisdom? Is it better? 

“It is far better,” replied the Boy, 
eagerly; “it is the best of all I have 
heard to-day. I am coming back to 
hear him to-morrow. Do you know his 


599 


name? 
*T think it is Hillel,” answered the 
Greek, “‘and he is a learned man, the 


master of the Sanhedrim. You will do 
well, young Jew, to listen to such a man. 
Socrates could not have answered me 
better. But now the sun is near setting. 
We must go our ways. Farewell.” 


}N the tent of his friends 
the Boy found welcome 
)} and a supper, but no 
» news of his parents. 
He told his experiences 
in the Temple, and the 

; = friends heard him, won- 
dering at his discernment. They were 
in doubt whether to let him go again 
the next day; but he begged so earn- 
estly, arguing that they could tell his 
parents where he was if they should 
come to the camp seeking him, that 
finally he won consent. 

He was in Solomon’s Porch long 
before the schools had begun to assem- 
ble. He paced up and down under the 
triple colonnade thinking what ques- 
tions he should ask the master. 

The company that gathered around 
Hillel that day was smaller, but there 
were more scribes and doctors of the 
law among them, and they were speak- 
ing of the kingdom of the Messiah—the 
thing that lay nearest to the Boy’s 
heart. He took his place in the midst 
of them, and they made room for him, 
for they liked young disciples and en- 
couraged them to ask after knowledge. 

It was the prophecy of Daniel that 
they were discussing, and the question 
was whether these things were written 
of the First Messiah, or of the Second 
Messiah; for many of the doctors held 
that there must be two, and that the 
first would die in battle, but the second 
would put down all his enemies and rule 
over the world. 
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“Rabbi,” asked the Boy, “if the first 
was really the Messiah, could not God 
raise him up again and send him back 
to rule?” 

“You ask wisely, son,” answered Hil- 
lel, “‘and I think the prophets tell us 
that we must hope for only one Messiah. 
This book of Daniel is full of heavenly 
words, but it is not counted among the 
prophets whose writings are gathered 
in the Scripture. Which of them have 
you read, and which do you love most, 
my son?” 

“Isaiah,” said the Boy, “because he 
says God will have mercy with ever- 
lasting- kindness. But I love Daniel, 
too, because he says they that turn 
many to righteousness shall shine as the 
stars for ever and ever. But I do not 
understand what he says about the 
times and a half-time and the days and 
the seasons before the coming of Mes- 
siah.” 

With this there rose a dispute among 
the doctors about the meaning of those 
sayings, and some explained them one 
way and some another, but Hillei sat 
silent. At last he said: 

“It is better to hope and to wait 
patiently for Him than to reckon the day 
of His coming. For if the reckoning is 
wrong, and He does not come, then men 
despair, and no longer make ready for 
Him.” 

“How does a man make ready for 
Him, Rabbi?” asked the Boy. 

“By prayer, son, and by study of the 
law, and by good works, and by sacri- 
fices.” 

‘But when He comes He will rule over 
the whole world, and how can all the 
world come to the Temple to sacrifice?”’ 

“A way will be provided,” answered 
the old man, “though I do not know 
how it will be. And there are offerings 
of the heart as well as of the altar. 
It is written, ‘I will have mercy and not 
sacrifice.’” 

“Will His kingdom be for the poor as 
well as for the rich, and for the ignorant 
as well as for the wise?” 

“Yes, it will be more for the poor than 
for the rich. But it will not be for the 
ignorant, my son. For he who does not 
know the law can not be pious.” 

“But, Rabbi,” said the Boy, eagerly, 


“will He not have mercy on them just 
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because they are ignorant? Will He not 
pity them as a shepherd pities his sheep 
when they are silly and go astray?” 

“He is not only a Shepherd,” an- 
swered Hillel, firmly, “but a great King. 
They must all keep the law, even as it 
is written and as the elders have taught 
it tous. There is no other way.” 

The Boy was silent for a time, while 
the others talked of the law, and 
of the Torah, and of the Talmud in 
which Hillel in these days was writing 
down the traditions of the elders. 
When there was an opportunity he 
spoke again. 

“Rabbi, if most of the people should 
be poor and ignorant when the Messiah 
came, so ignorant that they did not even 
know Him, wouldn’t He save them just 
because they were poor?” 

Hillel looked at the Boy with love, 
and hesitated before he answered. 
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At that moment a man and a woman 
came through the colonnade with hur- 
ried steps. [he man stopped at the edge 
of the circle, astonished at what he saw. 
But the woman came into the center 
and put her arm around the Boy. 

“My boy,” she cried, “why hast thou 
done this to us? See how sorrowful 
thou hast made me and thy father, 
looking everywhere for thee.” 

“Motner,” he answered, “why did 
you look everywhere for me with sorrow? 
Did you not know that I would be in my 
Father’s house? Must I not begin to 
think of the things my Father wants me 
to do?” 

Thus the lost Boy was found again, 
and went home with his parents to 
Nazareth. The old rabbi blessed him 
as he left the Temple. 

But had he really been lost, or was he 
finding his way? 


Out Of It All 


BY 


EDITH M. 


THOMAS 


UT of it all. . . . And now I see clearly 
How little there was that touched me nearly, 
Though I hated (how idly!) and loved (how dearly!), 
Though I deemed this great, and judged that small; 
Now the bounds I set are a crumbled wall— 
Out of it—out of it all! 


Out of the years that lagged, or hasted, 
Out of the power of the griefs that wasted, 
Out of the sway of the joys that, half-tasted, 
Leave the heart sick, that so soon they can pall— 
Out of the drive, the tumult, the brawl, 

Out of it—out of it all! 


Out of it all. . . . And the world. receding, 
Who, or what, is there whither leading? 
Through a space unknown, I, unknown, am speeding, 
And the fashions that were, away from me fall. . . 
What was that word I would fain recall?— 

“Out of it—out of it all!” 
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A STORY IN 


=f OTHING interested Old 
Ws Chester quite so much 


10) ( (} as a wedding. Possibly 
chit \ byie because it had so few of 
Fr 2.3 them, but probably be- 
Vx yy’ cause, as even the mos: 
etsy —y . 

Sais 25 respectable community 
is made up entirely of persons who, be- 
ing human creatures, are at heart gam- 
blers, the greatest gamble in life— 
marriage—arouses the keenest interest. 
Old Chester would have been very prop- 
erly shocked if any outside person had 
offered to take odds on one of our rare 
weddings; but all the same we said to 
one another, “‘ What possessed her to take 
him?” or, ““What on earth can he see 
in her?” then, in chorus: “Well, let us 
hope it will turn out well; but—” 

There were two Old Chester mar- 
riages about which it was hardly pos- 
sible to say anything even as hopeful as 
“but”; and certainly no one could have 
been found to take odds that they would 
turn out well! There was still a third 
wedding— But perhaps it is better to 
begin at the beginning. 

The very beginning would be the 
death, down South, of Jim Williams’s 
widowed sister, Mrs. Sarah Gale, and her 
legacy to her brother of her baby boy. 
But that was so very far back! Of 
course some people were able to remem- 
ber the astonished dismay of the hand- 
some, quick-tempered young bachelor, 
James Williams, when, without any 
warning a baby was left, so to es fo on 
his door-step. At least, it arrived i 
charge of a colored mammy, who in- 
stalled herself at the Tavern, where 
young Williams had lived since his 
mother’s death; and when, in the April 
dusk, he came sauntering home to sup- 
per, he found the nurse and baby await- 
ing him. Those who witnessed Jim’s 
emotion when the big, fat, black woman 
suddenly plumped the baby into his 
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arms had to retire precipitately to hide 
mirth which, at such a juncture, would 
have been unseemly. 

“What's this! What’s this!”’ said the 
startled young man, almost letting his 
nephew drop under the shock of his 
soft little weight; then he looked around 
suspiciously, ready to knock down any 
grinning onlooker. But nobody laughed, 
for of course the nurse, with all the satis- 
faction of her class in giving bad news, 
had already informed the Tavern of the 
sad necessity which had brought her to 
Old Chester. 

She informed Jim, with proper tear- 
fulness: “‘Mrs. Gale is dead, suh; and 
she leff this yer blessed lamb to you.” 

“What? My sister dead!—Oh, do 
take the thing!”’ he stammered, shunting 
the lamb back into the nurse’s arms 
as quickly as he could. Then he got 
himself together and asked his startled 
questions—for he had not even known of 
Mrs. Gale’s illness. 

Old Chester tradition said that after 
his first grief at the loss of his sister, he 
almost refused to receive the child. He 
was not rich, and his little business in 
Upper Chester scarcely sufficed to pro- 
vide for his own needs, which were 

resently to include those of a wife, for 
” was engaged to be married to a very 
pretty, very spoiled girl. 

“Won’t Mr. Gale’s relatives take 
charge of the child?’ he asked the nurse; 
who told him that for practical pur- 
poses the late Mr. Gale hadn’t any 
relatives. 

““You’s the only ‘lation the little angel 
has,” she said. 

“Little imp!” said Jim to himself; and 
added, under his breath, “Tough on 
Mattie.” . And indeed it was hard on a 


very young bride to be burdened with a 
ready-made family, so hard that one can 
hardly blame Jim Williams for hesitating 
to accept his legacy. The thing that 
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really decided him to’ keep the “brat,” 
as he called little George, was that Miss 
Mattie Dilworth said he mustn’t. 
“7 can’t take care of a baby,” she 
pouted. . ; 
‘Darling,” he said, looking into her 
sweet, shallow eyes, “you know, per- 
haps, some day, we—” 
She blushed charmingly, but stamped 
her pretty foot. “I hate babies!” 

“You are only a baby yourself,” he 
said, catching her in his arms—she was 
so very pretty! 

But his passion did not soften her 
toward the baby, though she let him kiss 
her as much as he wanted to. “You've 
got to send it away,” she said, her red 
lower lip hardening into a straight line. 

He made what appeal he could, but 
nothing he could say moved her, and the 
wrangle went on between them for a 
month. Then, one warm June night, 
down in the perfumed darkness of the 
Dilworth garden, Mattie, choosing a 
moment when Jim was most obviously 
in love, said, bluntly, that she would not 
marry him unless he gave up the child. 

Jim had artfully introduced the topic 
of his little nephew 

‘‘Mammy’s a bully cook,” he began; 
(he and mammy and the baby had taken 
a house—which Mattie had expressed a 
willingness to live in—and set up an es- 
tablishment); “you'll love mammy’s 
cake.” 

Mattie, apparently, was indifferent to 
cake. 

“The baby’s a cute little beggar,” 
Jim went on. “I heard him cry this 
morning when mammy wouldn’t let him 
swallow his big toe; Lord, it Was as good 
as a play! I had a great mind to pinch 
him to make him do it again.” 

“I guess after you’ ve heard him howl 
a few times, you won’t like it so much,” 
Mattie said. Then, suddenly, came the 
ultimatum: “You can choose between 
your baby and me.’ 

She was sitting on a stone bench near 
the big white-rose bush, and Jim was 
kneeling beside her; she bent over him 
as she put the choice before him, and he 
felt her soft hair blow across his lips and 
the pressure of her young breast against 
his shoulder. She had picked a rose, and 
: as Dome | it back and forth over his 
chee 


“TI simply won’t have the baby; you’ve 
got to choose between us.” 

Her lover was silent, and she struck 
him lightly with the rose. “‘Well?’ she 
said. 

Jim got on his feet, put his hands in 
his poc kets, and stood looking down at 
her. “There isn’t any choice, Mattie,” 
he said. ‘‘Good-by.” 

Before she could get her wits together 
he had gone. She was so amazed that 
for an instant she did not understand 
what had happened: then she ran after 
him through the garden: “Come back,” 
she called, softly, “and I’ll kiss you!” 
He paused, his hand on the gate, and 
looked at her. Then he shook his head, 
and walked away. Mattie promptly 
swooned (so she told all her girl friends 
afterward), right there on the path, all 
by herself. When she came to, she went 
into the house, and sat down and wrote 
him a letter, the tenor of which was that 
she would forgive him. But she said 
nothing about the brat; so he did not 
appear, to accept the forgiveness. Upon 
which Mattie took to her bed, and 
seemed about to go into a decline. For 
the next week she despatched many 
little notes, written on scented pink pa- 
per, blistered (the sympathetic bearers 
averred) with tears, entreating her lover 


to return to her- ~but she was silent as, 


to little George; and Jim, growing per- 
ceptibly older in those weeks of pain 
and disillusionment, made acceptance of 
George the price of his return. That 
outspoken temper of his fell into a smol- 
dering silence, which was misleading to 
Old Chester, which was used to his quick 
gusts of anger. “He'll make up with 
her,” people said. They said it to Mat- 
tie, and no doubt it encouraged the out- 
put of pink notes. But he did not 
“make up.” 

In those days in Oid Chester the 
word was so nearly the bond that it 
took courage to break an engagement. 
When the woman did it, with loss of ap- 
petite, and (presumably) earnest prayer, 
Old Chester tried to be charitable: “Oh, 
I suppose, if you don’t love him, you 
oughtn’t to marry him. But how shock- 
ing to change your mind!” When the 
man was the one who did the break- 
ing, the disapproval was less delicately 
expressed. ‘‘Somebody ought to cow- 
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hide him!’ said Old Chester; and sent 
the girl wine-jelly im sheaf-of-wheat 
molds to console her. 

Jim Williams had not exactly broken 
his engagement, because Mattie had 
taken the first step toward ending it; but 
he would not “make up,” so it was plain 
that he was heartless; “‘ungallant,”’ was 
Old Chester’s expression. As for Mat- 
tie, she was a jilt; there was no other 
word for it, although her girl friends 
tried to excuse her by saying (as she her- 
self said) that Jim cared more for a per- 
fectly strange baby than he did for her 
happiness. “I told him I would forgive 
him,” she sobbed on every sympathetic 
shoulder; “and he would not come back! 
It is an insult!” she added, her breath 
catching pitifully in her pretty throat. 

But when its shoulder was not being 
wept upon, Old Chester said, grimly: 
“It’s the pot and the kettle; he is un- 
gallant, and she is a jilt.” 

To be sure, one or two people— 
Dr. Lavendar, notably, and, curiously 
enough, Mattie’s own brother, Mr. 
Thomas Dilworth—said Jim had shown 
his sense in not accepting the olive- 
branch. 

“It’s a pity more people don’t dis- 
cover that they don’t want to get mar- 
ried before the wedding-day than after 
it,” said Dr. Lavendar; and Thomas 
Dilworth said that, though he had a 
great mind to thrash Jim Williams, he 
must say Jim was no fool. 

Old Mrs. Dilworth, with a dish of 
whipped cream in her hand, pausing on 
her way up-stairs to her daughter’s bed- 
room, looked over the banisters and 
reproached her son for his harshness: 
“‘She’s simply fading away!” said Mrs. 
Dilworth, tearfully, fumbling for her 
damp handkerchief. 

“I don’t think Mattie ’ll fade very far 
away,” Tom said; I’ve lived with my 
dear sister for eighteen years, mother, 
and why any fellow should want to 
marry her—” 

“Thomas!” 

“Oh, well, of course Jim ought to 
stand up to the guns, like a man,.when 
a lady summons him. Yes; I reckon 
I'll have to thrash him.” 

“Mother!” a plaintive voice called 
from up-stairs; “do bring me something 
to eat.” 


Tom burst out laughing, and sallied 
forth, ostensibly for the purpose of 
thrashing the defaulting lover. It was 
a hot July afternoon, and meeting Jim 
on the bank of the river, he commented 
on the weather and suggested that they 
should go in swimming. 

“Happy thought,” said Williams; 
“it’s as hot as blazes.” 

They tramped amicably to a deep 
pool, where the river, curving back on 
itself, was shadowed by overhanging 
trees. There, behind some blossoming 
elder bushes, they stripped, dived in, 
swam the length of the brown, still inlet 
dappled with flecks of sunshine, splashed 
each other, roared with laughter, and 
then came out and lay gleaming wet in 
the grass under the locust-trees. Tom, 
his clasped hands under his curly head, 
looking up through the lacy leaves, said, 
as if the thought had just occurred to 
him: 

“I understand you and Mattie have 
bust up?’ 

“*She doesn’t like that brat I have on 
my hands,” Jim said, gravely, “and as 
I can’t get rid of him, she has to get 
rid of me.” 

“T would attach myself to the brat 
with hooks of steel,” Thomas said, 
warmly; then, remembering his respon- 
sibilities, he added: “If you urge her, 
maybe she’ll give in?” 

Jim rolled over on his stomach, pulled 
a stalk of blossoming grass, and nibbled 
its white end; the sun shone on his 
glistening wet shoulders and his shapely, 
sinewy legs kicking up over his back: 
““*Tf the court knows itself, which it 
think it do,’” he said, “Mattie won’t 
give in” ;—then he added to himself, “1! 
bet she won’t get the chance to!” This, 
of course, he did not say, or the thrash- 
ing really might have taken place. 

“Oh, well, she’ll get over it,’’ Mattie’s 
brother assured him. 

“Of course,” Jim agreed, stiffly. 
“Confound it, Tom, the sun is hot on 
your bare skin. Let’s get into our togs.”’ 

“’Fraid of your complexion, I sup- 
pose?” Tom grunted. “Don’t worry; the 
girls won’t look at you now.” ‘That was 
the only real thrust that he gave. They 
put on their clothes, and went off in op- 
posite directions, Tom whistling blithely, 
and Jim looking very sober. He never 
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talked with any one about the broken 
engagement. When small things - 
fended him, his temper went off like 
firecracker; but when he was lasts 
hurt or angry, he was silent. 

Old Chester liked. Jim, and did not 
very much like Mattie Dilworth; it 
thought she would have made James, or 
anybody else, a poor wife; but in those 
days, especially in Old c hester, tradi- 
tion of what was due to “the sex” over- 
laid common sense. Nobody ever forgot 
that Williams had declined a girl’s over- 
tures. Even when, six months later, the 
girl was sufficiently consoled to marry 
one of the Philadelphia Whartons (excel- 
lent match, certainly) and disappeared 
from Old Chester’s narrow horizon, dis- 
approval of Jim still lingered; prob: ibly 
his cynical allusions to “the sex”’ he -e ne 
to keep it alive. As years passed, 
became an accepted belief that the 
young man—growing rapidly into an 
older man—had been deficient in gallan- 
try. In speaking of him, Old Chester 
generally coupled what it had to say 
with the regret that he had “behaved 
badly.” It always added, as a matter 
of justice, that at least he had done his 
duty to his nephew. 

Jim accepted this opinion of his con- 
duct with sardonic meekness. Once in a 
while he referred to the “days of his 
unregeneracy,” and everybody knew 
what he meant. But he never brought 
forth works meet for regeneration in the 
way of paying attention to any other 
lady in Old Chester—or out of it, either. 
Instead he devoted himself to the token 
and reason of his misbehavior, his little 
nephew, who, painfully shy with every 
other human being, returned his devo- 
tion with positive worship. G. G., as his 
uncle called him, used to trot along at 
Jim’s side, lifting adoring eyes to the 
hard, handsome face, and watching for 
the lifting of a finger to bid him go this 
way or that. Jim’s way of bringing him 
up was curt, and left nothing to the 
imagination: 

“Don’t howl.” 

“Take off your hat to the ladies.” 

‘Tell the truth and be damned to you!” 

This last precept was not, perhaps, 
for the ears of elderly ladies. Neverthe- 
less, obedience to such precepts will make 
a fair sort of gentleman; and G. G. was 
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very obedient. Telling the truth came 
easily to him, and he was able to swallow 
howls without dificulty—very likely his 
bashfulness helped him in this regard. 
But the taking off his hat (which was his 
uncle’s metaphor for the tradition he had 
himself violated) came hard. When, 
quivering with shyness, he plunged out 
of the post-office in front of Mrs. Dale, 
or when, almost in a whisper, he stam- 
mered out “w-won’t” to Miss Maria 
Welwood, who asked him to kiss her; 

when, again and again, his little cap was 
not lifted to Old Chester ladies, he was 
astonished and pained to receive what 
his Uncle Jim called a “walloping.” 
“What!” Jim roared at him, “refuse, 
when a lady offers to kiss you? Shame 
on you, sir!” In his mild way, G. G. 

disapproved of wallopings for inadequate 
reasons. Had they come for stealing 
apples, or playing truant, or not knowing 
his collect on Saturday afternoon, he 
would have understood them; but for 
trying to escape from slow, lame old 
ladies—or brisk old ladies, who talked 
about kisses! —it was not reasonable. 
G. G. used to ponder this. But he was 
certain of one thing—that he would 
rather be walloped than kissed. He did 
not really resent the walloping. If Uncle 
Jim wanted to wallop him, why shouldn’t 
he? When it was over, he used to shake 
himself like a puppy, and (in spirit) lap 
the hand that punished him. He really 
tried to remember about the hat, merely 
to please his uncle. Once, for a whole 
week, he carried his cap in his hand, so 
that it might surely be off his head at the 
approach of a lady. 

When he went to the Academy for 
Youths in Upper Chester, his terror of 
the sex did not diminish. Probably the 
happiest period of his youth was when, 
just after he graduated, the war broke 
out, and he and his uncle, enlisting on 
the same day, went through four woman- 
less years together. Jim rose rapidly in 
rank, but G. G., tagging as close behind 
him as circumstances permitted, got no 
higher than orderly to his uncle—a posi- 
tion he filled with satisfaction. 

And this is where the story of Old 
Chester’s two ered marriages ought 
really to begin. . . 

Behold then, in the late ’60’s—two 
gentlemen, one very stout, with a goatee, 
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long, white mustache, and superb dark 
eyes; “terribly old,’’ Miss Ellen’s girls 
called him; “at least fifty!’ and one 
young (well, youngish; twenty-five, per- 
haps); who said “ Thank you!” with ner- 
vous intensity whenever you spoke to 
him; also with a mustache, a very little 
golden mustache, that you could hardly 
see; very freckled, very slim, preternat- 
urally grave, “‘and, oh, so brave!” the 
girls told one another; but shy to a de- 
gree that made even Miss Ellen’s girls 
(anxious to find a masculine idol) laugh. 
The two gentlemen, ruled by one ancient 
woman servant, Ann, lived near enough 
to Old Chester to walk into the village 
for their mail or to church, and far 
enough from Upper Chester to drive 
every day in a sagging old buggy to the 
factory, Jim Williams’s large bulk push- 
ing little G. G. almost out over the wheel. 

As they drove thus one misty Septem- 
ber morning, the captain retailed at 
length the events of a business trip which 
had taken him away from home for 
nearly a month, during which time the 
younger member of the firm had had to 
run things at the factory. ‘“‘So,” said 
the captain, slapping a rein down on his 
horse’s flank, “‘so there’s nothing for us 
to do but geta condenser.” 

“*We’'ve had an increase in the popula- 
tion in Old Chester,” G. G. said, sud- 
denly. 

“You don’t say so!”’ said the captain. 
“Who are the happy parents?” 

G. G. blushed furiously. “Not that 
kind of an increase, sir! Visitors.” 

“You don’t say so!” said the captain, 
again. ‘Who are the unhappy hosts?” 

“The Dilworths,” his nephew told 
him. 

The captain ruminated: “I think we'd 
better get the largest size?” 

“It’s his sister, and her niece—I mean 
her husband’s niece,” G. G. explained. 

** What!” said the captain; “Mattie ” 
He whistled loudly. “I haven’t seen 
that lady since the days of my unre- 
generacy.” By the time they had 
reached Upper Chester the condenser 
had been decided upon, and the captain 
had been made aware that “that lady’s” 
husband’s niece was named Miss Netty 
Brown, and that she and Mrs. Wharton 
were to be with the Dilworths for two 
months. 


“I wonder what Thomas has done 
that the Lord should punish him?” said 
Captain Williams. 

“The second size would do,” G. G. 
said. 

“Is she pretty?” his uncle asked. 

“Her hair is gray,” said G. G. 

“Lord, man, I mean the niece!”’ the 
captain said. ‘No; don’t look at both 
sides of a cent—we must have the 
largest one. The aunt is pretty enough, 
I wager. That kind always is pretty.”’ 

By means of talking at cross purposes, 
a good deal of information as to nieces 
and condensers was exchanged, and the 
result was that one member of the firm 
was very thoughtful. That night the 
thought burst out: 

“G. G., you ought to be married.” 

“Oh!” his nephew protested, with a 
shocked look. 

“Yes,” the captain declared; ‘‘men 
deserve to get married—for their sins.” 

“You seem to have escaped chastise- 
ment,” George Gale said, slyly. 

“Well, yes; the Lord has been merci- 
ful to me,” Jim admitted; “but then | 
haven’t deserved it as much as some.” 

The next day was Sunday; and 
the uncle and nephew walked to church, 
G. G. was struck by the splendor of the 
captain’s apparel; a flowered velvet 
waistcoat, a frock coat with a rolling 
velvet collar, a high beaver hat that was 
reserved for funerals! Morning service 
in Old Chester rarely saw such elegance. 
George »ondered over it, when not look- 
ing at he visitors in the Dilworth pew. 
The Dilworth children had been put in 
the pew behind their own to make room 
for these visitors—for the lady with gray 
hair took up a great deal of room. Mrs. 
Wharton, who was in half-mourning for 
a very recent husband, wore a black 
satin mantle, trimmed with jet fringe 
that twinkled and tinkled whenever she 
rose or sat down, and especially when she 
bowed in the creed—which last made the 
Dilworth children gape open-mouthed 
at her back, for except when Mr. Span- 
gler had substituted for Dr. Lavendar, 
no one had ever heen seen to do such a 
thing in Old Chester! She had on a 
wonderful bonnet of black and white 
crépe roses, and a crystal-spotted white 
lace veil; her black silk dress took up so 
much space that Tom and his wife were 
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squeezed into either corner of the pew, 
while the other guest, her niece, was 
almost hidden by its flounces. 

Yet not so hidden that George could 
not see her. He had watched her thus 
each Sunday during his uncle’s absence; 
and twice, after church, he had found 
himself—-standing first on one foot and 
then on the other—informing her that it 
was a pleasant day. The second time he 
made this remark it chanced, unhappily, 
to be raining, and G. G.’s embarrass- 
ment at realizing his blunder was so 
excruciating that he had not since gone 
near enough to speak to her; but how 
he had looked at her!—at the back of her 
little head in its neat brown bonnet; at 
the nape of her delicate neck, with its 
fringe of small, light-brown curls; at 
het pretty hgure when she let her brown 
mantilla slip from her shoulders because 
the church was warm. Dr. Lavendar’s 
sermon might have been in Greek for 
all the profit Mr. George Gale got out 
f it! 

At the close of the service Captain 
Williams said, carelessly, “We'll stop 
and pay our respects to the Dilworths, 
my boy.” 

G. G. hesitated, blushed to the roots 
of his hair, and said, he—he—he guessed 
he couldn’t, sir! “It’s—the weather,” 
he blurted out. Then, under his uncle’s 
astonished eyes, he bolted for home as 
fast as his legs could carry him. 

“What on earth is the matter with the 
weather?” Jim Williams called after 
him; but he frowned a little. ‘‘He ought 
to have his nose pulled!’ he said to 
himself; “‘that is no way to treat 
a female.” 

Whatever Jim Williams’s past might 
have been, it was evident that at present 
he knew how to treat a female. He 
sauntered up to the Dilworth family, 
who were walking decorously along the 
path through the graveyard, and made 
a very elegant bow to Mrs. Dilworth, 
and a still more elegant one to his old 
lady-love. Mrs. Mattie Wharton’s bow 
was as elegant as his own; but whereas 
Jim had a twinkle in his eye, Mattie was 
gravity itself. 

“Come home to dinner, Jim,” said 
lom Dilworth; and Mrs. Wharton said, 
archly: 

“If you don’t come, I shall think I’ve 
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driven you away. I hear you are a 
woman-hater, Captain.” 

“Ah,” said the captain, twisting his 
long mustache and bowing again very 
low, “I am only woman-hated! And as 
for you, I hear you are still breaking 
hearts!” 

“And I hear that you still say naughty 
things about my sex,” she retorted, 
gaily. 

They were really a very handsome 
pair as they stood there in the graveyard, 
exchanging these polite remarks, while 
all the Dilworths, and the little niece, 
looked on in admiring silence. As for 
dinner—*Indeed I will!’ said Jim; “I 
know Mrs. Dilworth’s Sunday dinners!” 
and he bowed to Tom’s good, dull 
Amelia, who was immensely pleased with 
his reference to her dinners. Then they 
all walked off to the Dilworth house, 
Mrs. Wharton rustling along on the cap- 
tain’s arm, and her niece reaching up to 
take Mr. Thomas Dilworth’s arm, and 
pacing with neat footsteps at his side. 

G. G. at home, thinking of all the fine 
things he might have said, cursing him- 
self for an ass, finally ate a cold and 
solitary meal, for the captain did not 
appear. 

**No use waiting for him,” G. G. told 
Ann; “he must have stayed for dinner 
at Mr. Dilworth’s.”’ 

George Gale was awe-struck at such 
behavior on his uncle’s part. “Talk 
about courage!” he said to himself— 
“those perfectly strange ladies!’ Then 
he had a sudden unpleasant thought: 
Mrs. Wharton was not quite a strange 
lady to his uncle. “Can’t be he’ll make 
up to her again, now?’ G. G. thought; 
for, of course, like everybody else in Old 
Chester, the captain’s nephew knew 
what had happened in the unregenerate 
days. 

When Jim got home, late in the after- 
noon, he found George sitting out in the 
arbor in tlie garden, with coffee cold in 
the pot on a little table beside him; it 
was very pleasant there in the arbor, 
with the sunshine sifting through the 
yellowing grape-leaves, and the clusters 
of ripening Isabellas within reach of one’s 
hand; G. G. could see the glint of the 
river in the distance, and the air was 
sweet with heliotrope blossoming under 
the dining-room windows; but in spite 
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of his surroundings, George Gale looked 
distinctly unhappy. When Jim came 
tramping into the arbor, G. G. gave him 
a keen and anxious glance. 

“You scoundrel!” said the captain; 
what did you cut and run for? I be- 
lieve you’d rather face a cannon than a 
pretty woman!” 

“She is handsome,” G. G. 
sadly. 

**So I have to do your work for you,” 
Jim continued; “yes, she’s darned 
pretty. And, for a wonder, neither a 
fool nor a vixen. In my day, a pretty 
girl was either one or the other.” 

“Oh,” said G. G., brightening 
are referring to Miss Brown?” 

“Lord!” Jim protested, “did you 
think I was training my guns on the 
aunt? The niece will never have her 
looks, though.” 

Again George’s brow furrowed. 
got her claws on him,” 
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he thought. 
“You are gone on the niece, hey?’ 
said the captain; “I know the symp- 
toms when I see ’em!” 

“Why, no, sir; oh no, sir,” G. G. 
stammered; “‘not at all, sir.” 

“Now,” said the captain, pulling his 
goatee, and paying no attention to the 
denial, ‘‘ you’ ve got to get to work! They 
are only going to be here a month. I 
guess that’s all Tom can stand of her. 
How merciful Providence was to me. 
G. G., | owe you much.” 

George’s face cleared. “I guess she 
won't catch him,” he thought, hopefully. 

“What I want to know is what you 
have done in the month they’ve been 
here?’ said the captain. “Have you 
attacked in front, or deployed, or just 
laid siege?” 

G. G. thought of the weather and 
blushed. ‘ I—I—really—” 

“‘Now listen,” said the captain; “I 
understand such matters, or | did—in 
the days of my unregeneracy. You 
don’t, and I guess you never will; but 
that’s no excuse, sir, for the way you 
behaved this morning! A man that 
slights a young lady ought to be booted. 
Well; you must see the aunt—do you 
understand? And make yourself agree- 
able to her! Flattery, which is a judi- 
cious disregard of truth, will put her on 
your side. Not that you’ll have much 
difficulty. ‘If the court knows itself, 


which it think it do,’ I guess she’ll be 
only too glad to get that gentle creature 
off her hands.” 

“But—” said G. G., red to the roots 

of his hair. 
“Darn it!” said the captain, sharply, 
what do you want? Isn’t she good 
enough for you? What are you waiting 
for? An oil princess? See here, George, 
if | caught you playing with that young 
lady’s feelings, or lacking in respect 

“T have the greatest possible respect! 
Only I have no reason to suppose that 
she has the slightest—”’ 

“*Make her have the ‘slightest’; make 
her have the ‘greatest,’ too. Make love, 
my boy, make love!” 

“IT don’t know how,” G. G. 
agitation. 

“We'll call on ’em to-morrow 
noon,” his uncle declared; “‘and you 
watch me with her. I know the ropes 
though it’s some time since | worked 
"em. I'll show you how to do it; I un- 
derstand the sex.” 

“Thank you, sir,” said G. G. 

When they made their call, George 
watched the handsome, elderly man at- 
tentively. If that was love-making, it 
was simple enough—it consisted in look- 
ing hard at the little, quiet girl, who wore 
a buff cross-barred muslin dress, sprin- 
kled over with brown rosebuds; bending 
toward her; .lowering his voice when 
he spoke to her; and most of all, in com- 
plimenting her. Those compliments 
made G. G.’s flesh creep! How could he 
ever tell a girl that “her cheek put the 
rose to shame’’? that he “‘did not know 
whether she had spoken or a bird had 
sung’? ‘‘What an absurd thing to say,” 
G. G. reflected; ‘‘of course he knows. 
I wonder if she likes things like that? 
I don’t believe she does, she looks so 
sensible.” 

The fact was, Miss Nettie did not care 
much for the captain’s old-fashioned and 

onderous politeness, but she cared for 
ns for his handsome face, his flashing 
dark eyes, his grand manner. There is 
a moment—a very fleeting moment— 
when youth feels the fascination of age. 
The boy feels it at nineteen; it is then 
that he falls in love with the lady who 
might have dandled him on her knee; a 
girl experiences it at about twenty-one, 
when worldly wisdom is dazzlingly at- 
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MORNING SERVICE IN OLD CHESTER RARELY SAW SUCH ELEGANCE 
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tractive. The handsome man of fifty, 
or even sixty, provided he is blasé¢ 
enough, can bring the color into a girl’s 
face and quicken the beating of het 
heart much more successfully than the 
bov of her own age. It works the other 
way round, too: Youth is a beautiful 
thing! How age lingers beside it, cower- 
ing over the upspringing flame to warm 
its thin and shriveled hands! Not that 
either Jim Williams or Mrs. Wharton 
were very old, and certainly they were 
not thin and shriveled; but George Gale 
and the little girl in brown were warm 
with life. 

G. G. would have preferred to watch 
the glow in the girlish face; but he 
obeyed orders, and talked to Mrs. Whar- 
ton. He was so conscious of his own 
nart in the broken romance of her life 
that he was more than usually speech- 
less; but she helped him very much 
she listened so respectfully, she asked his 
opinions so simply, she was so relieved 
to be told this or that; “people are so 
ignorant, you know, Mr. Gale. I should 
think you would feel it, living in a place 
like Old Chester, where you have so few 
equals.” 

Miss Netty, listening to Captain 
Williams, was thinking, just as G. G. 
was thinking, of the days when the old 
gentleman had made love to her aunt: 
‘How could he love aunty!” she said to 
herself; “‘He’s so nice.” 

If the captain or the widow made any 
impression on either of the two young 
creatures, it was not in the way they 
supposed. The boy and the girl were 
entirely impervious to the middle-aged 
flattery expended upon them; _ they 
merely felt the appeal of life that has 
been lived. In the brief moment of 
farewells, each told the other, shyly, 
how wonderful their respective relations 
were. But neither told the other how 
wonderful they were themselves. 

As uncle and nephew walked home, 
Jim with a confident and springing step, 
G. G. keeping up as best he might, the 
ladies were the only topic of conversa- 
tion. 

“Mattie is the same old humbug,” 
Captain Williams said. 

“| thought the aunt a very agreeable 
lady,” G. G. said, politelv. 

“Agreeable grandmother!” said his 
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uncle. ‘“‘Only she isn’t a grandmother, 
more shame to her! No, sir. That 
sweet creature 1S pining to have you 


rescue her. I bet Mattie beats her.” 

G. G. was horrified into momentary 
speechlessness; then he said, boldly, 
“You are not very gallant, sir.”’ 

“| heard that about twenty-five years 
ago,’ said the captain. “Well; let me 
be a warning to you; don’t you trifle 
with Miss Netty’s feelings!” Then he 
asked G. G. when he was going to pop? 
George blushed to his ears, and refused 
to commit himself. 

‘‘Make up for my errors, and be agree- 
able to Mattie,” said Captain Williams; 
“when you've soft-soaped her enough, 
ask if you may pay your addresses to the 
little brown niece.” 

“Why not ask the—the—young lady 
herself?’ G. G. inquired, simply. 

“Not correct,” said Captain Williams; 
“besides, unless you flatter Mattie, and 
get her on your side, she’s capable of 
carrying the girl off, just to spite me. 
She hates me, as the devil hates holy 
water.” 

George grinned: ‘‘She may be a devil, 
sir, but | would never call you holy.” 

“Thank God for that!” said Jim. 

So G. G. called at Tom Dhilworth’s 
each afternoon, and, as long as the frost 
spared it, took with him a big bunch of 
heliotrope from old Ann’s garden under 
the dining-room windows. Acting on 
the captain’s advice, he presented the 
bouquet (so far as he could, in his uncle’s 
manner) to each lady, turn about. Some- 
times Jim Williams went with him, and 
did his best to further the campaign by 
telling Miss Netty what a fine fellow 
G. G. was. 

“1 should think he would be, living 
with you!” Netty said, prettily. On the 
way home that night, Jim twisted his 
mustache, and said that, by gad! the lit- 
tle witch had sense as well as heart. 

“You can see she’s no relation 6f 
Mattie’s. Mattie has no more heart 
than a hollow potato.” 

“IT thought it was you who were 
deficient in heart in the days of your 
unregeneracy?”’ G. G. said. 

“| was all heart,” Jim Williams re- 
torted. “Talk about the gentle sex 


do you remember those females in New 
Where would you find a man 


Orleans? 
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who would behave as they did? No, sir; 
I would rather meet a tiger than a 
tigre ss, any day!” Then he left generali- 
zations: “Pop, my boy, pop! I can see 
she’s dead in love with you. 

G. G. glowed; ‘ Thank you, sir!” he 
said. 

He might have said “thank you’ 
every day, for the captain never failed 
to speak some encouraging word about 
his suit. Yet, somehow, when it came 
to the point of action, G. G. quailed. 
He was not afraid that Miss Netty would 
refuse him; they had hardly spoken to 
each other, but the free-masonry of 
youth had given him information on that 
point which the captain’s certainties 
only corroborated. No; he was not 
afraid of being rejected when he asked; 
he was only afraid—until his very back- 
bone was cold!—of asking. 

“They are going away on Monday,” 
his uncle warned him; “you'll lose her 
yet! Walk home with her to-morrow 
from church, and pop! George, if I 
thought you were amusing yourself with 
this young lady, ’d—” 


“Of course I’m not,” G. G. said, 
gruffly. , / 
“Then stop your shilly-shallying,” 


said the captain. 

G. G. set his teeth. He was only too 
anxious to stop shilly-shallying. 

The next day he was as beautifully 
dressed as the captain himself, and when 
they came out of church (where he had 
not heard one word of Dr. Lavendar’s 
sermon) he kept close at his uncle’s 
heels until, in the churchyard, they 
joined the Dilworths. Miss Netty, see- 
ing him approach, strayed a little from 
the graveled path. An old slate tomb- 
stone, leaning sidewise in the deep grass 
near the wall, suddenly seemed to inter- 
est her, and with a fleeting glance of invi- 
tation over her shoulder, she wandered 
across to it, listening all the while for a 
pursuing footstep. Her heart was beat- 
ing hard as she stood by the sunken 
green cradle of the old grave, reading 
with unseeing eyes the scarcely deci- 
pherable inscription on a lichen-mottled 
stone. She heard the hoped-for step 


behind her, and turned a glowing face; 
her lips parted—then closed with a gasp. 
It was only the captain, who had come 


There 


to bring his quarry to George. 
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was something in the child’s sweet be- 
traying eyes and the sudden crimson 
flag in her cheeks that touched Jim 
Williams inexpressibly and made him 
angry, both at once. 

“Tl boot that boy if he doesn’t come 
up to the scratch!” he said to himself; 
then he told Miss Netty that the Dil- 
worths were waiting for her; “‘and so 
is my nephew; the boy has lost his 
heart, and I’m afraid his head has gon« 
with it, for he has left me to escort you.” 

But before the captain and Netty 
caught up with the others, G. G. found 
himself pacing along beside good, dull! 
Mrs. Dilworth. So there was nothing 
for the captain to do but stride off 
with Miss Netty on his arm. Twice did 
Jim Williams look over his shoulder to 
urge his nephew to rise to the occasion. 
“Why in thunder doesn’t he step up, 
and give me a chance to fall back?’ he 
thought to himself; “I can’t go and 
leave her here, unattended, in the mid- 
dle of the street!” Finally, in despair, 
he paused and called out: “‘George, | 
wish to speak to Mrs. Dilworth. You 
come and escort Miss Netty!” 

G. G., making some stammering apol- 
ogies to Mrs. Dilworth, and throwing 
a whispered “ Thank you, sir!’ at his 
uncle, stepped up and offered Miss Netty 
a trembling arm. She took it prettily, 
but the ardent moment by the lichen- 
mottled grave-stone had passed, and 
Netty was as taciturn as G.G. himself. 
They walked to the Dilworths’ gate in 
blank silence. There, waiting for her 
hosts, Miss Netty said, with a litthe effort: 

“Your uncle is wonderful! He was 
telling me such interesting stories of the 
war; he said you were very brave.” 

“It’s easy enough to be brave in war,” 
said poor G. G. Then they were silent 
until the others came up. Just as they 
arrived Netty, scarlet to her little ears, 
burst out: 

“T hope the Dilworth girls will write 
to me and tell me all the Old Chester 
news. I sh i i 
her my address.” 

“Oh, thank you!’ G. G. said, pas- 
sionately. They looked at each other, 
and looked away—breathless. . . . If 
only the Dilworth family and Mrs. 
Wharton and the captain had not ar- 
rived at that particular moment!.. . 
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“Well!” said Jim Williams, as soon as 
he and his nephew had turned toward 
home; “did youf 

“How could I?” poor George retorted. 
“You never gave me any chance!” 

[he captain was dumfounded. “J 
didn’t give you a chance? I? Why, 
confound you, I held on to her by main 
force till you could come up and get her 

and I had to call you at the last min- 
ute. You stuck to Amelia Dilworth like 
a porous plaster! Do you mean to say 
you didn’t say one word—” 

“Oh yes!’ George broke in; “yes; 
| did—speak. She said she would send 
Mary Dilworth her address, and I 
s-said r 

“What did you say?” 

“T said—why, I said, ‘Th-thank you.’”’ 

“You said ‘thank you’! Well, I 
vow, of all the donkeys!” The captain 
was ready to swear with impatience. 

‘Thank you,’ to a girl who was waiting 

waiting, I tell you!—to have you say 
‘Will you” George, look here; you are 
playing with that girl’s feelings!” 

“I’m no such thing!’ George Gale 
said, with answering anger. ‘“‘I meant 
to pay my addresses this morning, but, 
as I say, you 

“Oh yes, blame me! blame me!’ the 
captain broke in; “you haven’t the 
spunk of a tom-cat. I tell you, rather 
than have that child slighted, I'll marry 
her myself.” His burst of anger was 
sharp enough to put an end to G. G.’s 
stammering. 

can manage my own affairs, thank 
you.” G,G.’s temper was not as quick 
as his uncle’s, but it was more lasting. 
Jim always yielded first, but he had to 
grovel a little before George softened. 

“Darn it, G. G. I didn’t mean that 
you were not behaving properly.” 

Silence. 

“Of course | know you are a white 
man, but I—” 

“But you thought I wasn’t?” 

“T didn’t think anything of the kind! 
Only I don’t want to see that little thing 
disappointed.” 

‘She sha’n’t be disappointed,” George 
assured him, briefly. 

The captain was relieved to be for- 


given, but he still scolded: “ You've lost 
your chance. /’// never take the trouble 
to make a match for you again! 

Of course his a0 ae a did not 
last twenty-four hours. When the ladies 
went fluttering out of Old Chester on 
the Monday morning stage he was al- 
ready planning what h: ad best be done. 

“You must go after “em, my young 
Lochinvar. No; I won't go with you. 
I’ve done my best, but it seems I didn’t 
give satisfaction. You must hoe your 
own potato-patch—and you can go and 
see the condensers at the same time. 
The Iz irgest size is my choice. You must 
go after em, George. You must take 
to-morrow’s stage.” 

“Thank you, sir,” G. G. said, ner- 
vously. 

However, things moved slowly in Old 
Chester; Mary Dilworth did not learn 
Netty’s address for a fortnight; it was 
three days later before G. G. heard it, 
and another three before he “‘came out 
of the West.” When he did, it was a 
great experience to both men; the cap- 
tain was as excited as if he were a match- 
making mother sending a girl into the 
matrimonial market. Poor G. G. was 
fairly dazed with instructions: he must 
do that; he mustn’t do this; most of 
all, he must remember to invite Mattie 
to stay at their house before the wed- 
ding. “She'll like that,” said Jim; 

“she'll save money on it, and she’ ll think 
she can catch me again.’ 

“Heaven forbid!” said G. G., under 
his breath, listening to the endless de- 
tails of etiquette which had been comme 
il faut in the day when the captain went 
courting — and how successfully! For 
Mattie had “‘tumbled at the first gun,” 
Jim told his nephew. . . . If G. G. only 
followed his directions, Miss Netty could 
not possibly withstand him. 

“Besides,” said Jim, “‘as I’ve told you 
a thousand times, she has no desire to 
withstand you. ‘If the court knows 
itself, which it think it do,’ she’l/ tumble 
at the first pop.” 

“ Thank you, sir!” said G. G., grinning 
with happiness. 

And so he set forth upon his quest for 
a bride. 


[TO BE CONCLUDED.] 
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ry «“ § beloved!” said a French- 
avd ] Hie man somewhere in a 

\ J) book I have read, and 
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é TSS — that is growing apace 


in the oot rn world, particularly among 
Anglo-Saxons, who, as they become bet- 
ter acquainted with France and French- 
men, find it, in Villon’s words, more 
and more inconceivable to “wish evil 
to the realm of France.” The debt of 
the human spirit to her is so great in so 
many ways, the romance of her past is 
so inspiring, and the radiant energy of 
her eternal youth so magnetic. In no 
country is the inevitable prose of life so 
successfully transacted to the accom- 
paniment of beauty, nowhere else shall 
you find “efficiency” of so high an or- 
der hand in hand with a temper so es- 
sentially poetic. Not surely since Greece 
has there been so practical and so poetic 
a nation, a nation at once a dream and 
a reality. How strangely, even magi- 
cally, the last word of “modernity” 
blends there with all the still living 
voices of the past; and, for those who 
would find it, dreamland still exists 
there, side by side with the traffic of 
the passing hour. And the very lan- 
guage of France, is it not at once an 
instrument incomparably precise and 
flexible for all the uses of the world, and 
yet a haunted thing? 

To us at least it seemed that the gate 
of ivory m. -* well be the port of Mar- 
seilles, sea-threshold of the fairyland of 
Provence, and thither we set sail from 
New York in a white February, planning 
to take the dreamer’s road with stick 
and knapsack through that old realm of 
poets and kings. Good Americans, we 
were proverbially glad to find ourselves, 
at the end of even so short a journey as 
the gangway, already in France, sur- 
rounded by French voices, soothingly 
enveloped by French manners—O! so 
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comforting, at all events for a change 
as completely plunged on a sudden into 
France on that French ship as thoug! 
we had been swiftly shanghaied acros 
the sea by some Arabian jinn, though 
the visible world of Brooklyn still existed 
yet a little while for our eyes. 

But soon <'.c sea and the wind took 
us—that wind blowing, as in Drayton's 
ballad, fair for France. Others on board 
were, doubtless, on other business. We 
have but to speak for ourselves, and 
we, being on dream business, had but 
thoughts and preoccupations proper to 
our errand. ‘The French flag fluttering 
at our stern spoke to us but of the gal- 
lantry of old French wars, the very 
winds seemed to blow perfumed cadences 
out of Ronsard and Charles d’Orléans, 
our captain and his kindly crew were for 
us only countrymen of Bernard de Ven- 
tadour and Alexandre Dumas. The very 
ship herself, as she swayed and creaked, 
seemed to be humming to herself in 
French. We were sailing to France! and 
our hearts sang with the thought—Eng- 
lish words, indeed, after this fashion, to 
a French rhythm: 


“So many dreams had gone astray, 
Yet, « reaming still, we said—who knows 
If there remains not yet a way 
To find the ever-living rose, 
The land that never rains nor snows, 
All blossom-song, and blossom-dance: 
We have dreamed much, the good God 
knows— 
We cannot dream too much of France.” 
The charm we had proposed to our- 
selves in walking through Provence was 
chiefly this: that only when we chose 
would it be necessary to walk in the 
present century. We had our choice of 
so many other centuries. We were to 


walk in the track of Czsar’s wars, or 
along the singing highways with the 
lordly troubadours, who were wont to 
pass from castle to castle with retinues 
as of princes. 


Our road was the road to 
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yesterday, and our journey was in the 
pre sent, only when, as we were so often 
to find, the road of yesterday and of 
to-day were still one and the same. 
Thus when we landed at Marseilles it 
was not the Marseilles of to-day that 
we chose to see, but the Marseilles of 
those old Phoczans whose adventurous 
barks were still moored for us in the 
“Old Port” of their building, barks that 
more than two thousand years ago had 
brought the Greek gods, Greek beauty, 
and Greek commerce to this earliest 
outpost of ancient light; or the Mar- 
seilles of which Lazarus was taken to be 
the bishop, and on whose deserted tomb 
we gazed with eyes of unquestioning 
faith in the dramatic crypt of St. Vic- 
tor’s embattled church; or the Mar- 
seilles of Louis XIV.’s—and Dumas’— 
great military architect, Vauban, whose 
grim, business-like fort still tremendous- 
ly guards the entrance to the harbor; 
or the Marseilles that had sent that 
battalion singing up through France to 
the gates of the Bastille. Of that mem- 
ory the redoubtable, many-petticoated, 
sabot-shod fish- women, industriously 
knitting by their fish-stalls as of old, 
seemed to us rather disquieting survivals, 
Vor. CXXVIII.—No. 763.—4 
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particularly as we recalled the terrible 
fish-wife in “The Reds of the Midi,” by 
Félix Gras. With the fascinating fish- 
stalls of Marseilles we did indeed make 
glad descent for a while into the present. 
Such a fantastic array of shell-fish is 
surely not to be found anywhere else in 
the world—uncanny varieties, too, sug- 
gesting deep-sea diablerie affrighting to 
the imagination as possible food. But 
the fish-stalls of Marseilles are famous 
through France, and French gourmets 
make pilgrimages to Marseilles from all 
parts, merely to eat its enchanted fish. 

But Marseilles, as I said, was only our 
threshold. We were eager to be about 
in the fabled country beyond., Yet there, 
even in that great bustline “icy of mod- 
ern ships and modern cargoes, it was 
strange to find that men were not so pre- 
occupied with the things of the day as 
to forget that they were citizens, too, of 
one of the classic reaims of the imagina- 
tion. They were ordinary business men, 
yet they were eager to proclaim their 
birthright, as kinsmen to a race of poets, 
proud to have even a far-away share in 
the tradition of Provencal song. 

Said our innkeeper to us, when we 
told him of our projected journey, “Of 
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course you will not fail to see our great 
poet, Mistral!” And he blew a kiss on 
his fingers, French fashion, in the direc- 
tion of Maillane. 

To us this was a matter of great won- 
der and comfort. ‘Think, we said to our- 
selves, of an American innkeeper en- 
thusiastically saying to the newly ar- 
rived tourist from Europe: “‘Of course 
you will not fail to see our Mr. Howells!’ 

Ah! no indeed, we had not *‘ dreamed 
too much of France!” 

This was our first indication of that 
affectionate worship, one might almost 


say idolatry, with which the whole of 


the Midi regards Frédéric Mistral, an 
inspiring recognition of which I shall 
have more to say later on. But, as all 
the world knows, there is yet another 
“mistral”’ holding rule in Provence, one 
very different in its nature from the 
gentle, sun-bright poet of Miréio, that 
savage north wind which is the one pres- 
ence in Provence that makes it only just 
fall short of being an earthly para- 
dise. With that we had first to make ac- 
quaintance, and, as it raved and bullied 
and tore over the old roofs, and blinded 
the streets with stinging dust, we smiled 





to think how we had laughed to scorn 
certain cynical warnings we had received 
of its uncomfortable power. And whik 
it blew one morning, | took up a pape: 
and read under date of February 224 
this telegram from Perpignan: “ Heg 
rain, wind, and snow prevail in Rousillon 
trains and mails are delayed in conse- 
quence.’ And again, this from Carcas 
sonne: “Snow has been falling again i» 
great abundance since this morning 1) 
Carcassonne and all the surrounding coun- 
try.” This, of all places, from Carcas- 
sonne! 

The lines of my ballad came back to 
me edged with irony: 


“The land that never rains nor snows, 
All blossom-song, and blossom-dance.”’ 


Yet, after all, what were Villon with- 
out his “snows of yester-year,” or Ver- 
laine without that rain weeping over 
the roofs of the town? So that great 
reconciler, literature, made it seem all 
right, and it still remained true that we 
could not “dream too much of France.” 

At the end of a day’s walk through a 
storied country, where the still, sad music 
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of antiquity has ac- 
companied one all the 
day through a land- 
scape W hose very face 
seems at once seare d 
and spiritualized 
with memories, while 
it is still abloom with 
the youngest of al- 
mond blossom, where 
the mind and eye alike 
have all day long been 
living in two worlds so 


il 


far away from each 
other, yet such 
strangely close com- 
panions, set dream- 


ing alike by some shat- 
tered castle against 
the sky -line, or by 
the first shoots of the 
young vine, or the 
sweet, lonely notes of 
the black-cap telling 
in a world so old of a 
world that never grows 
old—at the end of a 
day thus walked 
through, as one un- 
slings one’s knapsack, 
one wonders what it 
shall be that we can 
tell another of the 
meaning of the day. 
Surely it will not 
avail to unload a pack 
of antiquarian detail 
and “tourist” infor- 
mation, all to be found 
duly written down in the proper places. 
All such knowledge should first be taken 
into the mind, and then quietly assimi- 
lated by imagination, only enough con- 
scilously remaining in the memory to give 
a temper to one’s thought. The imagi- 
native pedestrian must not allow anti- 
quaries and topographers to become his 
They are only the much-to-be 
thanked servants and aids to his imagi- 
nation. Mistral’s poems make the in- 


masters. 


spired guide-book to Provence; and, if 


you can overcome your dreary school- 
boy memories, it is amusing to dip into 
Czsar’s Commentaries, and to see how 
that dusty penance of youth, in the 
interpretative atmosphere of Provencal 
highways, literally blossoms like a rose, 
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and the Allobroges, and other such mys- 
terious, darkly apprehended acquaint- 
ance of boyhood, become living flesh and 
blood. 

No! At the end of a day’s tramp 
one’s mind is drowsily filled with a mul- 
titude of impressions, but even to one- 
self one cannot tell them all over. Maybe 
one’s note-book is dark with scribbled 
sits in the evening 
roing over, So to 


details, yet as one 
revolving them all 
say, the day’s “bag”’ of memories) it will 
more than likely seem that they have 
all been resolved into a music of unde- 
hned, many-colored thought, and that 
the one entry in our note-book that 
counts for most with us is some gathered 
wayside flower. From the day’s wan- 
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dering there has resulted a sort of honey 
of the mind—nothing more definite than 
that; yet, if I truly conceive the purpose 
of such travel, result sufhiciently definite. 
Still, how shall one convey that delicate, 
subtle compound to another! 

\ friend of mine unusually susceptible 
to the evocative power of perfumes Car- 
ries her memories of California in the 
form of a silken pillow filled with leaves 


and blossoms gathered in that land of 


color and fragrance, and she has but 
to lay her head upon it to visualize, by 
the aid of its aromatic magic, all the 
beauty and strangeness of scenes that 
volumes of accurate description could 
never have captured. He who would 
write of Provence may well despairingly 
desire to make of his words some such 
enchanted pomander. For himself, as I 
have said, his best note-book may well 
be a sort of symbolic herbarium. This 
olive leaf and this almond blossom will 


make a picture for him of the wide plain 
that, once a sea stretching between 
Marseilles and Arles, is now a vast pat- 
tern of olive and almond orchards, the 
sad, burned foliage of the olive that seems 
born old and never seems young, blended 
decoratively with the fairy-like mauve 
of the almond blossoms in endless repe- 
tition. This cypress-cone will tell of 
those solemn walls of cypress-trees that 
everywhere in Provence emphasize the 
general sadness of the landscape, natural 
sereens whose purpose is to protect the 
farms and vineyards from the mistral, 
whose force has given a southern slant 
even to their dark strength. This yellow 
flower, a sort of gorse, this blue flower, a 
sort of heather, will tell of the wonderful 
ivory-white roads stretching, hushed and 
spectral, on and on past farm-houses of 
ancient stone, walled about like for- 
tresses, here and there a silver lane of 
plane-trees leading up to their arched 
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gateways; here and there in the dis- 
tance a russet-roofed town, tragically 
ancient, hardly to be distinguished from 
the rocky scarp up which it clambers 
and huddles, with a crown of church 
rowers and great bells silhouetted against 
the sky. 

But along with these visible memo- 
ries will be evoked, too, the atmosphere 
of retrospective thought in which they 
floated for us, the luminous ether of an- 
tiquity bathing them in a spiritual radi- 
ance; for, inevitably, the actual solid 
earth of Provence seems éven less hgura- 
tively than in reality a palimpsest, script 
overlaid upon script by race after race, 
century after century: Phoenician, Pho- 
cean, Greek, Roman, Visigoth. Saracen, 
Norman—here some broken 
pre-Christian times emerging clear 
through the half-effaced writing of a 
lacer day, with the waters of the Rhone 
and the Mediterranean for its earliest 
caligraphers. The eye and the mind 


co-operate in a vision which is at once 


RUINS OF THE 


words of 
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material and immaterial, and it is im- 
possible to look at the wide plain or the 
far hills, or the streaming white road, 
without thinking of Phoenician galleys 
and Roman legions and barbarian hosts. 
Here is nothing young that was not long 
since old, and, as every handful of its 
earth contains the germinating potency 
of nature, one feels that it is 
impregnated with the living soul of hu- 
man dream and deed. And in Arles is 
gathered up, as in some solemn, lovely 
flower, all the evocative perfume of the 
Provencal past. Some places are like 
pages of the past torn from 
their context, but in Arles we have the 
whole volume, in Arles alone is concen- 
trated the whole long, many-chaptered 
history of Provence. It is written in a 
continuity of ancient stone, it hangs in 
its atmosphere as, in an old church, seem 
to hang suspended whole centuries of 
prayer—it is even written in the faces of 


so too 


isolated 


its youngest women. 
It was in a blended twilight and moon- 
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light that we reached Arles and seated 
ourselves, pleasantly weary, outside one 
of the half-dozen somnolent country 
cafés that greet the traveler on the boule- 
vard that fringes with comparative mo- 
dernity the eastern side of the town. 
There was a great stillness in the air, 
and a sense overcame us, too, of a great 
sadness, sadness as of old, old music, as 
we sat there, with a curious impression 
that we had come not merely to a 
given point in space, but had actually 
arrived at a place awe-inspiringly remote 
in time, that our day or two’s travel 
covered a distance more properly repre- 
sented, not by so many kilometers from 
Marseilles, as by so many centuries from 
the year and day. 

Presently we became aware of a plain- 
tive, gathering murmur, blent with the 
wandering tinkle of little bells, and, look- 
ing out along the road, there appeared 
a cloud of dust moving slowly toward us. 
It was this cloud that was so plaintively 
vocal, and soon, in the half-light, there 
emerged at its head a tall man walking 
with a long staff, and carrying something 
under his arm, and now too there was 
the sound of a multitude of soft pattering 
feet. It was a shepherd and his flock, 
and soon the roadway was flooded with 
a warm baaing woolly sea, surging in 
pathetic sheep-like fashion at the heels 
of a tall man, and gradually subsiding 
to a halt as he strode toward the open 
door of the café. As he came by us, he 
turned aside and tenderly revealed to 
us the contents of his bag—two young 
lambs thus slung over his shoulder, their 
soft heads pushing out and _ bleating 
under his caressing hands. He seemed 
to have no dog to assist him, and when 
fhe disappeared indoors in search of his 
wine the flock stood around patiently 
waiting, as though quite understanding 
his errand. It was all curiously dream- 
like and far away, and the sound of the 
bells and the lost, lonely bleating seemed 
to be the very voice of the twilight, a 
part, too, of the ancestral sadness of the 
time and place. They, too, struck a note 
of antiquity, for sheep and shepherds 
had thus come along the road even when 
the old town was young. So the flocks 
of the vast hordes of the Goth had 
bleated mournfully centuries ago, as 
they slowly swept along the banks of 


the Rhone to meet the legions of Marius 
Is there indeed anything older than 
shepherd and his sheep? 

We slept that might in a hotel int 
the facade of which are built two col 
umns with part of a pediment, fragment 
of the ancient forum which still give 
its name to the little central square of 
the town, the Place de Forum; and, as 
we looked from our windows in thé 
morning, the first sight that met ou 
eyes was a statue of Frédéric Mistral, 
in whose idolized person the ancient 
kingdom of Arles may be said literally 
to survive, for if ever a man has been 
spiritual king in his own land, that man 
is Mistral in Provence. And _ surely 
there is no honor or love that Arles can 
bring him that he has not abundantly 
won. Its history is the sacred theme of 
his loveliest verse, and of the beauty of 
its women he has been the lifelong laure- 
ate. Recently, too, he made it the gen- 
erous gift of his Nobel prize of a hundred 
thousand francs, founding with it L« 
Museon Arlaten, or “ Palace of the Féli 
briges,”’ wherein is stored a romanti 
treasure-trove of Provencal relics, and 
many memorials of that “ Félibres” move- 
ment of which he has been the master 
spirit. There the bibliophile can rejoice 
his eyes with the original manuscript of 
Miréio, and there is piously preserved 
the veritable cradle in which its author 
was roc ked. There, too, you can won- 
de ringly look upon the golden hair of the 
unknown princess of Les Baux whos: 
story he has told, a story I shall have to 
recall in another place. But of the 
manifold treasures of Arles I must not 
even begin to speak. Something like 
library has been written upon Arles, but 
it is not too much to say that the dis- 
tilled essence of it all is to be found in 
Mr. T. A. Cook’s beautiful Old Provence. 
I shall do well if | persuade the reade: 
to seek there what | cannot hope to give 
him. Yet nothing but a great poem 
could adequately express the lovely 
truth of Arles, and the poem would need 
to be written by him who wrote the 
“Ode on a Grecian Urn.” 

Rightly to suggest the frame of mind 
in which one stands to-day in the huge 
Roman amphitheater, looming like a 
work of giants in a circle of neat, 
quaint houses, pierced by medievally 
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irrow but exquisitely clean and clois- 
rally quiet streets, spreading a great 
one silence all about it; or among the 
eautiful fragments of the Greek thea- 
r close by; or, again, before the elabo- 
itely sculptured 
loorwav of the an- 
ient church of St. 
lrophime; it will be 
vell to set down a few 
facts of the history of 
\rles, each one of 
which concentrates a 
vhole world of roman- 
tic association. 
Arles was originally 
a city of old Gaul, and 
because in those early 
times the Mediterra- 
nean spread all about 
it—long since shrunk 
away, owing to the 
delta-making procliv- 
ities of the Rhone, still 
swiftly running by its 
western wall—the col- 
onizing Greeks of 
Marseilles made it one 
of their chief outposts. 
When Cesar was pre- 
paring to attack Mar- 
seilles, it was in the 
dockyards of Arles 
that he built his ships 
as in a later time 
English ships bound 
for the Crusades tar- 
ried awhile on their 
eastern voyage. Here 
Czsar’s quaestor, Ti- 
berius Claudius Nero, 
stationed his sixth le- 
gion. Here Constan- 
tine built a palace 
that still remains. 
Here St. Trophime 
brought Christianity 
traight, the legend 
goes, from the hands 
f St. Peter himself, building in the 
hurch that retains his name an oratory 
ledicated to that Virgin who was still 
ilive! Honorius raised it to the dignity 
‘fa capital, and praised it in exuberant 
Latin. Ansonius sang of it as “Gallula 
Roma”—the Gallic Rome. Visigoths, 
Burgundians, Ostrogoths, and French- 
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men successively filled it with turbu- 
lent history. Inthe ninth century, when 
Provence became a kingdom, Arles was 
chosen for the capital of its kings. No 
less a person than 


Barbarossa was 


THE SCULPTURED DOORWAY OF THE ANCIENT CHURCH OF ST. TROPHIME 


crowned in its St. Trophime. Four 
other kings of the Holy Roman Empire 
were crowned there also, and homage for 
Arles was done to Henry VI. by Richard 
Coeur de Lion. Later, Arles became a 
republic allied to the other sea repub- 
lics of Genoa, Pisa, and Venice. To its 
beautiful necropolis of Les Alyscamps 
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the bodies of unnumbered great ones 
were brought from afar for burial, as to 
a place of sanctity unusually distin- 
guished. And here in the seventeenth 
century Greek beauty rose from its grave 
in the form of a “Venus,” discovered in 
the ruins of the Greek theater, that 
“Venus of Arles”’ which ts now one of 
the noblest treasures of the Louvre—as 
to this day the Greek type of beauty 
still survives, it is claimed, in the beauty 
of its living women. 

Well may Arles lift perhaps the proud- 
est head among the cities of France, and 
well may it wear that air of distinguished 
sorrow that seems to perv ade its very 
atmosphere. 

“Rome dressed thee new, City of 
Arles,” cries Mistral in impassioned cele- 
bration, “built thee true with white 
stones; a hundred and a score of gates 
she placed before thee in the Amphi- 
theater; and like a princess of the 
Empire, thou hadst the Circus for thy 
pleasure, the gorgeous Aqueducts, the 
Theater, the Hippodrome.” 

To-day still, among all the relics of 


later associations, it is the impression 
of Rome and Greece that prevails 
Later races have not “writ” themselves 
“large” as they have done. Smaller and 
more perishable was the later script, 
and Arles is still Greece and Rome for 
all the rest, Greek even the faces of it 
women—the old Greek type mysteri 
ously surviving here as nowhere else in 
the world: so, at least, has attested a 
chorus of panegyrists such as beauty 
has seldom been able to enlist in her 
service. 

Poets, painters, and sculptors seem lit 
erally to have gone mad over the beauty 
of the Arlesienne—Mistral being onc« 
more the arch-priest. “I tell you,” says 
he, in a poem entitled “ L’Arlatenco” (the 
Arlesienne), “‘and do not doubt it: the 
young girl of whom I speak is a queen, 
for—she is but twenty and she comes 
from Arles.” 

One curious thing about this survival 
of the Greek type, it is asserted, is that 
it is found only in the women. For 
hz indsome men we are referred to Taras- 


con. “Arles for the women—Tarascon 
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for the men,” goes the proverb. And 
certainly Arles seems to have taken the 
praise sufficiently to heart, and, indeed, 
if it is not ungracious to say so, with 
something like American advertising ge- 
nius made the most of its reputation 


for feminine pulchritude. Every other 
shop window displays photographs of 
the fair Arlesienne, and even toy-shops 
have her in the form of dolls, and con- 
fectioners in the form of candy. If 
every girl in Arles should regard her- 
self as a re-embodiment of its famous 
“Venus,” she could hardly be blamed. 
But such adulation has its dangerous 
side, and it is doubtless a little hard upon 
her that one should enter Arles with 
one’s expectations raised to such a pitch 
by poetic panegyric and civic advertise- 
ment. Beauty, too, notoriously has its 
bad days, and, to tell the truth as it 
came to me with fear and trembling, | 
cannot but wonder if the days we spent 
in Arles were not among them. We 
saw many faces with strong, dark eyes 
beneath broad, calm brows, framed in 
striking blue-black hair, but, had they 
not been crowned with the pretty, quaint 
\rlesian head-dress, and had not the 
houlders beneath been draped in the 
traditional lace fichu, and the form in 
full, dignified, old-fashioned skirts— 
well! . . . They suggested character, 
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dignity, a fine seriousness—but I confess 
that | sought in vain for chat flawless 
Greek profile; and, were I to tell the 
simple American truth, | would say that 
[ did not see a single pretty face! Doubt- 
less the word “pretty” condemns one. 
Well, | mean a face that suddenly lights 
up a street, and leaves you dreaming— 
such faces as one sees by the hundreds 
on Fifth Avenue or Broadway on a sum- 
mer afternoon. Probably my taste is all 
at fault, and probably, too, | had bad 
luck. It would be unfair to expect every 
face one met, even in Arles, to be beau- 
tiful, and doubtless the fairest faces 
happened to be indoors or were in some 
other street. Yet | am forced to say 
that I couldn’t find them in the shop- 
windows, either— perhaps the fairest 
Arlesiennes are too dignified to be pho- 
tographed—but the beauty I did find 
was in the faces of the older women. It 
would seem to be becoming to the Arle- 
sienne to grow old. The type would 
seem to wear well, and gather beauty 
out of the years. One beautiful old face 
I shall never forget, that of an old country 
woman who came into a café one after- 
noon selling some knitted wares. Hers 
was the only face I saw in Arles which 
compelled a second thought, the only 
one of which I would have liked a 
picture. 


The Voice 


BY LOUISE 


MORGAN SILL 


VOICE that strangely sings to me, 
Bird or spirit, or what you are, 
The world can very lonely be 


When you are far. 


But when you come, and suddenly 
My soul wakes thrilling to your call, 
There is no lonely world for me 


You fill it all. 
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how Grevill Burton got mixed up with 
them, how he ever could have known 
Charles Wrackham. 

Well, he did know him, pretty inti- 
mately, too, but it was through An- 
tigone, and because of Antigone, and for 
Antigone’s adorable sake. We never 
called her anything but Antigone, though 
Angelette was the name that Wrack- 
ham, with that peculiar short-sighted- 
ness of his, had given to the splendid 
creature. 

Why Antigone? You'll see why. 

They met first, if you'll believe 4t, at 
Ford Lankester’s funeral. I'd gone to 
Chenies early with young Furnival, who 
was “doing” the funeral for his paper, 
and with Burton, who knew the Lan- 
kesters, as I did,-slightly. I’d had a 
horrible misgiving that I should see 
Wrackham there; and there he was, in 
the intense mourning of that black cloak 
and slouch hat he used to wear. The 
cloak was a fine thing as far as it went, 
and with a few more inches he really 
might have carried it off; but those few 
more inches were just what had been 
denied him. He was standing in it un- 
der a yew-tree looking down into Lan- 
kester's grave. It was a small white 
chamber about two feet square—enough 
for his ashes. The earth at the top of it 
was edged with branches of pine and 
laurel. 

Furnival said afterward you could see 
what poor Wrackham was thinking of. 
He would have pine branches. Pine 
would be appropriate for the stormy 
child of nature that he was. And laurel 

there would have to be lots of laurel. 

Yes, I know it’s sad, in all conscience. 
But Furnival seemed to think it funny 


SINCLAIR 


then, for he called my attention to hi 
I mustn’t miss him, he said. 

Perhaps | might have thought 
funny too, if it hadn’t been for Antigon: 
I was not prepared for Antigone. | 
hadn’t realized her. She was there | 
side her father, not looking into +t! 
grave, but looking at him, as if she kn« 
what he was thinking and found it, 
we find it now, pathetic. But unbear- 
ably pathetic. 

Somehow there seemed nothing in- 
congruous in her being there. No, | 
can’t tell you what she was like to look 
at, except that she was like a grea 
sacred, sacrificial figure; she might hav: 
come there to pray, or to offer something, 
or to pour out a libation. 

It was because of Antigone that I went 
up and spoke to him, and did it (I lik: 
to think I did it now) with reverenc« 
He seemed, in spite of the reverence, to 
be a little dashed at seeing me ther 
His idea evidently was that if so obscur: 
a person as I was could be present, it 
diminished his splendor and significance. 

He inquired (for hope was immortal 
in him) x a I was there for the pa- 
pers? I said, No, I wasn’t there for any- 
thing. I had come down with Burton 
because we— But he interrupted me. 

“What's he doing here?” he said. 
There was the funniest air of resentment 
and suspicion about him. 

I reminded him that Burton’s “ Essay 
on Ford Lankester” had given him a 
certain claim. Besides, Mrs. Lankeste: 
had asked him. He was one of the few 
she had asked. I really couldn’t tell him 
she had asked me. 

His gloom was awful enough when hx 
heard that Burton had been asked. You 
see, the fact glared, and even he must 
have felt it, that he, with his tremendous, 
his horrific vogue, had not achieved 


what Grevill Burton had by his young 


talent. He had ne er known Ford Lan- 
kester. Goodness knows, I didn’t mean 
to rub it into him; but there it was. 
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We had moved away from the edge of 
the grave (1 think he didn’t like to be 
seen standing there with me) and | 
begged him to introduce me to his daugh- 
cer. He did so with an alacrity which I 
have since seen was anything but flat- 
tering to me, and left me with her, while 
he made what you might call a dead set 
at Furnival. He had had his eye on him 
and on the other representatives of the 
press all the time he had been talking to 
me. Now he made straight for him; 
when Furnival edged off he followed; 
when Furnival dodged he doubled; he 
was so afraid that Furnival might miss 
him. As if Furnival could have missed 
him, as if in the face of Wrackham’s 
vogue his paper would have let him miss 
him. It would have been as much as 
Furny’s place on it was worth. 

But it wasn’t till it was all over that 
he came out really strong. We were 
sitting together in the parlor of the vil- 
lage inn, he and Antigone, and Grevill 
Burton and Furnival and I, with an hour 
on our hands before our train left. I 
had ordered tea on Antigone’s account, 
for | saw that she was famished. They 
had come down from Devonshire that 
same day. They had got up at five to 
catch the early train from Seaton Junc- 
tion, and then they’d made a dash 
across London for the twelve-thirty from 
Marylebone; and somehow they’d either 
failed or forgotten to lunch. Antigone 
said she hadn’t cared about it. Anyhow, 
there she was with us. We were all feel- 
ing that relief from nervous tension 
which comes after a funeral. Furnival 
had his stylo out and was jotting down 
a few impressions. Wrackham had edged 
ip to him and was sitting, you may say, 
in Furny’s pocket while he explained to 
us that his weak health would have pre- 
vented him from coming, but that he 
had to come. He evidently thought that 
the funeral couldn’t have ta€en place 
without him, not with any decency, you 
know. And then Antigone said a thing 
for which I loved her instantly. 

“T oughtn’t to have come,” she said. 


| felt all the time I oughtn’t. I hadn’t 
any right.” 

Chat drew him. 

“You had your right,” he said. “You 


are your father’s daughter.” 
He brooded somberly. 
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“Tt was not,” he said, “what I had 
expected—that meager following. Who 
were there? Not two, not three, and 
there should have been an army of us.” 

He squared himself and faced the in- 
visible as if he led the van. 

That and his attitude drew Burton 
down on to him. 

“Was there ever an army,” 
dangerously, “of ‘us’?” 

Wrackham looked at Burton (it was 
the first time he’d taken the smallest 
notice of him) with distinet approval, as 
if the young man had srddenly shown 
more ability than he had given him 
credit for. But you don’t suppose he’d 
seen the irony in him. Not he! 

“You're right,” he said. “Very right. 
All the same, there ought to have been 
more there besides myself.” 

He would have kept it up intermi- 
nably on that scale, but Antigone created 
a diversion (I think she did it on purpose 
to screen him) by getting up and going 
out softly into the porch of the inn. 

Burton followed her there. 

You forgive many things to Burton. 
I have had to forgive his cutting me out 
with Antigone. He says that they talked 
about nothing but Ford Lankester out 
there, and certainly as I joined them I 
heard Antigone saying again, “I oughtn’t 
to have come. I only came because I 
adored him.” I heard Burton say, “‘ And 
you never knew him?” And Antigone, 
**No, how could 1?” 

And then I saw him give it back to her 
with his young radiance. “It’s a pity. 
He would have adored you.” 

He always says it was Ford Lankester 
that did it. 

The next thing F urnival’ s article came 
out. Charles Wrackham’s name was in 
it all right, and poor Antigone’s. I’m 
sure it made her sick to see it there. 
Furny had been very solemn and deco- 
rous in his article; but in private his pro- 
fanity was awful. He said it only re- 
mained now for Charles Wrackham todie. 


he asked 


He didn’t die. Not then, not all at 
once. He had an illness afterward that 
sent his circulation up to I don’t know 
what, but he didn’t die of it. He knew 


his business far too well to die then. We 
had five blessed years of him. 
we have done with less. 


Nor could 


Words can’t 
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describe the joy he was to us, nor what 
he would have been but for Antigone. 

I ought to tell you that he recovered 
his spirits wonderfully on our way back 
from Chenies. He had mistaken our 
attentions to Antigone for interest in 
him, and he began to unbend, to unfold 
himself, to expand gloriously. It was as 
as if he felt that the removal of Ford 
Lankester had left him room. 

He proposed that Burton and I should 
make a pilgrimage some day to Wild- 
weather Hall. He called it a pilgrimage 
—to the shrine, - understand. 

Well, we made it. We used to make 
many pilgrimages, ied Burton made 
more than I 

The Sacred Place, you remember, was 
down in East Devon. He’d built himself 
there a modern Tudor mansion—if you 
know what that is—and ruined the most 
glorious bit of the coast between Seaton 
and Sidmouth. It stood at the head of a 
combe looking to the sea. They'd used 
old stone for the enormous front of it, 
and really, if he’d stuck it anywhere 
else it might have been rather fine. But 
it was much too large for the combe. 
Why, when all the lights were lit in it 

ou could see it miles out to sea, twin- 
ling away like the line of the Brighton 
Parade. It was one immense advertise- 
ment of Charles Wrackham. 

The regular approach to him, for pil- 
grims, was extraordinarily impressive. 
And not only the “grounds,” but the 
whole interior of the Tudor mansion 
must have been planned with a view to 
that alone. It was all staircase and 
galleries and halls, black oak darkness 
and sudden clear spaces and beautiful 
chintzy, silky rooms, lots of them, for 
Mrs. Wrackham, and books and busts 
and statues everywhere. And these were 
only his outer courts; inside them was his 
sanctuary. 

As you came through, everything led 
up to him, as it were, by easy stages and 
gradations. He didn’t burst on you 
cruelly and blind you. You waited a 
minute or two in the library, which was 
all what he called “silent presences and 
peace.” The silent presences, you see, 
prepared you for him. And when, by 
gazing on the busts of Shakespeare and 
Cervantes, your mind was tuned up to 
him, then you were let in. 


It’s no use speculating what he wou 
have been if he'd never written anything 
You cannot detach him from his wn 
ings, nor would he have wished to 
detached. I suppose he would still oo. 
been the innocent, dependent creatur 
that he was, fond, very fond of himself, 
but fond also of his home and of hj 
wife and daughter. It was his dom: 
ticity, described, illustrated, exploite: 
in a hundred papers, that helped t 
endear Charles Wrackham to his pr 
posterous public. It was part of the im 
mense advertisement. His wife’s gowns, 
the sums he spent on her, the affectio: 
that he notoriously lavished on her, wer 
part of it. 

I’ll own that at one time I had a great 
devotion to Mrs. Wrackham (circum 
stances have somewhat strained it since) 
She was a woman of an adorable plump 
ness, with the remains of a beauty which 
must have been pink and golden onc 
And she would have been absolutely sim 
ple but for the touch of assurance that 
was given her by her position as th: 
publicly loved wife of a great man 
Every full, round line of her face and 
figure declared (I don’t like to say adver- 
tised) her function. She existed in and 
for Charles Wrackham. 


It was our second day, Sunday, and 
Wrackham had been asleep in his shrinc 
all afternoon while she piloted us in the 
heat about the “grounds.” I remember 
I began that Sunday by cracking up 
Burton to her, just to see how she would 
take it, and perhaps for another reason. 
I spoke to her of Burton and his work, 
of the essay on Ford Lankester, of the 
brilliant novel he had just published; 
and | even went so far as to speak of 
the praise it had received; but I couldn’t 
interest her in Burton. I believe she 
always, up to the very last, owed Burton 
a grudge%n account of his novels; not 
so much because he had so presump- 
tuously written them as because he had 
been praised for writing them. 

I don’t know how I got her off Wrack- 
ham and on to Antigone. I may hav: 
asked her point-blank to what extent 
Antigone was her father’s daughter. | 
was given to understand that Antigon 
was a dedicated child, achild set apart and 
consecrated to the service of her father. 
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It was not, of course, to be expected that 
she should inherit any of his genius; 
Mrs. Wrackham see med to think it sufh- 
ciently wonderful that she should have 
developed the intelligence that fitted her 
to be his secretary. | was not to suppose 
it was because he couldn’t afford a 
secretary (the lady laughed as she said 
this: for you see how absurd it was, 
the idea of Charles Wrackham not being 
able to afford anything). It was because 
thev both felt that Antigone ought not 
to be, as she put it, “overshadowed” by 
him; he wished that she should be asso- 
ciated, intimately associated, with his 
work; that the child should have her 
little part in his glory. 

She sighed under the sunshade. “‘ That 
child,” she said, “can do ‘more for him, 
Mr. Simpson, than | can.’ 

| could see that though the poor lady 
didn’t know it, she suffered a subtle sor- 
row and temptation. If she hadn’t been 
so amiable, if she hadn’t been so good, 
she would have been jealous of Antigone. 

She assured us that only his wife and 
daughter knew what he really was. 

We wondered, did Antigone -know? 
She made no sign of distance or dissent, 
but somehow she didn’t seem to belong 
to him. There was something remote 
and irrelevant about her; she didn’t fit 
into the advertisement. And in her re- 
moteness and irrelevance she remained 
inscrutable. She gave no clue to what 
she really thought of him. We couldn’t 
tell whether, like her mother, she be- 
lieved implicitly, or whether she -saw 
through him. 

She was devoted to him, devoted with 
passion. There couldn’t be any sort of 
doubt about it. 

Sometimes I wondered even then if 
it wasn’t almost entirely a passion of 
pity. For she must have known. 

And the tenderness she put into it! 

Wrackham never knew how it pro- 
tected him. It regularly spoiled our plea- 
sure in him. We couldn’t—when we 
thought of Antigone—get the good out 
of him we might have done. We had to 
be tender to him, too. I think Antigone 
liked us for our tenderness. Certainly 
she liked Burton, from the first. 


They had known each other about six 
months when he proposed to her, and 
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she wouldn’t have him. He went on 
proposing at ridiculously short intervals, 
but it wasn’t a bit of good. Wrackham 
wouldn’t give his consent, and it seemed 
Antigone wouldn’t marry anybody with- 
out it. He said Burton was too poor 
and Antigone too young, but the real 
reason was that Burton’s proposal came 
as a horrible shock to his vanity. I told 
you how coolly he had appropriated the 
young man’s ardent and irrepressible 
devotion; he had looked on him as a 
disciple, a passionate pilgrim to his 
shrine; and the truth, the disillusion- 
ment, was more than he could stand. 
He’d never had a disciple or a pilgrim 
of Burton’s quality. He had had his eye 
on him from the first as a young man, 
an exceptionally brilliant young man 
who might be useful to him. 

And so, though he wouldn’t let the 
brilliant young man marry his daughter, 
he wasn’t going to lose sight of him; and 
Burton continued his passionate pilgrim- 
ages to Wildweather Hall. 

I didn’t see Wrackham fora long time, 
but I heard of him, and heard all I 
wanted, for Burton was by no means so 
tender to him as he used to be. And I 
heard of poor Antigone. I gathered that 
she wasn’t happy, that she was losing 
some of her splendor and vitality. In 
all Burton’s pictures of her you could see 
her droop. 

This went on for nearly three years, 
and by that time Burton, as you know, 
had made a name for himself that 
couldn’t be ignored. He was also mak- 
ing a modest, a rather painfully modest, 
income. And one evening he burst into 
my rooms and told me it was all right. 
Antigone had come round. Wrackham 
hadn't, but that didn’t matter. An- 
tigone had said she didn’t care. They 
might have to wait a bit, but that didn’t 
matter, either. The great thing was that 
she had accepted him, that she had had 
the courage to oppose her father. You 
see, they scored because, as long as 
Wrackham had his eye on Burton, he 
didn’t forbid him the house. 

I went down with him soon after that 
by Wrackham’s invitation. I’m not sure 
that he hadn’t his eye on me; he had his 
eye on everybody in those days when, you 
know, his vogue, his tremendous vogue, 
was just perceptibly on the decline. 
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I found him changed, rather pitiably 
changed, and in low spirits. “They” 
the reviewers, the terribly profane young 
men—had been “going for him” again, 
as he called it. 

‘There were moments of a dreadful in- 
sight when he heard behind him the 
creeping of the tide of oblivion, and it 
frightened him. He was sensitive to 
every little fluctuation in his vogue. He 
had the fear of its vanishing before his 
eyes. And there he was, shut up among 
all his splendor with his fear, and it was 
his wife’s work and Antigone’s to keep 
it from him, to stand between him and 
that vision. He was like a child when 
his terror was on him; he would go to 
anybody for comfort. I believe if An- 
tigone and his wife hadn’t been there, 
he'd have confided in his chauffeur. 

He confided now in us, walking a lit- 
tle dejectedly with us in his “grounds.” 

“They'd destroy me,” he said, “‘if 
they could. How they can take pleasure 
in it, Simpson—it’s incredible, incom- 
prehensible.” 

He kept on saying it was easy enough 
to destroy a great name. Did they 
know—did any one know—what it cost 
to build one? 

I said to myself that possibly Antigone 
might know. All I said to him was, 
“Look here, we're agreed they can’t do 
anything. When a man has once cap- 
tured and charmed the great heart of 
the public, he’s safe—in his lifetime, 
anyway.” 

Then he burst out: “His lifetime? 
Do you suppose he cares about his life- 
time? It’s the life beyond life—the life 
beyond life.” 

It was in fact, d’you see, the Life and 
Letters. He was thinking about it then. 

He went on: “They have it all their 
own way. He can’t retort; he can’t ex- 
plain; he can’t justify himself. It’s only 
when he’s dead they'll let him speak. 

“Well, | mean to. That’ll show’em,” 
he said, “that ’ll show ’em.” 

“He’s thinking of it, Simpson. He’s 
thinking of it,’ Burton said to me that 
evening. 

He smiled. He didn’t know what his 
thinking of it was going to mean—for him. 


He had been thinking of it for some 
considerable time. That pilgrimage was 


my last—it ‘li be two years ago thi 
autumn—and it was in the spring of last 
year he died. 

He was happy in his death. It saved 
him from the thing he dreaded abov: 
everything, certainty of the ultimate ex 
tinction. It has not come yet. We ar 
feeling still the long reverberation of his 
vogue. We miss him still in the gleam, 
the jest gone forever from the papers 
There is no doubt but that his death 
staved off the ultimate extinction. And 
there was more laurel and a large: 
crowd at Brookwood than on the day 
when we first met him in the churchyard 
at Chenies. 

And then we said there had been stuff 
in him. We talked (in the papers) of 
his “output.” He had been, after all, a 
prodigious, a gigantic worker. He ap- 
pealed to our profoundest national in- 
stincts, to our British admiration of 
sound business, of the self-made, suc- 
cessful man. He might not have done 
anything for posterity, but he had pro 
vided magnificently for his child and 
widow. 

So we appraised him. Then on the 
top of it all the crash came, the tremen- 
dous crash that left his child and widow 
almost penniless. He hadn’t provided 
for them at all. He had provided fo: 
nothing but his own advertisement. He 
had been living, not only beyond his 
income, but beyond, miles beyond, his 
capital; beyond even the perennial 
»ower that was the source of it. And 
- had been afraid, poor fellow, to re- 
trench, to reduce by one cucumber-frame 
the items of the huge advertisement; 
why, it would have been as good as 
putting up the shop windows. 

His widow explained tearfully how it 
all was, and how wise and foreseeing h« 
had been, what a thoroughly sound man 
of business. And really we thought th« 
dear lady wouldn’t be left so very badly 
off. We calculated that Burton would 
marry Antigone, and that the simple, 
self-denying woman would live in mod- 
est comfort on the mere proceeds of the 
inevitable sale. Then we heard that the 
Tudor mansion, the “grounds,” the very 
cucumber-frames, were sunk in a mort- 
gage; and the sale of his “effects,” the 
motor-cars and furniture, the books and 
the busts, paid his creditors in full, but 
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‘t left a bare pittance for his child and 


W idow. 

(hey had come up to town in that 
exalted state with which courageous 
women face adversity. In her excite- 
ment Antigone tried hard to break off 
her engagement to Grevill Burton. She 
was going to do type writing; she was 
going to be somebody’s secretary; she 
was going to doa thousand things. She 
had got it into her head, poor girl, that 
Wrackham had killed himself, ruined 
himself, by his efforts to provide for his 
child and widow. They had been the 
millstones round his neck. She even 
talked openly now about the “pot- 
boilers” they had compelled papa to 
write; by which she gave us to under- 
stand that he had been made for better 
things. It would have broken your heart 
to hear her. 

Her mother, ravaged and reddened by 
grief, met us day after day (we were 
doing all we could for her) with her in- 
destructible, luminous smile. She could 
be tearful still, on provocation, through 
the smile, but there was something about 
her curiously casual and calm, some- 
thing that hinted almost complacently 
at a little mystery somewhere, as if she 
had up her sleeve resources that we were 
not allowing for. 

“Lord only knows,” I said to Burton, 
what the dear soul imagines will turn 
up.” 

[hen one day she sent for me; for 
me, mind you, not Burton. There was 
something that she and her daughter de- 
sired to consult me about. I went off 
at once to the dreadful little lodgings in 
the Fulham Road where they had taken 
refuge. I found Antigone looking, if any- 
thing, more golden and more splendid, 
more divinely remote and irrelevant 
against the dingy background. Her 
mother was sitting very upright at the 
head and she at the side of the table 
that almost filled the room. They called 
me to the chair set for me facing An- 
tigone. Throughout the interview I was 
exposed, miserably, to the clear candor 
of her gaze. ‘ 

Her mother, with the simplicity which 
was her charming quality, came straight 
to the point. It seemed that Wrackham 
had thought better of us, of Burton and 
me, than he had ever let us know. He 
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had named us his literary executors. Of 
course, his widow expounded, with the 
option of refusal. Her smile took for 
granted that we would not refuse. 

What did I say? Well, I said that I 
couldn’t speak for Burton, but for my 
own part I—I said I was honored (for 
Antigone was looking at me with those 
eyes), and of course | shouldn’t think of 
refusing, and I didn’t imagine Burton 
would, either. You see I’d no idea what 
it meant. I supposed we were only in 
for the last piteous turning out of the 
dead man’s drawers, the sorting and 
sifting of the rubbish-heap. We were to 
decide what was worthy of him and what 
was not. 

There couldn’t, I supposed, be much 
of it. He had been hard-pressed. He 
had always published up to the extreme 
limit of his production. 

I had forgotten all about the Life and 
Letters. They had been only a fantastic 
possibility, a thing our profane imagina- 
tion played with; and under the serious, 
chastening influence of his death it had 
ceased to play. 

And now they were telling me that 
this thing was a fact. The Letters were, 
at any rate. [hey had raked them all 
in, to the last post-card (he hadn’t writ- 
ten any to us), and there only remained 
the Life. It wasn’t a perfectly accom- 
plished fact; it would need editing, fill- 
ing out and completing from where he 
had left it off. He had not named his 
editor, his biographer, in writing—at 
least they could find no note of it among 
his papers—but he had expressed a wish, 
a wish that they felt they could not dis- 
regard. He had expressed it the night 
before he died to Antigone, who was with 
him. 

“Did he not, dearest?” 

| heard Antigone say, “‘ Yes, mamma.” 
She was not looking at me then. 

There was a perfectly awful silence. 
And then Antigone did look at me and 
she smiled faintly. 

“It isn’t you,” she said. 

No, it was not I. I wasn’t in it. It 
was Grevill Burton. 

I ought to tell you it wasn’t an open 
secret any more that Burton was editing 
the Life and Letters of Ford Lankester, 
with a Critical Introduction. The an- 
nouncement had appeared in the papers 
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a day or two before Wrackham’s death. 
He had had his eye on Burton. He may 
have wavered between him and another, 
he may have doubted whether Burton 
was, after all, good enough; but that 
honor, falling to Burton at that moment, 
clinched it. There was prestige, there 
was the thing he wanted Burton was 
his man. 

There wouldn’t, Mrs. Wrackham said, 
be so very much editing to do. He had 
worked hard in the years before his 
death. He had gathered in all the mate- 
rial, and there were considerable frag- 
ments—whole blocks of reminiscences— 
which could be left, which should be left, 
as they stood (her manner implied that 
they were monuments). What they 
wanted, of course, was something more 
than editing. Anybody could have done 
that. There was the Life to be com- 
pleted in the later years, the years in 
which Mr. Burton had known him more 
intimately than any of his friends. 
Above all, what was necessary, what had 
been made so necessary, was a Critical 
Introduction, the summing up, the 
giving of him to the world as he really 
was. 

Did I think they had better approach 
Mr. Burton direct, or would I do that 
for them? Would I sound him on the 
subject? 

I said, cheerfully, that I would sound 
him. If Burton couldn’t undertake it 
(1 had to prepare them for this possibil- 
ity), no doubt we should find somebody 
who could, 

But Antigone met this suggestion with 
a clear “No.” It wasn’t to be done at 
all unless Mr. Burton did it. And her 
mother gave a little cry. It was incon- 
ceivable that it should not be done. Mr. 
Burton must. He would. He would see 
the necessity, the importance of it. 

Well, I sounded Burton. He stared 
at me aghast. I was relieved to find that 
he was not going to be sentimental about 
it. He refused flatly. 

“TI can’t do him and Lankester,” he 
said. 

| saw his point. He would have to 
keep himself clean for him. I said of 
course he couldn’t, but I didn’t know 
how he was going to make it straight 
with Antigone. 

“T sha’n’t have to make it straight 


with Antigone,” he said. “She’ll see ; 
She always has seen.” 


That was just exactly what I doubted 

I was wrong. She always had see: 
And it was because she saw, and loathed 
herself for seeing, that she insisted on 
Burton’s doing this thing. It was part 
of her expiation, her devotion, her long 
sacrificial act. She was dragging Bur- 
ton into it partly, I believe, because | 
had seen too, more clearly, more pr 
fanely, more terribly than she. 

Oh, and there was more in it than that. 
I got it all from Burton. He had been 
immensely plucky about it. He didn’: 
leave it to me to get him out of it. H: 
had gone to her himself, so certain was 
he that he could make it straight with 
her. 

And he hadn’t made it straight at all. 
It had been more awful, he said, than | 
could imagine. She hadn’t seen his 
point. She had refused to see it, abso- 
lutely (I had been right there, anyhow). 

He had said, in order to be decent, 
that he was too busy; he was pledged 
to Lankester and couldn’t possibly do 
the two together. And she had seen al 
that. She said of course it was a pit) 
that he couldn’t do it now while people 
were ready for her father, willing, she 
said, to listen; but if it couldn’t be done 
at once, why, it couldn’t. After all, they 
could afford to wait. He, she said su- 

erbly, could afford it. She ignored in 
co fine manner the material side of the 
Life and Letters, its absolute importanc: 
to their poor finances, the fact that if 
he could afford to wait, they couldn’t. 
I don’t think that view of it ever entered 
into her head. The great thing, she 
said, was that it should be done. 

And then he had to tell her that he 
couldn’t do it. He couldn’t do it at all. 
“That part of it, Simpson,” he said, 
“was horrible. I felt as if | were butcher- 
ing her—butchering a lamb.” 

But I gathered that he had been 
pretty firm so far, until she broke down 
and cried. For she did, poor bleeding 
lamb, all in a minute. She abandoned 
her superb attitude and her high ground 
and put it altogether on another footing. 
Her father hadn’t been the happy, satis- 
fied, facilely successful person he was 
supposed to be. People had been crue! 
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to him; they had never understood; 
thev didn’t realize that his work didn’t 
represent him. He knew, Burton knew, 
how he had felt about it, how he had felt 
about his fame. It hadn’t been the 
thing he really wanted. He had never 
had that. And, oh, she wanted him to 
have it. It was the only thing she 
wanted. The only thing she really cared 
about, the only thing she had ever asked 
of Burton. 

Even then, so he says, he had held out, 
but more feebly. He said he thought 
somebody else ought to do it, somebody 
who knew her father better. And she 
said that nobody could do it, nobody 
did know him; there was nobody’s name 
that would give the value to the thing 
that Burton’s would. That was hand- 
some of her, Burton said. And he seems 
to have taken refuge from this danger- 
ous praise in a modesty that was absurd, 
and that he knew to be absurd in a man 
who had got Lankester’s Life on his 
hands. And Antigone saw through it; 
she saw through it at once. But she 
didn’t see it all; he hadn’t the heart to let 
her see his real reasons, that he couldn’t 
do them both. He couldn’t do Wrack- 
ham after Lankester, nor yet, for Lan- 
kester’s sake, before. And he couldn’t, 
for his own sake, do him at any time. It 
would make him too ridiculous. 

\nd in the absence of his real reasons 
he seems to have been singularly ineffec- 
tive. He just sat there saying anything 
that came into his head except the one 
thing. 

Finally she made a bargain with him. 
She said that if he did it she would marry 
nim whenever he liked (she had con- 
sidered their engagement broken off, 
though he hadn’t). But (there Antigone 
was adamant) if he didn’t, if he cared so 
little about pleasing her, she wouldn’t 
marry him at all. 

hen he said of course he did care; he 
would do anything to please her, and if 
she was going to take a mean advantage 
and to put it that way— 

And of course she interrupted him and 
said he didn’t see her point; she wasn’t 
putting it that way; she wasn’t going 
to take advantage, mean or otherwise; 
it was a question of a supreme, a sacred 
obligation. How could is marry a man 
who disregarded, who was capable of 
Vou. CXXVIII.—No. 763—6 
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disregarding, her father’s dying wish? 
And that she stuck to. 

Poor Burton said he didn’t think it 
was quite fair of her to work it that way, 
but that rather than lose her, rather than 
lose Antigone, he had given in. 


He had taken the papers—the docu- 
ments—home with him; and that he 
might know the worst, the whole awful 
extent of what he was in for, he began 
overhauling them at once. 

I went to see him late one evening and 
found him at it. He had been all through 
them once, he said, and he was going 
through them again. I asked him what 
they were like. He said nothing. 

“Worse than you thought?” I asked. 

Far worse. Worse than anything I 
could imagine. It was inconceivable, he 
said, what they were like. I said I sup- 
posed they were like him. I gathered 
from his silence that it was inconceivable 
what he was. That Wrackham should 
have no conception of where he really 
stood was conceivable; we knew he was 
like that, heaps of people were and you 
didn’t think a bit the: worse of them; 
you could present a quite respectable 
Life of them with Letters by simply 
suppressing a few salient details and 
softening the egoism all round. But 
what Burton supposed he was going 
to do with Wrackham, short of de- 
stroying him! You couldn’t soften 
him; you couldn’t tone him down; he 
wore thin in the process and vanished 
under your touch. 

But, oh, he was immense! The Remi- 
niscences were the best. Burton showed 
us some of them. This was one: 

“T have been a fighter all my life. I 
have had many enemies. What man 
who has ever done anything worth doing 
has not had them? But our accounts 
are separate and I am willing to leave 
the ultimate reckoning to time.” There 
were lots of things like that. Burton 
said it was like that cloak he used to 
wear. It would have been so noble if 
only he had been a little bigger. 

And there was an entry in his diary 
that I think beat everything he’d ever 
done: “‘ May 3d, 1905. Lankester died. 
Finished the last chapter of 4 Son of 
Thunder. Ave, Frater, atque vale.” 

I thought there was a fine audacity 
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about it, but Burton said there wasn’t. 
Audacity implied a consciousness of dan- 
ger, and Wrackham had none. Burton 
was in despair. 

“Come,” I said, “there must be some- 
thing in the Letters.” 

No, the Letters were all about him- 
self, and there wasn’t anything in him. 
You couldn’t conceive the futility, the 
fatuity, the vanity; it was a disease with 
him. 

“T couldn’t have believed it, Simpson, 
if | hadn’t seen him empty himself.” 

“But the hinterland?” I said. “How 
about the hinterland? That was what 
you were to have opened up.” 

“There wasn’t any hinterland. He’s 
opened himself up. You can see all 
there was of him. It’s lamentable, Simp- 
son, lamentable.” 

| said it seemed to me to be supremely 
funny. And he said I wouldn’t think it 
funny if I were responsible for it. 

“But you aren’t,” I said. “ You must 
drop it. You can’t be mixed up with 
that. The thing’s absurd.” 

“Absurd? Absurdity isn’t in it. It’s 
infernal, Simpson, what this business 
will mean to me.” 

“Look here,” I said. “This is all rot. 
You can’t go on with it.” 

He groaned. “I must go on with it. 
If I don’t—” 

‘Antigone will hang herself?” 

“No, she won’t hang herself. She’ Il 
chuck me. That’s how she has me; it’s 
how I’m fixed. Can you conceive a 
beastlier position a 

I said | couldn’t, and that if a girl of 
mine put me in it, by Heaven, I’d chuck 
her. 

He smiled. “You can’t chuck An- 
tigone,” he said. 

I said Antigone’s attitude was what I 
didn’t understand. It was inconceivable 
she didn’t know what the things were 
like. ‘What do you suppose she really 
thinks of them?” 

That was it. She had never com- 
mitted herself to an opinion. “You 
know,” he said, “she never did.” 

“But,” I argued, “‘ you told me your- 
self she said they’d represent him. And 
they do, don’t they?” 

“Represent him?” He grinned in his 
agony. “I should think they did.” 

“But,” I persisted, because he seemed 





to me to be shirking the issue, “it was 
her idea, wasn’t it?) That they’d justify 
him, give him his chance to speak, to 
put himself straight with us ?” 

“She seems,” he said, meditatively 
“to have taken that for granted.” 

“Taken it for granted? Skittles!” | 
said. “She must have seen they wer 
impossible. I’m convinced, Burton, that 
she’s seen it all along; she’s merely test 
ing you to see how you'd behave, hovw 
far you'd go forher. You needn’t worry 
You’ ve gone far enough. She'll let you 


“No,” he said, “she’s not testing me. 
I’d have seen through her if it had been 
that. It’s deadly serious. It’s a sacred 
madness with her. She'll never let m« 
off. She'll never let herself off I’ve 
told you a hundred times it’s expiation. 
We can’t get round that.” 

“She must be mad indeed,” I said, 
“not to see.” 

“See? See?” he cried. “It’s my be- 
lief, Simpson, that she hasn’t seen. She’s 
been hiding her dear little head in the 
sand.” 

“How do you mean?” 

“| mean,” he said, “she hasn’t looked. 
She’s been afraid to.” 

*Hasn’t looked?” 

*Hasn’t read the damned things. She 
doesn’t know how they expose him.” 

“The nn, my dear fellow,” I said, 
“you've got to teil her.” 

“Tell her?” he cried. “If I told her, 
she would go and hang herself. No. I’m 
not to tell her. I’m not to tell anybody. 
She’d got an idea that he’s pretty well 
exposed himself, and, don’t you see, I’m 
to wrap him up.” 

“Wrap him up—” 

“Wrap him up, so that she can’t see, 
so that nobody can see. That's what I’m 
here for—to edit him, Simpson, edit him 
out of all recognition. She hasn’t put it 
herself that way, but that’s what sh« 
means. I’m to do my best for him. 
She’s left it to me with boundless trust 
in my—my constructive imagination. 
Do you see?’ 

I did. There was no doubt that he 
had hit it. 

“This thing” (he brought his fist 
down on it thunderingly), “when I’ve 
finished with it, won’t be Wrackham; 
it “ll be all me.” 
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THE 
“That’s to say you'll be identified 
with him?” 

“Tdentified—crucified—scarified with 
him. You don’t suppose they’d spare 
me? I shall be every bit as—as impos- 
S ble as he is.” 

“You can see all that, and yet you’re 
going through with it?” 

‘I can see all that and yet I’m going 
through with it.” 

“And they say,” I remarked, gently, 
“that the days of chivalry are dead.” 

“Oh, rot,” he said. “It’s simply that 

she’s worth it.” 

Well, he was at it for weeks. He says 
he never worked at anything as he 
worked at his Charles Wrackham. I 
don’t know what he made of him; he 
wouldn’t let me see. There was no need, 
he said, to anticipate damnation. 

It was in a fair way of being made 
public; but as yet, beyond an obscure 
paragraph in the Pubdlisher’s Circular, 
nothing had appeared about it in print. 
It remained an open secret. 

Then Furnival got hold of it. 

Whether it was simply his diabolic 
humor, or whether he had a subtler and 
profounder motive (he says himself he 
was entirely serious; he meant to make 
Burton drop it); anyhow, he put a para- 
graph in his paper, in several papers, 
announcing that Grevill Burton was 
engaged simultaneously on the Life 
and Letters of Ford Lankester and the 
Personal Reminiscences of Mr. Wrack- 
ham. 

Furnival did nothing more than that. 
He left the juxtaposition to speak for 
itself, and his paragraph was to all ap- 
pearances most innocent and decorous. 
But it revived the old, irresistible comedy 
of Charles Wrackham; it let loose the 
young demons of the press; they were 
funnier about him than ever (as funny, 
that is, as decency allowed), having held 
themselves in so long over the obituary 
notices. 

And Furnival (there, I think, his fine 
motive was apparent) took care to bring 
their ribald remarks under Burton’s no- 
tice. Furny’s idea evidently was to 
point out to Burton that his position 
was untenable, that it was not fitting 
that the same man should deal with Mr. 
Wrackham and with Ford Lankester. 
He had to keep himself clean for him. 
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If he didn’t see it, he must be made to 
see. 

He did see it. He came to me one eve- 
ning and told me that it was impossible. 
He had given it up. 

“Thank God,” I said. 

He smiled grimly. “God doesn’t come 
into it,” he said. “It’s Lankester I’ve 
given up.” 

“You haven’t!”’ I said. 

He said he had. 

He was very cool and calm about it, 
but I saw in his face the marks of secret 
agitation. He had given Lankester up, 
but not without a struggle. I didn’t 
suppose he was wriggling out of the 
other thing, he said. He couldn’t touch 
Lankester after Wrackham. It was im- 
possible for the same man to do them 
both. It wouldn’t be fair to Lankester 
or his widow. He had made himself 
unclean. 

Then I said that, if that was the way 
he looked at it, his duty was clear. He 
must give Wrackham up. 

“Give up Antigone, you mean,” he 
said. 

He couldn’t. 


Of course it was not to be thought of 
that he should give up his Lankester, and 
the first thing to be done was to muzzle 
Furnival’s young men. I went to Furny 
the next day and told him plainly that 
his joke had gone a bit too far. That he 
knew what Burton was and that it 
wasn’t a bit of good trying to force his 
hand. 

And then that evening I went on to 
Antigone. 

She said I was just in time; and when 
I asked her “For what?” she said—to 
give them my advice about her father’s 
Memoirs. 

I told her that was precisely what I’d 
come for, and she asked if Grevill had 
sent me. 

I said: No, he hadn’t. 
myself. 

“‘Because,” she said, “he’s sent them 
back.” 

I stared at her. For one moment I 
thought that he had done the only sane 
thing he could do, that he had made my 
horrible task unnecessary. 

She explained. “He wants mamma 
and me to go over them again and see 


I’d come for 
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if there aren’t some things we'd better 
leave out.” 

“Oh,” I said, “is that all?” 

I must have struck her as looking 
rather queer, for she said: “All? Why, 
whatever did you think it was?” 

With a desperate courage I dashed 
into it there where I saw my opening. 
“T thought he’d given it up.” 

“Given it up?” Her dismay showed 
me what | had yet to go through. 

But I staved it off a bit. | tried half- 
measures. ‘Well, yes,” I said: “you 
see, he’s frightfully driven with his Lan- 
kester book.” 

““But—we said—we wouldn’t have 
him driven for the world. Papa can 
wait. He has waited.” 

| ignored it and the tragic implica- 

tion. “You see,” I said, “Lankester’s 
book’s awfully important. It means 
no end to him. If he makes the fine 
thing of it we think he will, it ’ll 
lace him. What’s more, it ’ll place 
Conteheer. He’s still—as far as the 
big outside public is concerned—wait- 
ing to be placed.” 

“He mustn’t wait,” she said. “It’s 
all right. Grevill knows. We told him 
he was to do Lankester first.” 

I groaned. “It doesn’t matter,” I 
said, “which he does first.” 

“You mean he'll be driven any- 
way!” 

It was so far from what I meant that 
I could only stare at her and at her 
frightful failure to perceive. 

I remembered Burton’s theory, and I 
put it to her point-blank. Had she read 
all of the Memoirs? 

She flushed slightly. No, she said, 
not all. But mamma had. 

“Then” (I skirmished) “you don’t 
really know?” 

She parried it with “ Mamma knows.” 

And I| thrust. “But,” I said, “does 
your mother really understand?” 

I saw her wince. “Do you mean,” 
she said, “‘there are things—things in it 
that had better be kept out?” 

“No,” I said, “there weren’t any 
‘things’ in it—” 

“There couldn’t be,” she said, superb- 
ly. “Not things we’d want to hide.” 

I said there weren’t. It wasn’t 
“things” at all. I shut my eyes and 
went at it head downward. 


It was, somehow, the whole thing. 

“The whole thing?” she said, and | 
saw that I had hit her hard. 

“The whole thing,” I said. 

She looked scared for a moment 
Then she rallied. 

“But it’s the whole thing we want 
He wanted it. I know he did. He 
wanted to be represented completely o1 
not at all. As he stood. As he stood,” 
she reiterated. 

She had given me the word I wanted 
I could do it gently now. 

“That’s it,” I said. “These Memoirs 
won't represent him.” 

Subtlety, diabolic or divine, was given 
me. I went at it like a man inspired. 
“They won’t do him justice. They’!! 
do him harm.” 

“Harm?” She breathed it with an 
audible fright. 

“Very great harm. They give a 
wrong impression, an impression of— 
of—” 

I left it to her. It sank in. She pon- 
dered it. 

“You mean,” she said at last, “the 
things he says about himself?” 

“Precisely. The things he says about 
himself. I doubt if he really intended 
them all for publication.” 

“Tt’s not the things he says about 
himself so much,” she said. ‘‘We 
could leave some of them out. It’s 
what Grevill might have said about 
him.” 

That was awful; but it helped me; it 
showed me where to plant the blow that 
would do for her, poor lamb. 

“My dear child,” I said (I was very 
gentle, now that I had come to it, to my 
butcher’s work), “that’s what I want 
you to realize. He’ll—he’ll say what he 
can, of course; but he can’t say very 
much. There—there isn’t really very 
much to say.” 

She took it in silence. She was too 
much hurt, I thought, to see. I softened 
it, and made it luminous. 

“TI mean,” I said, “for Grevill to 
say.” 

She saw. 

“You mean,” she said, simply, “he 
isn’t great enough?” 

I amended it: “For Grevill.” 

“Grevill—” she repeated. I shall 
never forget how she said it. It was as 
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‘f her voice reached out and touched him 
tenderly. 

. ‘Lankester is more in his line,”’ I said. 
“It’s a question of temperament, of fit- 
ne ss.” 

She said she knew that. 

“And,” I said, “of proportion. If he 
savs what you want him to say about 
your father, what can he say about 
] ankester! 

“But if he does Lankester first ?”’ 

“Then—if he says what you want him 
to say—he undoes everything he has 
done for Lankester. And,” I added, 
“he’s done for.” 

She hadn’t seen that aspect of it, for 
she said, “‘Grevill is?” 

I said he was, of course. I said we all 
felt that strongly; Grevill felt it him- 
self. It would finish him. 

Dear Antigone, I saw her take it. She 
presse d the sword into her heart. “ If. 
if he did papa? Is it—s it as bad as all 


that?” ie 
| said we were afraid it was—for 
Grevill. 


“And is he,” she said, “afraid?” 

“Not for himself,” I said, and she 
— me, “For whom, then?” And I 
said, “For Lankester.” I told her that 
was what I’d meant when I said just 
now that he couldn’t do them both. 
And as a matter of fact he wasn’t going 
to do them both. He had given up one 
of them. 

“Which?” she asked; 
might guess which. 

But she said nothing. She sat there 
with her eyes fixed on me and her lips 
parted slightly. It struck me that she 
was waiting for me, in her dreadful si- 
lence, as if her life hung on what I should 
Say. 

“He has given up Lankester,” I said. 

| heard her breath go through her 
parted lips in a long sigh and she looked 
away from me. 

“He cared,” 
that.” 

“He cared for you as much,” I said. 
I was a little doubtful as to what she 
meant. But I know now. 

She asked me if I had come to tell her 
that. 

[ said I thought it was as well she 
should realize it. But I’d come to ask 
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her—if she cared for him let him 
off. To—to— 

She stopped me with it as I fumbled. 

‘To five papa up! 

I said, to give him up as far as Grevill 
was concerned. 

She reminded me that it was to be 
Grey ill or nobody ° 

Then, I said, it had much better be 
nobody, if she didn’t want to do her 
father harm. 

She did not answer. She was looking 
steadily at the fire burning in the grate. 
At last she spoke. 

“Mamma,” she said, 
him up.” 

I suggested that I had better speak to 
Mrs. Wrackham. 

“No,” she said, “don’t. She won’t 
understand.” She rose. “I am not go- 
ing to leave it to mamma.” 

She went to the fire and stirred it to 
a furious flame. 

*Grevill will be here,” she said, “in 
half an hour.” 

She walked across the room—I can 
see her going now—holding her beautiful 
head high. She locked the door (I was 
locked in with Antigone). She went to 
a writing-table where the Memoirs lay 
spread out in Parts; she took them and 
gathered them into a pile. I was stand- 
ing by the hearth, and she came toward 
me; I can see her; she was splendid, 

carrying them in her arms, sacrificially. 
And she laid them on the fire. 

It took us half an hour to burn them. 
We did it in a sort of sacred silence. 

When it was all over and I saw her 
stand there, staring at a bit of Wrack- 
ham’s handwriting that had resisted to 
the last the purifying flame, I tried to 
comfort her. 

*‘Angelette,” I said, “don’t be un- 
happy. That was the kindest thing you 
could do—and the best thing, believe 
me—to your father’s memory.” 

“I’m afraid,” she said, “I wasn’t 
thinking—altogether—of papa.” 

I may add that her mother did not 
understand, and that, when we at last 
unlocked the door, we had a terrible 
scene. The dear lady has not yet for- 
given Antigone; she detests her son-in- 
law; and I’m afraid she isn’t very fond 
of me. 


“will never give 
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The Price of Love 
A NOVEL 


BY ARNOLD BENNETT 


PART 


CHAPTER I 
MONEY IN THE HOUSE 


N the evening dimness 
bof old Mrs. Maldon’s 
sitting-room stood the 
> youthful virgin Rachel 
§ Louisa Fleckring. The 
¢ prominent fact about 
‘ her appearance was that 
she wore an apron. Not one of those 
white, waist-tied aprons, with or with- 
out bibs, worn proudly, uncompromis- 
ingly, by a previous generation of 
unaspiring housewives and housegirls! 
But an immense blue pinafore-apron, 
covering the whole front of the sean 
except the head, hands, and toes. Its 
virtues were that it fully protected the 
most fragile frock against all the perils 
of the kitchen; and that it could be slip- 
ped on or off in one second, without 
any manipulation of tapes, pins, or but- 
tons and buttonholes—for it had no 
fastenings of any sort and merely yawn- 
ed behind. In one second the drudge 
could be transformed into the elegant 
infanta of boudoirs, and vice versa. To 
suit the coquetry of the age the pina- 
fore was enriched with certain flounc- 
ings, which, however, only intensified 
its unshapen ugliness. 
On a plain middle-aged woman such 
a pinafore would have been intolerable 
to the sensitive eye. But on Rachel 
it simply had a piquant and perverse 
air, because she was young, with the 
incomparable, the unique charm of 
comely adolescence; it simply excited 
the imagination to conceive the ex- 
quisite treasures of contour and tint 
and texture which it veiled. Do not 
infer that Rachel was a coquette. - 
though comely, 
“downright” girl, scorning and iin 










all manner of pretentiousness. She 
had a fine best dress, and when she put 
it on everybody knew that it was he: 
best; a stranger would have known. 
Whereas of a coquette none but he: 
intimate companions can say whether: 
she is wearing best or second-best on 
a given high occasion. Rachel used 
the pinafore-apron only with her best 
dress, and her reason for doing so was 
the sound, sensible reason that it was 
the usual and proper thing to do. 

She opened a drawer of the new 
Sheraton sideboard, and took from it 
a metal tube that imitated brass, about 
a foot long and an inch in diameter, 
covered with black lettering. This 
tube, when she had removed its top, 
showed a number of thin wax tapers 
in various colors. She chose one, lit it 
neatly at the red fire, and then, standing 
on a footstool in the middle of the room, 
stretched all her body and limbs up- 
ward in order to reach the gas. If th 
tap had been half an inch higher or 
herself half an inch shorter, she would 
have had to stand on a chair instead 
of a footstool; and the chair would have 
had to be brought out of the kitchen- 
and carried back again. But Heaven 
had watched over this detail. The 
gas-fitting consisted of a flexible pipe. 
resembling a thick black cord, and 
swinging at the end of it a specimen of 
that wonderful and blessed contrivance, 
the inverted incandescent mantle with- 
in a porcelain globe: the whole recently 
adopted by Mrs. Maldon as the danger- 
ous final word of modern invention. 
It was safer to ignite the gas from the 
orifice at the top of the globe; but even 
so there was always a mild disconcerting 
explosion, followed by a few moments’ 
uncertainty as to whether or not the 
gas had “lighted properly.” 
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When the deed was accomplished and 


the room suddenly bright with soft 
illumination, Mrs. Maldon murmured: 
‘That’s better!” 

She was sitting in her arm-chair by 
the glitteringly set table, which, in- 
stead of being in the center of the floor 
under the gas, had a place near the bow- 
window—advantageous in the murky 
daytime of the Five Towns, and incon- 
venient at night. The table might well 
have been shifted at night to a better 
position in regard to the gas. But it 
never was. Somehow for Mrs. Maldon 
the carpet was solid concrete, and the 
legs of the table immovably imbedded 
therein. 

Rachel, gentle-footed, kicked the 
footstool away to its lair under the 
table, and simultaneously extinguished 
the taper, which she dropped with a 
scarce audible click into a vase on the 
mantelpiece. Then she put the cover 
on the tube with another faintest click, 
restored the tube to its drawer with a 
rather louder click, and finally, with a 
click still louder, pushed the drawer 
home. All these slight sounds were 
familiar to Mrs. Maldon; they were 
part of her regular night-life, part of an 
unconsciously loved ritual, and they 
contributed in their degree to her 
placid happiness. 

‘““Now the blinds, my dear!’’ said 
she. 

he exhortation was ill-considered, 
and Rachel controlled a gesture of 
amicable impatience. For she had 
not paused after closing the drawer; 
she was already on her way across 
the room to the window when Mrs. 
Maldon said, “Now the _ blinds, my 
dear!’ The fact was that Mrs. Mal- 
don measured the time between the 
lighting of gas and the drawing down 
of blinds by tenths of a second — such 
was her fear lest in that sinister in- 
terval the whole prying town might 
magically gather in the street outside 
and peer into the secrets of her incul- 
oable existence. 


When the blinds and curtains had 
been arranged for privacy, Mrs. Mal- 
don sighed securely and picked up her 
crocheting. Rachel rested her hands 
on the table, which was laid for a 
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supper for four, and asked in a firm, 
frank voice whether there was anything 
else 

“Because, if not,” Rachel added, 
“T’ll just take off my pinafore and wash 
my hands.” 

Mrs. Maldon looked up benevolently 
and nodded in quick agreement. It 
was such apparently trifling gestures, 
eager and generous, that endeared the 
old lady to Rachel, giving her the price- 
less sensation of being esteemed and 
beloved. Her gaze lingered on her aged 
employer with affection and with pro- 
found respect. Mrs. Maldon made a 
striking, tall, slim figure, sitting erect in 
tight black, with the right side of her 
long, prominent nose in the full gaslight, 
and the other heavily shadowed. Her 
hair was absolutely black at over 
seventy; her eyes were black and glow- 
ing, and she could read and do coarse 
crocheting without spectacles. All her 
skin, especially round about the eyes, 
was yellowish brown and very deeply 
wrinkled indeed; a decrepit, senile skin, 
which seemed to contradict the youth 
of her pose and her glance. The cast 
of her features was benign. She had 
passed through desolating and violent 
experiences, and then through a long, 
long period of withdrawn caneniiiine 
and from end to end of her life she had 
consistently thought the best of all men, 
refusing to recognize evil and assuming 
the existence of good. Every one of 
the millions of her kind thoughts had 
helped to mold the expression of her 
countenance. The expression was def- 
inite now, fixed, intensely character- 
istic after so many decades, and where- 
ever it was seen it gave pleasure and by 
its enchantment created goodness and 
good-will—even out of their opposites. 
Such was the life-work of Mrs. Maldon. 

Her eyes embraced the whole room. 
They did not, as the phrase is, “beam” 
approval; for the act of beaming in- 
volves a sort of ecstasy, and Mrs. Mal- 
don was too dignified for ecstasy. But 
they displayed a mild and proud con- 
tentme nt as she said: 

“I’m sure it’s all very nice.” 

It was. The table crowded with 
porcelain, crystal, silver, and flowers, 
and every object upon it casting a 
familiar curved shadow on the white- 
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ness of the damask toward the window! 
The fresh crimson and blues of the 
everlasting Turkey carpet (Turkey car- 
pet being the ne plus ultra of carpetry 
in the Five Towns when that carpet 
was bought, just as sealskin was the 

e plus ultra of all furs)! The silken- 
aed sideboard, strange to the com- 
pany, but worthy of it, and exhibiting 
a due sense of its high destiny! The 
somber bookcase and corner cupboard, 
darkly glittering! The Chesterfield 
sofa, broad, accepting, acquiescent! 
The flashing brass fender and copper 


scuttle! The comfortably reddish 
walls, with their pictures—like limpets 
on the face of precipices! The new- 


whitened ceiling! In the midst, the in- 
candescent lamp that hung like the 
moon in heaven! .... And then the 
young, sturdy girl, standing over the 
old woman and breathing out the very 
breath of life, vitalizing everything, 
rejuvenating the old woman! 

Mrs. Maldon’s sitting-room had a 
considerable renown among her ac- 
quaintance not only for its peculiar 
charm, which combined and reconciled 
the tastes of two very different gener- 
ations, but also for its radiant clean- 
ness. There are many clean houses in 
the Five Towns, using the adjective 
in the relative sense in which the Five 
Towns is forced by chimneys to use it. 
But Mrs. Maldon’s sitting-room (save 
for the white window-curtains, which 
had to accept the common gray fate 
of white window-curtains in the dis- 
trict) was clean in ..e countryside 
sense, almost in the Dutch sense. The 
challenge of its cleanness gleamed on 
every polished surface, victorious in the 
unending battle against the horrible 
contagion of foul industries. Mrs. 
Maldon’s friends would assert that the 
state of that sitting-room “passed” 
them, or “fair assed” them, and she 
would receive their ever-amazed com- 
liments with modesty. But behind 
= benevolent depreciation she would 
be blandly saying to herself: ‘Yes, 
I’m scarcely surprised it passes you— 
seeing the way you housewives let 
things go on here.” The word “here” 
would be faintly emphasized in her 
mind, as no native would have em- 
phasized it. 


Rachel shared the general estimate 
of the sitting-room. She appreciated 
its charm, and admitted to herself that 
her first vision of it, rather less than a 
month before, had indeed given her a 
new and startling ideal of cleanliness. 
On that occasion it had been evident, 
from Mrs. Maldon’s physical exhau 
tion, that the house-mistress had mac; 
an enormous personal effort to dazz\: 
and inspire her new “lady-companion, ” 
which effort, though detected and pe: 
haps scorned by Rachel, had neverthe- 
less succeeded in its aim. Witha certain 
presence of mind Rachel had feigned 
to remark nothing miraculous in the 
condition of the room. Appropriating 
the new ideal instantly, she had on th 
first morning of her service “turned 
out” the room before breakfast, we'! 
knowing that it must have been turned 
out on the previous day. Duml 
founded for a a moments, Mrs. Mal 
don had at length said, in her swee: 
and cordial benevolence: “I’m _ glad 
to see we think alike about cleanli 
ness.” And Rachel had replied with 
an air at once deferential, sweet, and 
vet casual: “Oh, of course, Mrs 
Maldon!’ Then they measured on 
another in a silent exchange. Mrs. 
Maldon was aware that she had by 
chance discovered a _ pearl—yes, 2 
treasure beyond pearls. And Rachel, 
too, divined the high value of her em- 
ployer, and felt within the stirrings of a 
passionate loyalty to her. 


And yet, during the three weeks and 
a half of their joint existence, Rachel’s 
estimate of Mrs. Maldon had under- 
gone certain subtle modifications. 

At first, somewhat overawed, Rachel 
had seen in her employer the Mrs. 
Maldon of the town’s leceiah which 
legend had traveled to Rachel as far 
as Knype, whence she sprang. That is 
to say, one of the great ladies of Bursley, 
ranking in the popular regard with 
Mrs. Clayton-Vernon, the leader of 
society, Mrs. Sutton, the philanthro- 
pist, and Mr. Hamps, the powerful 
religious bully. She had been impressed 
by her height (Rachel herself being 
no lamp-post), her carriage, her super- 
lative dignity, her benevolence of 
thought, and above all by her aristo- 
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cratic Southern accent. After eight- 
and-forty years of the Five Towns, 
Mis. Maldon had still kept most of 
that Southern accent—so intimidating 
to the rough broad talkers of the dis- 
trict, who take revenge by mocking it 
among themselves, but for whom it will 
always possess the thrilling prestige of 
high life. 

And then day by day Rachel had 
discovered that great ladies are, after 
all, human creatures, strangely resem- 
bling other human creatures. And 
Mrs. Maldon slowly became for her 
an old woman of seventy-two, with 
unquestionably wondrous hair, but fail- 
ing in strength and in faculties; and it 
grew merely pathetic to Rachel that 
Mrs. Maldon should force herself always 
to sit straight upright. As for Mrs. 
Maldon’s charitableness, Rachel could 
not deny that she refused to think evil, 
and yet it was plain that at bottom 
Mrs. Maldon was not much deceived 
about people; in which apparent incon- 
sistency there hid a slight disturbing 
suggestion of falseness that mysteri- 
ously fretted the downright Rachel. 

Again, beneath Mrs. Maldon’s mod- 
esty concerning the merits of her sitting- 
room Rachel soon fancied that she could 
detect traces of an ingenuous and possi- 
bly senile “house-pride,” which did 
more than fret the lady-companion; it 
faintly offended her. That one should 
be proud of a possession or of an achieve- 
ment was admissible, but that one 
should fail to conceal the pride abso- 
lutely was to Rachel, with her Five 
lowns character, a sign of weakness, a 
sign of the soft South. Lastly, Mrs. 
Maldon had, it transpired, her ‘‘ways’”’; 
for example, in the matter of blinds and 
in the matter of tapers. She would 
actually insist on the gas being lighted 
with a taper; a paper spill, which was 
just as good and better, seemed to 
rufle her benign placidity; and she 
was funnily economical with matches. 
Rachel had never seen a taper before, 
and could not conceive where the old 
lady managed to buy, the things. 

In short, with admiration almost 
undiminished, and with a rapidly grow- 
ing love and loyalty, Rachel had ar- 
rived at the point of feeling glad that 
she, a mature, capable, sagacious and 
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51 
strong woman, was there to watch 
over the last years of the waning and 
somewhat peculiar old lady. 

Mrs. Maldon did not see the situation 
from quite the same angle. She did 
not, for example, consider herself to be 
in the least peculiar; but, on the con- 
trary, a very normal woman. She had 
always used tapers; she could remember 
the period when everyone used tapers. 
In her view tapers were far more genteel 
and less dangerous than the untidy, 
flaring spill, which she abhorred as a 
vulgarity. As for matches, frankly it 
would not have occurred to her to 
waste a match when fire was available. 
In the matter of her sharp insistence 
on drawn blinds at night, domestic 
privacy seemed to be one of the funda- 
mental decencies of life—simply that! 
And as for house-pride, she considered 
that she locked away her fervent feel- 
ing for her parlor in a manner mar- 
velous and complete. 

No one could or ever would guess the 
depth of her attachment to that sit- 
ting-room, nor the extent to which it 
engrossed her emotional life. And yet 
she had only occupied the house for 
fourteen years out of the forty-five 
years of her widowhood, and the furni- 
ture had at intervals been renewed 
(for Mrs. Maldon would on no account 
permit herself to be old-fashioned). In- 
deed, she had had five different sitting- 
rooms in five different houses since her 
husband’s death. No matter— They 
were all the same sitting-room, all 
rendered identical by the mysterious 
force of her dreamy meditations on the 
past. And, moreover, sundry impor- 
tant articles had remained constant to 

reserve unbroken the chain that linked 
me to her youth. The table which 
Rachel had so nicely laid was the table 
at which Mrs. Maldon had taken her 
first meal as mistress of a house. Her 
husband had carved mutton at it, and 
grumbled about the consistency of 
toast; her children had spilt jam on its 
cloth. And when on Sunday nights 
she wound up the bracket-clock on the 
mantelpiece, she could see and hear 
a handsome young man, in a long frock- 
coat and a large shirt-front and a very 
thin, black tie, winding it up too— 
her husband—on Sunday nights. And 
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she could simultaneously see another 
handsome young man winding it up— 
her son. 

Her pictures were admired. 

“Your son painted this water-color, 
did he not, Mrs. Maldon?” 

“Yes, my son Athelstan.” 

“ How gifted he must have been!”’ 

“Yes, the best judges say he showed 
very remarkable promise. It’s fading, 
I fear. | ought to cover it up, but 
somehow I can’t fancy covering it 
up—” 

The hand that had so remarkably 
promised had lain moldering for a 
quarter of a century. Mrs. Maldon 
sometimes saw it, fleshless, on a cage- 
like skeleton in the dark grave. The 
next moment she would see herself 
tending its chilblains. 

And if she was not peculiar, neither 
was she waning. No! Seventy-two 
—but not truly old! How could she 
be truly old ee Bi she could see, hear, 
walk a mile without stopping, eat 
anything whatever, and dress herself 
unaided? And that hair of hers! Often 
she was still a young wife, or a young 
widow. She was not preparing for 
death; she had prepared for death in 
the seventies. She expected to live 
on in calm satisfaction through indefi- 
nite decades. She savored life pleas- 
antly, for its daily security was im- 
pregnable. She had forgotten grief. 

When she looked up at Rachel and 
benevolently nodded to her, she saw 
a girl of fine character, absolutely trust- 
worthy, very devoted, very industrious, 
very capable, intelligent, cheerful — 
in fact, a splendid girl, a girl to be en- 
thusiastic about! But such a mere 
girl! A girl with so much to learn! 
So pathetically young and inexperi- 
enced and positive and sure of herself! 
The looseness of her limbs, the un- 
conscious abrupt freedom of her ges- 
tures, the waviness of her auburn hair, 
the candor of her glance, the warmth 
of her indignation against injustice 
and dishonesty, the capricious and 
sensitive flowings of blood to her 
smooth cheeks, the ridiculous wise com- 
pressings of her lips, the rise and fall 
of her rich and innocent bosom—these 
phenomena touched Mrs. Maldon and 
occasionally made her want to cry. 





Thought she: “‘/ was never so young 
as that at twenty-two! At twenty-two 
I had had Mary!” The possibility that 
in spite of having had Mary (who would 
now have been fifty but for death), 
she had as a fact been approximately) 
as young as that at twenty-two did not 
ever present itself to the waning and 
peculiar old lady. She was glad that 
she, a mature and profoundly experi- 
enced woman in full possession of al! 
her faculties, was there to watch ove: 
the development of the lovable, af- 
fectionate, and impulsive child. 


“Oh! Here’s the paper, Mrs. Mal- 
don,” said Rachel as, turning away to 
leave the room, she caught sight of the 
extra-special edition of the Signal, 
which lay a pale green on the dark green 
of the Chesterfield. 

Mrs. Maldon answered, placidly: 

“When did you bring it in? 1 nev- 
er heard the boy come. But my hear- 
ing’s not quite what it used to be, that’s 
true. Open it for me, my dear. I can’t 
stretch my arms as | used to.” 

She was one of the few women in the 
Five Towns who deigned to read a news- 
paper regularly, and one of the still 
fewer who would lead the miscellaneous 
conversation of drawing-rooms away 
from domestic chatter and discussions 
of individualities to political and mu- 
nicipal topics and even toward general 
ideas. She seldom did more than 
mention a topic and then express a hope 
for the best, or explain that this phe- 
nomenon was “such a pity,” or that 
phenomenon ‘“‘such a good thing,” or 
that about another phenomenon “one 
really didn’t know what to think.” 
But these remarks sufficed to class her 
apart among her sex as “a very up- 
to-date old lady; with a broad outlook 
upon the ial, and to inspire sundry 
other ladies with a fearful respect for 
her masculine intellect and judgment. 
She was aware of her superiority, and 
had a certain kind disdain for the in- 
creasing number of women who took in 
a daily picture-paper, and who, having 
dawdled over its illustrations after 
breakfast, spoke of what they had seen 
in the “newspaper.” She would not 
allow that a picture-paper was a news- 
paper. 
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Rachel stood in the empty space 
under the gas. Her arms were stretched 
out and slightly upward as she held 
the Signal wide open and glanced at 
the newspaper, frowning. The light 
fell full on her coppery hair. Her 
balanced body, though masked in front 
by the perpendicular fall of the apron 
as she bent somewhat forward, was 
nevertheless the image of potential 
vivacity and energy; it seemed almost 
to vibrate with its own consciousness 
of physical pride. 

Left alone, Rachel would never have 
opened a newspaper, at any rate for 
the news. Until she knew Mrs. Mal- 
don she had never seen a woman read 
a newspaper for aught except the ad- 
vertisements relating to situations, 
houses, and pleasures. But, much more 
than she imagined, she was greatly 
under the influence of Mrs. Maldon. 
Mrs. Maldon made a nightly solemnity 
of the newspaper, and Rachel naturally 
soon persuaded herself that it was a 
fine and a superior thing to read the 
newspaper —a proof of unusual intel- 
ligence. Moreover, just as she felt 
bound to show Mrs. Maldon that her 
notion of cleanliness was as advanced 
as anybody’s, so she felt bound to in- 
dicate, by an appearance of casualness, 
that for her to read the paper was the 
most customary thing in the world. 
Of course she read the paper! And 
that she should calmly look at it her- 
self before handing it to her mistress 
proved that she had already estab- 
lished a very secure position in the 
house. 

She said, her eyes following the lines, 
and her feet moving in the direction of 
Mrs. Maldon: 

“Those burglaries are still going on 
..+ Hillport now!” 

“Oh, dear, dear!’ murmured Mrs. 
Maldon, as Rachel spread the news- 
paper lightly over the tea-tray and its 
contents: ‘Oh, dear, dear! I do hope 
the police will catch some one soon. 
I’m sure they’re doing their best, but 
really—!”’ 

Rachel bent with confident intimacy 
over the old lady’s shoulder, and they 
read the burglary column together, 
Rachel interrupting herself for an in- 
stant to pick up Mrs. Maldon’s ball 


of black wool which had slipped to the 
floor. 

The Signal reporter had omitted none 
of the classic clichés proper to the 
subject, and such words and phrases 
as “jimmy,” “effected an entrance,” 
“the servant now thoroughly alarmed,” 
“stealthy footsteps,” ‘“‘escaped with 
their booty,” seriously disquieted both 
of the women—caused a sudden sensa- 
tion of sinking in the region of the heart. 
Yet neither would put the secret fear 
into speech, for each by instinct felt 
that a fear once uttered is strengthened 
and made more real. Living solitary 
and unprotected by male sinews, in a 
house which, though it did not stand 
alone, was somewhat withdrawn from 
the town, they knew themselves the 
ideal prey of conventional burglars 
with masks, dark lanterns, revolvers, 
and jimmies. They were grouped to- 
gether like some symbolic sculpture, 
and with all their fortitude and com- 
mon-sense they still in unconscious 
attitude expressed the helpless and 
resigned fatalism of their sex before 
certain menaces of bodily danger, the 
thrilled, expectant submission of women 
in a city about to be sacked. 

Nothing could save them if the peril 
entered the house. But they would 
not say aloud: ‘Suppose they came 
here! How terrible!’ They would not 
even whisper the slightest apprehension. 
They just briefly discussed the matter 
with a fine air of indifferent aloofness, 
remaining calm while the brick walls 
and the social system which defended 
that bright and delicate parlor from the 
dark, savage universe without seemed 
to crack and shiver. 

Mrs. Maldon, suddenly noticing that 
one blind was half an inch short of the 
bottom of the window, rose nervously 
and pulled it down further. 

“Why didn’t you ask me to do that?” 
said Rachel, thinking what a fidgety 
person the old lady was. 

Mrs. Maldon replied: 

“It’s all right, my dear. Did you 
fasten the window on the up-stairs 
landing?” 

“As if burglars would try to get in 
by an up-stairs window—and on the 
street!’ thought Rachel, pityingly im- 
patient. “However, it’s her house and 
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I’m paid to do what I’m told,” she 
added to herself, very sensibly. Then 
she said, aloud, in a soothing tone: 
“No, I didn’t. But I will do it.” 
She moved toward the door, and at 
the same moment a knock on the front 
door sent a vibration through the whole 
house. Nearly all knocks on the front 
door shook the house; and further, 
burglars do not generally knock as a 
reliminary to effecting an entrance. 
evestiaiven both women started— 
and were ashamed of starting. 
“Surely he’s rather early!” said Mrs. 
Maldon with an exaggerated tran- 
quillity. 
And Rachel, with a similar lack of 
conviction in her calm gait, went auda- 
ciously forth into the dark lobby. 


On the glass panels of the front door 
the street-lamp threw a faint, distorted 
shadow of a bowler hat, two rather pro- 
truding ears, and a pair of long, out- 
spreading whiskers ml ends merged 
into broad shoulders. Any one famil- 
iar with the streets of Bursley would 
have instantly divined that Councilor 
Thomas Riise stood between the 
gas-lamp and the front door. And 
even Rachel, whose acquaintance with 
Bursley was still slight, at once recog- 
nized the outlines of the figure. She 
had seen Councilor Batchgrew one day 
conversing with Mrs. Maldon in Moor- 
thorne Road, and she knew that he 
bore to Mrs. Maldon the vague but 
imposing relation of “trustee.” 

There are many—indeed, perhaps too 
many —remarkable men in the Five 
Towns. Thomas Batchgrew was one 
of them. He had begun life as a small 

lumber in Bursley market-place, living 
Behind and above the shop, and beget- 
ting a considerable family which ex- 
ercised itself in the back yard among 
empty and full turpentine-cans. The 
original premises survived, as a branch 
establishment, and Batchgrew’s latest- 
married grandson condescended to re- 
side on the first floor, and to keep a 
motor-car and a tri-car in the back 
yard, now roofed over (in a manner 
not strictly conforming to the building 
by-laws of the borough). All Batch- 
grew’s sons and dau sl were mar- 
ried, and several of grandchildren 


also. And all his children, and more 
than one of the grandchildren, kept 
motor-cars. Not a month passed but 
some Batchgrew, or some Batchgrew’s 
husband or child, bought a motor-car, 
or sold one, or exchanged a small one 
for a larger one, or had an accident, o1 
was gloriously fined in some distant 
art of the country for illegal driving. 
Nearly all of them had spacious de- 
tached houses, with gardens and gar- 
deners, and patent slow - combustion 
grates, and porcelain bath-rooms com- 
prising every appliance for luxurious 
splashing. And, with the exception 
of one son who had been assisted to 
Valparaiso in order that he might there 
seek death in the tankard without 
outraging the family, they were all 
teetotalers—because the old man, “‘old 
Jack,” was a teetotaler. The family 
pyramid was based firm on the old 
man. The numerous relatives held 
closely together like an alien oligar- 
niet caste in a conquered country. 
If they ever did quarrel, it must have 
been in private. 

The principal seat of business— 
chieesiatel coputabanen, heating apparatus, 
and decorating and plumbing on a 
grandiose scale—in Hanbridge, had 
over its immense windows the sign: 
“John Batchgrew & Sons.” The sign 
might well have read: “John Batch- 

rew & Sons, Daughters, Daughters- 
in-law, Sons-in-law, Grandchildren and 
Great-grandchildren.” The Batchgrew 
partners were always tendering for, and 
often winning, some big contract or 
other for heating and lighting and em- 
bellishing a public building or a man- 
sion or a manufactory. (They by no 
means confined their activities to the 
Five Towns, having an address in 
London, and another in Valparaiso.) 
And small private customers were ever 
complaining of the inaccuracy of their 
accounts for small jobs. People who, 
in the age of Queen Victoria’s earlier 
widowhood, had sent for Batchgrew 
to repair a burst spout, still by exe 
of habie sent for Batchgrew to repair a 
burst spout, and still had to “call at 
Batchgrew’s” about mistakes in the 
bills, which mistakes, after much argu- 
ment and asseveration, were occasion- 
ally put right. In spite of their pro- 
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digious expenditures, and of a certain 
failure on the part of the public to 
understand “where all the money came 
from,” the financial soundness of the 
Batchgrews was never questioned. In 
discussing the Batchgrews no _ bank- 
manager and ro lawyer had ever by 
an intonation or a movement of the 
eyelid hinted that earthquakes had 
occurred before in the history of the 
world and might occur again. 

And yet old Batchgrew—admittedly 
the cleverest of the lot, save possibly 
the Valparaiso soaker—could not be 
said to attend assiduously to business. 
He scarcely averaged two hours a day 
on the premises at Hanbridge. Indeed, 
the staff there had a sense of the un- 
usual, inciting to unusual energy and 
devotion, when word went round: 
“Guv’nor’s in the office with Mr. 
John.” The Councilor was always 
extremely busy with something other 
than his main enterprise. It was now 
reported, for example, that he was 
clearing vast sums out of picture- 
palaces in Wigan and Warrington. 


Also he was a religionist, — Chair- 


man of the local Church of England 
Village Mission Fund. And he was a 
politician, powerful in municipal af- 
fairs. And he was a reformer, who 
believed that by abolishing beer he 
could abolish the poverty of the poor— 
and acted accordingly. And lastly he 
liked to enjoy himself. 

Everybody knew by sight his flying 
white whiskers and protruding ears. 
And he himself was well aware of the 
steady advertising value of those whis- 
kers—of always being recognizable half 
a mile off. He met everybody un- 
flinchingly, for he felt that he was 
invulnerable at all points and sure of a 
magnificent obituary. He was invari- 
ably treated with marked deference 
and respect. But he was not an 
honest man. He knew it. All his 
family knew it. In business every- 
body knew it except a few nincompoops. 
Scarcely any one trusted him. The 
peculiar fashion in which, when he was 
not present, people “‘old Jacked” him 
—this alone was enough to condemn 
a man of his years. Lastly, everybody 
knew that most of the Batchgrew family 
was of a piece with its head. 


Now Rachel had formed a_prej- 
udice against old Batchgrew. She had 
formed it, immutably, in a_ single 
second of time. One glance at him 
in the street—and she had tried and 
condemned him, according to the sum- 
mary justice of youth. She was in that 
stage of plenary and unhesitating wis- . 
dom when one not only can, but one 
must, divide the whole human race 
sharply into two categories, the sheep 
and the goats; and she had sentenced 
old Batchgrew to-a place on the extreme 
left. It happened that she knew noth- 
ing against him. But she did not 
require evidence. She simply did “not 
like that man’’—(she italicized the end 
of the phrase bitingly to herself)— 
and there was no appeal against the 
verdict. Angels could not have suc- 
cessfully interceded for him in the 
courts of her mind. He never guessed, 
in his aged self-sufficiency, that his case 
was hopeless with Rachel, nor even that 
the child had dared to have any opinion 
about him at all. 

She was about to slip off the pinafore- 
apron and drop it onto the oak chest 
that stood in the lobby. But she 
thought with defiance: ‘Why should 
I take my pinafore off for him? I 
won't. He sha'n’t see my nice frock. 
Let him see my pinafore. I am an 
independent woman, earning my own 
living, and why should I be ashamed of 
my pinafore? My pinafore is good 
enough for him!’ She also thought: 
“Let him wait!’ And went off into 
the kitchen to get the modern appliance 
of the match for lighting the gas in the 
lobby. When she had lighted the gas 
she opened the front door with auda- 
cious but nervous deliberation, and the 
famous character impatiently walked 
straight in. He wore prominent loose 
black kid gloves and a thin black over- 
coat. 

Looking coolly at her, he said: 

“*So you're the new lady-companion, 
young miss! Well, I’ve heard rare ac- 
counts on ye—rare accounts on yel 
Missis is in, I reckon.” 

His voice was extremely low, rich, 
and heavy. It descended on the silence 
like a thick lubricating oil that only 
reluctantly abandons the curves in 


which it fell. 
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And Rachel answered, faintly, trem- 
ulously: “* Yes.” 

No longer was she the independent 
woman, censorious and scornful, but a 
silly, timid little thing. Though she 
condemned herself savagely for school- 
girlishness, she could do nothing to 
arrest the swift change in her. The 
fact was, she was abashed, partly by 
the legendary importance of the re- 
nowned Batchgrew, but more by his 
physical presence. His mere presence 
was always disturbing; for when he 
supervened into an environment he 
had always the air of an animal on a 
voyage of profitable discovery. His 
nose was an adventurous sniffing nose, 
a true nose, which exercised the original 
and proper functions of a nose noisily. 
His limbs were restless, his boots like 
hoofs. His eyes were as restless as his 
limbs, and seemed ever to be seeking 
for something upon which they could 
definitely alight, and not finding it. 
He performed eructations with the 
disarming naturalness of a baby. He 
was tall but not stout, and yet he filled 
the lobby; he was the sole fact in the 
lobby, and it was as though Rachel 
had to crush herself against the wall in 
order to make room for him. 

His glance at Rachel now became 
inquisitive, calculating. It seemed to 
be saying: ‘One day I may be able 
to make use of this piece of goods.” 
But there was a certain careless good- 
humor in it, too. What he saw was a 
naive young maid, with agreeable fea- 
tures, and a fine, fresh complexion, and 
rather reddish hair. (He did not ap- 
prove of the color of the hair.) the 
found pleasure in regarding her, and 
in the perception that he had abashed 
her. Yes, he liked to see her timid 
and downcast before him. He was an 
old man, but like most old men—such 
as statesmen—who have lived con- 
stantly at the full pressure of following 
their noses, he was also a young man. 
He creaked, but he was not gravely 
impaired. 

“Is it Mr. Batchgrew?” Rachel softly 
murmured the unnecessary question, 
with one hand on the knob ready to 
open the sitting-room door. 

He had flopped his stiff, flat-topped 


felt hat on the oak chest, and was 





taking off his overcoat. He paused 
and, lifting his chin—and his incredible 
white whiskers with it, gazed at Rachel 
almost steadily for a couple of seconds. 

“Tt is,” he said, as it were challeng- 
ingly—“‘it is, young miss.” 

Then he finished removing his over- 
— and thrust it roughly down on the 

at. 

Rachel blushed as she modestly 
turned the knob and pushed the door 
so that he might pass in front of her. 

“Here’s Mr. Batchgrew, Mrs. Mal- 
don,”’ she announced, feebly endeavor- 
ing to raise and clear her voice. 

“Bless us!’ The astonished excla- 
mation of Mrs. Maldon was heard. 

And Councilor Batchgrew, with his 
crimson, shiny face, and the vermilion 
rims round his unsteady eyes, and his 
elephant ears, and the shousll streaming 
of his white whiskers, and his mul- 
titudinous noisiness, and his black 
kid gloves, strode half-theatrically past 
her, sniffing. 

To Rachel he was an object odious, 
almost obscene. In truth, she had little 
mercy on old men in general, who as 
a class struck her as fussy, ridiculous, 
and repulsive. And beyond all the 
old men she had ever seen, she dis- 
liked Councilor Batchgrew. And 
about Councilor Batchgrew what she 
most detested was, perhaps strangely, 
his loose, wrinkled black kid gloves. 
They were ordinary, harmless black kid 
gga but she counted them against 

im as a supreme offense. 

“Conceited, self-conscious, horrid old 
brute!” she thought, discreetly drawing 
the door to, and then going into the 
kitchen. ‘‘He’s interested in nothing 
and nobody but himself.”’ She felt pro- 
tective towards Mrs. Maldon, that 
simpleton who apparently could not see 
through a John Batchgrew! .. . So 
Mrs. Maldon had been giving him good 
accounts of the new lady - companion, 


had she! 
“Well, Lizzie Maldon,” said Coun- 


cilor Batchgrew as he crossed the 
sitting-room, “how d’ye find your- 
self? . . . Sings!” he went on, taking 
Mrs. Maldon’s hand with a certain 
negligence and at the same time fixing 
an unfriendly eye on the gas. 
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THE 


Mrs. Maldon had risen to welcome 
him with the punctilious warmth due 
to an old gentleman, a trustee, and 
a notability. She told him as to her 
ewn health and inquired about his. 
But he ignored her smooth utterances, 
in the ardor of following his nose. 

“Sings worse than ever! Very 
he althy,, too! Haven't I told ye 
told ye? You ought to let me put 
electricity in for you. It isn’t as if 
it wasn’t your own house. ... Pay ye! 
Pay ye over and over again!” 

He sat down in a chair by the table, 
drew off his loose black gloves, and 
after letting them hover irresolutely 
over the encumbered table, deposited 
them for safety in the china slop-basin. 

“| dare say you're quite right,” said 
Mrs. Maldon with grave urbanity. 
“But really gas suits me very well. 
And you know the gas-manager com- 
plains so much about the competition 
of electricity. Truly it does seem un- 
fair, doesn’t it, as they both belong 
to the town! If I gave up gas for 
electricity I don’t a 1 could look 
the poor man in the face at church. 


un- 
and 


And all_ these changes cost money! 
How is dear Enid?” 


Mr. Batchgrew had now stretched 
out his legs and crossed one over the 
other; and he was twisting his thumbs 
on his diaphragm. 

“Enid? Oh! Enid! Well, I did hear 
she’s able to nurse the child at last.” 
He spoke of his granddaughter-in-law 
as of one among a multiplicity of women 
about whose condition vague rumors 
reached him at intervals. 

Mrs. Maldon breathed fervently: 

“I’m so thankful! What a blessing 
that is, isn’t it?” 

“As for costing money 
Mr. Batchgrew proceeded, ‘ ‘you'll be 
all right now for money.” He paused, 
sat up straight with puffings, and 
leaned sideways against the table. 
Then he said, half fiercely: 

“T’ve settled up th’ Brougham Street 


mortgage.” 
Mrs. Maldon 


Elizabe th,” 


“You don’t 
was startled. 
“*T do!” 
“When?” 
“To-day.” 
*“Well—” 


say so!” 


PRICE 


OF LOVE 

“That's what I stepped in for.’ 

Mrs. Maldon feebly murmured, with 
obvi ious emotion: 

“You can’t imagine what a relief it 
is to me!” ‘Tears shone in her dark, 
mild eyes. 

‘Look ye!” the 
curtly. 

He drew from his breast pocket a 
bank envelope of linen, and _ then, 
glancing at the table, pushed cups 
and saucers abruptly away to make 
a clear space on the white cloth. The 
newspaper slipped rustling to the floor 
on the side near the window. Already 
his gloves were abominable in the slop- 
basin, and now with a single gesture 
he had destroyed the symmetry of the 
set table. Mrs. Maldon with surpassing 
patience smiled sweetly, and assured 
herself that Mr. Batchgrew could not 
help it. He was a coarse male creature 
at large in a room highly feminized. 
It was his habit thus to pass through 
orderly interiors, distributing havoc, 
like a rough soldier. You might almost 
hear a sword clanking in the scabbard. 

“Ten, twenty, thirty, forty, fifty, 
sixty,’ he began in his heavily rolling 
voice to count out one by one a bundle 
of notes which he had taken from the 
envelope. He generously licked his 
thick, curved-back thumb for the sepa- 
rating of the notes, and made each note 
sharply click, in the manner of a bank 
cashier, to prove to himself that it 
was not two notes stuck together. 
a Five seventy, five eighty, five 
ninety, six hundred. These are all 
tens. Now the fives: Five, ten, fif- 
teen, twenty, twenty-five.” He counted 
up to three hundred and _ sixty-five. 
“That’s nine-sixty-five altogether. The 
odd sixty-five’s arrear of interest. I’m 
investing nine hundred again to-mor- 
row, and th’ interest on th’ new in- 
vestment is to start from th’ Firat 0’ 
this month. So instead of being out 
o’ pocket, you'll be in pocket, missis. 

The notes lay in two irregular filmy 
heaps on the table. 

Having carefully returned the empty 
envelope to his pocket, Mr. Batchgrew 
sat back, triumphant, and his eye met 
the delighted and yet disturbed eye 
of Mrs. Maldon, and then wavered 


and dodged. 


exclaimed trustee, 
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Mr. Batchgrew, with all his romantic 
qualities, lacked any perception of the 
noble and beautiful in life, and it could 
be positively asserted that his estimate 
of Mrs. Maldon was chiefly disdainful. 
But of Mrs. Maldon’s secret opinion 
about John Batchgrew nothing could 
be affirmed with certainty. Nobody 
knew it or ever would know it. I 
doubt whether Mrs. Maldon had whis- 
»ered it even to herself. In youth he 
had been the very intimate friend of her 
husband. Which fact would scarcely 
tally with Mrs. Maldon’s memory of 
her husband as the most upright and 
perspicacious of men—unless on the 
assumption that John Batchgrew’s real 
characteristics had not properly re- 
vealed themselves until after his crony’s 
death; this assumption was perhaps 
admissible. Mrs. aldon invariably 
spoke of John Batchgrew with respect 
and admiration. She probably had 
perfect confidence in him as a trustee, 
and such confidence was justified, for 
the Councilor knew as well as anybody 
in what fields rectitude was a remu- 
nerative virtue, and in what fields it 
was not. 

Indeed, as a trustee his sense of honor 
and of duty was so nice that in order 
to save his ward from loss in connection 
with a depreciating mortgage security, 
he had invented, as.a Town Council- 
or, the “Improvement” known as the 
“Brougham Street Scheme.” If this 
was not said outright, it was hinted. 
At any rate, the idea was fairly current 
that had not Councilor Batchgrew been 
interested in Brougham Street property, 
the Brougham Street Scheme, involving 
the compulsory purchase of some of that 
property at the handsome price natu- 
rally expected from the munificence of 
corporations, would never have come 
into being. 

Mrs. Maldon knew of the existence 
of the idea, which had been obscurely 
referred to by a_ licensed victualer 
(inimically prejudiced against the tee- 
totaler in Mr. atchgrew) at a Council 
meeting reported in the Signal. And it 
was precisely this knowledge which had 
imparted to her glance the peculiar 
disturbed quality that had caused Mr. 
Batechgrew to waver and dodge. 

‘The occasion demanded the exercise 


of unflinching common sense, and Mrs. 
Maldon was equal to it. She very 
wisely decided that she ought not to 
concern herself, and could not concern 
herself, with an aspect of the matter 
which concerned her trustee alone. 
And therefore she gave her heart 
entirely up to an intense gladness at 
the integral recovery of the mortgage 
money. 

For, despite her faith in the efficiency 
of her trustee, Mrs. Maldon would 
worry about finance; she would yield 
to an exquisitely painful dread lest 
“anything soul happen”—happen, 
that is, to prevent her from dying in the 
comfortable and dignified state in which 
she had lived. Her income was not 
large—a little under three hundred 
pounds a year—but with care it sufficed 
for her own wants, and for gifts, sub- 
scriptions, and an occasional carriage. 
There would have been a small margin 
but for the constant rise in prices. As 
it was, there was no permanent margin. 
And to have cut off a single annual 
subscription, or lessened a single cus- 
tomary gift, would have mortally 
wounded her pride. The gradual de- 
clension of property values in Brougham 
Street had been a danger that each year 

rew more menacing. The moment 
had long ago come when the whole 
rents of the mortgaged cottages would 
net cover her interest. The promise 
of the Corporation Improvement 
Scheme had only partially reassured 
her; it seemed too good to be true. 
She could not believe without seeing. 
She now saw, suddenly, blindingly. 
And her relief, beneath that stately 
deportment of hers, was pathetic in 
its simple intensity. It would have 
moved John Batchgrew, had he been 
in any degree susceptible to the thrill 
of pathos. 

“T doubt if I’ve seen so much money 
all at once, before,” said Mrs. Maldon, 
smiling weakly. 

“Happen not!” said Mr. Batchgrew, 

roud, with insincere casualness, and 
added in exactly the same tone, 
“T’m leaving it with ye to-night.” 

Mrs. Maldon was aghast, but she 
feigned sprightliness as she exclaimed: 

“You're not leaving all this money 
here to-night?” 
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“TI am,” said the trustee. ‘That's 
what I came for. Evans’s were three 
hours late in completing, and the bank 
was closed. I have but just got it. 
I’m not going home.” (He lived eight 
miles off, near Axe.) “I’ve got to go 
to a church meeting at Red Cow, and 
I’m sleeping there. John’s Ernest is 
calling here for me presently. I don’t 
fancy driving over them moors with 
near a thousand pun in my pocket— 
and colliers out on strike—not at my 
age, missis! If you don’t know what 
Red Cow is, I reckon I do. It’s your 
money. Put it im a drawer and say 
nowt, and IT'il fetch it to-morrow. 
What ‘ll happen to it, think ye, seeing 
as it hasn’t got legs?” 

He spoke with the authority of ; 
trustee. And Mrs. Maldon felt et 
her reputz ition for sensible equé nimity 
was worth preserving. So she said, 
bt avely: 

“IT suppose-it will be all right.” 

“Of course!” snapped the trustee, 
p: itronizingly. 

‘But I must tell Rachel.” 

“Rachel? Rachel? Oh! Her! 
Why tell any one?” Mr. Batchgrew 
sniffed very actively. 

“Oh! I shouldn’t be easy if I didn’t 
tell Rachel,” insisted Mrs. Maldon with 
hrmness. 

Before the trustee could protest anew 
she had rung the bell. 


It was another and an apronless 
Rachel that entered the room, a Rachel 
transformed, magnificent in light green 
frock with elaborate lacy ruchings and 
ornamentations, and the waist at the 
new fashionable height. Her ruddy 
face and hands were fresh from water, 
her hair very glossy and very neat: 
she was in high array. This festival 
attire Mrs. Maldon now fully beheld 
for the first time. It indeed honored 
herself, for she had ordained a festive 
evening; but at the same time she was 
surprised and troubled by it. As for 
Mr. Batchgrew, he entirely ignored the 
vision. Stretched out in one long 


inclined plane from the back of his 
chair down to the brass fender, he con- 
templated the fire, while picking his 
teeth with a certain impatience, and 
still sniffing actively. r 
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he girl re- 
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sented this disregard. But, though 
she remained hostile to the grotesque 
old man with his fussy noises, the mantle 
of Mrs. Maldon’s moral protection was 
now over Councilor Batchgrew, and 
Rachel’s mistrustful scorn of him had 
lost some of its pleasing force. 
“Rachel—” 

Mrs. Maldon gave a hesitating cough. 

“Yes, Mrs. Maldon?” said Rachel, 
questioningly deferential, and smiling 
faintly into Mrs. Maldon’s apprehen- 
sive eyes. Against the background of 
the aged pair she seemed dramatically 
young, lithe, living, and wistful. She 
was nervous, but she thought with 
strong superiority: “‘What are those 
old folks planning together? Why do 
they ring for me?” 

At length Mrs. Maldon proceeded: 

“TI think I ought to tell you, dear, 
Mr. Batchgrew is obliged to leave this 
money in my charge to-night.” 

“What money?” asked Rachel. 

Mr. Batchgrew put in sharply, draw- 
ing up his legs: 

“This! ... Here, young miss! Step 
this way, if ye please. [ll count it. 
Ten, twenty, thirty—” With new 
lickings and clickings he counted the 
notes all over again. ‘“‘There!” When 
he had finished his pride had become 
positively naive. 

“Oh, my word!” murmured Rachel, 
awed and astounded. 

“It is rather a lot, isn’t it?” said 
Mrs. Maldon, with a timid laugh. 

At once fascinated and repelled, the 
two women looked at the money as at 
a magic. It represented to Mrs. Mal- 
don a future free from financial em- 
barrassment; it represented to Rachel 
more than she could earn in half a 
century at her wage of eighteen pounds 
a year, an unimaginable source of end- 
less gratifications; and yet the mere 
fact that it was to stay in the house all 
night changed it for them into some- 
thing dire and formidable, so that it 
inspired both of them—the ancient 
dame and the young girl—with naught 
but a mystic dread. Mr. Batchgrew 
eyed the affrighted creatures with 

satisfaction, appearing to take a per- 
verse pleasure in thus imposing upon 
them the horrid incubus. 

“T was only thinking of burglars,” 
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said Mrs. Maldon, apologetically. 
“There’ve been so many burglaries 
lately—" She ceased, uncertain of her 
voice. The forced lightness of her 
tone was almost tragic. 

“There won't be any more,” said 
Mr. Batchgrew, condescendingly. 

“Why?” demanded Mrs. Maldon 
with an eager smile of hope. ‘Have 
they caught them, then? Has Super- 
intendent Snow—” 

“They have their hands on them. 
To-morrow there'll be some arrests,” 
Mr. Batchgrew answered, exuding 
authority. i he was not merely a 
Town Councilor, he was brother-in-law 
to the Superintendent of the Borough 
Police. “Caught ’em long ago if th’ 
county police had been a bit more re- 
liable!” 

“Oh!” Mrs. Maldon breathed hap- 
pily. “Il knew it couldn’t be Mr. 
Snow’s fault. I felt sure of that. I’m 
so glad.” 

And Rachel also was conscious of 
gladness. In fact, it suddenly seemed 
plain to both women that no burglar, 
certain of arrest on the morrow, would 
dare to invade the house of a lady 
whose trustee had married the sister of 
the Superintendent of Police. The 
house was invisibly protected. 

“And we mustn’t forget we shall 
kave a man sleeping here to-night,” 
said Rachel, confidently. 

“Of course! Ofcourse! I was quite 
overlooking that!” exclaimed Mrs. Mal- 
don. 

Mr. Batchgrew threw a curt and 
suspicious que stion: 

“What man?” 

“My nephew Julian—I should sa 
my grandnephew.” Mrs. Maldon’s 
proud tone rebuked the strange tone 
of Mr. Batchgrew. “It’s his birthday. 
He and Louis are having supper with 
me. And Julian is staying the night.” 

“Well, if ye take my advice, missis, 
yell say nowt to nobod Lock the 
rass up in a drawer in that wardrobe 
of yours, and keep a still tongue in your 
head. “y 

“Perhaps you're right,” Mrs. Maldon 
agreed, “as a matter of general prin- 
ciple, I mean. And it might make 

ulian uneasy.” 

“Take it and lock it up,” Mr. Batch- 


grew repeated. 


“I don’t know about my ward- 
robe—” Mrs. Maldon began. 

“Anywhere!” Mr. Batchgrew stop- 
ped her. 

“Only,” said Rachel with careful 
gentleness, ‘‘please don’t forget where 
you have put it.” 

But her precaution of manner was 
futile. ‘Twice within a minute she had 
employed the word ‘“‘forget.” ‘Twice 
was too often. Mrs. Maldon’s memory 
was most capriciously uncertain. Its 
lapses astonished sometimes even her- 
self. And naturally she was sensitive 
on the point. She nourished the fiction, 
and she expected others to nourish it, 
that her memory was quite equal to 
younger memories. Indeed, she would 
admit every symptom of old age—save 
an unreliable memory. 

Composing a dignified smile, she said 
with reproving blandness: 

“TI am not in the habit of forgetting 
where | put valuables, Rachel.”’ 

And her prominently veined fingers, 
clasping the notes as a preliminary to 
hiding them away, seemed in their 
nervous primness to be saying to 
Rachel: “I have deep confidence in 
you, and I think that to-night I have 
shown it. But oblige me by not pre- 
suming. I am Mrs. Maldon and you 
are Rachel. After all, I have not yet 
known you for a month.” 


A very loud rasping noise, like a 
vicious menace, sounded from the street, 
shivering instantaneously the delicate 

lacidity of Mrs. Maldon’s home. 
Mis. Maldon gave a start. 

“That ‘ll be John’s Ernest with the 
car,” said Mr. Batchgrew, amused; and 
he began to get up from the chair. 
As soon as he was on his feet his nose 
grew active again. ‘“‘You’ve nothing 
to be afraid of, missis,” he added in a 
tone roughly reassuring and good- 
natured. 

“Oh no! Of course not!” concurred 
Mrs. Maldon, further enforcing in- 
trepidity on herself. ‘“‘Of course not! 
I only just mentioned burglars because 
they’re so much in the paper.” And 
she stooped to pick up the Signal and 
folded it canbaly, as if to prove that 


her mind was utterly collected. 
Councilor Batchgrew, leaning over 
the table, peered into various vessels 
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in search of his gloves. At length he 
took them finickingly from the white 
slop- basin as though fishing them out 
of a puddle. He began to put them 
on, and then, half-way through the 
process, abruptly shook hands with 
Mrs. Maldon. 

‘Then you'll call in the morning?” 
she asked. 

“Ay! Ye may count on me. I'll 
elieve ye on it afore ten o'clock. 
Ic “ll be on my way to Hanbridge, ye 


Cc. 

Mrs. Maldon ceremoniously accom- 
panied her trustee as far as the sitting- 
room door, where she recommended him 
to the careful attention of Rachel. 
No woman in the Five Towns could take 
leave of a guest with more impressive 
dignity than old Mrs. Maldon, whose 
fine Southern accent always gave a 
finish to her farewells. In the lobby 
Mr. Batchgrew kept Rachel waiting 
with his overcoat in her outstretched 
hands while he completed the business 
of his gloves. As, close behind him, 
she coaxed his stiff arms into the over- 
coat, she suddenly felt that after all he 
was nothing but a decrepit survival; 
and his offensiveness seemed somehow 
to have been increased—perhaps by the 
singular episode of the gloves and the 
slop-basin. She opened the front door, 
and without a word to her he departed 
down the steps. 

[wo lamps like light-houses glared 
fiercely along the roadway, dulling the 
municipal gas and giving to each loose 
stone on the macadam a long shadow. 
In the gloom behind the lamps the low 
form of an open automobile showed, 
and a dim, cloaked figure beside it. A 
boyish voice said with playful bullying 
sharpness, above the growling irregular 
pulsation of the engine: 

“Here, grandad, you’ve got to put 
this on.” 

“Have I?” demanded uncertainly 
the thick, heavy voice of the old man. 

“Yes, you have—on the top of your 
other coat. If I don’t look after you 
| shall get myself into a row! ... Here, 
let me put your fist in the armhole. 
It’s your blooming glove that stops 
it. . . . There! Now, up with you, 
gr andad! Fes wd All right! I’ve got you. 

sha’n’t drop you.” 
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A door snapped to; then another. 
The car shot violently forward, with 
shrieks and a huge buzzing noise, and 
leaped up the slope of the street. Rachel, 
still in the porch, could see Mr. Batch- 
grew’s head wagging rather helplessly 
from side to side, just above the red 
speck of the tail-lamp. Then the 
whole vision was swiftly blotted out, 
and the warning shrieks of the invis- 
ible car grew fainter on the way to Red 
Cow. It pleased Rachel to think of 
the old man being casually bullied and 
shaken by John’s Ernest. 

She leaned forward and gazed down 
the street, not up it. When she turned 
into the house Mrs. Maldon was de- 
scending the stairs, which, being in a 
line with the lobby, ended opposite 
the front door. Judging by the fixity 
of the old lady’s features, Rachel de- 
cided that she was not yet quite par- 
doned for the slight she had put upon 
the memory of her employer. So 
she smiled pleasantly. 

“Don’t close the front door, dear,” 
said Mrs. Maldon, stiffly. ‘“‘There’s 
some one there.” 

Rachel looked round. She had actu- 
ally, in sheer absent-mindedness or 
negligence or deafness, been shutting 
the door in the face of a telegraph- 
boy! 

“Oh dear! I do hope—!” Mrs. 
Maldon muttered as she hastily tugged 
at the envelope. 

Having read the message, she passed 
it on to Rachel, and at the same time 
forgivingly responded to her smile. 
The excitement of the telegram had 


sufficed to dissipate Mrs. Maldon’s 
trifling resentment. 

Rachel read: 

“Train hour late. Julian.” 

The telegraph-boy was dismissed: 


**No answer, thank you.” 


During the next half-hour excite- 
ment within the dwelling gradually in- 
creased. It grew out of nothing— 
out of Mrs. Maldon’s admirable calm 
in receiving the message of the telegram 
—until it affected like an atmospheric 
disturbance the ground-floor — the sit- 
ting-room where Mrs. Maldon was 
spending nervous force in the effort to 
preserve an absolutely tranquil mind, 
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the kitchen where Rachel was “ putting 
back” the supper, the lobby towards 
which Rachel’s eye and Mrs. Maldon’s 
ear were strained to catch any sign of 
an arrival, and the unlighted, unused 
room behind the sitting-room which 
seemed to absorb and even intensify the 
changing moods of the house. 

The fact was that Mrs. Maldon, in her 
relief at finding that Julian was not 
killed or maimed for life in a railway 
accident, had begun by treating a delay 
of one hour in all her arrangements for 
the evening as a trifle. But she had 
soon felt that, though a trifle, it was 
really very upsetting and annoying. 
It gave birth to irrational yet real 
forebodings as to the non-success of her 
little party. It meant that the little 

arty had “‘started badly.” And then 

- other grandnephew, Louis Fores, 
did not arrive. He had been invited 
for supper at seven, and should have 
appeared at five minutes to seven at 
the latest. But at five minutes to 
seven he had not come; nor at seven, 
nor at five minutes past —he who had 
barely a quarter of a mile to walk! 
There was surely a fate. against the 
party! And Rachel strangely per- 
sisted in not leaving the kitchen! 
Even after Mrs. Maldon had heard her 
fumbling for an interminable time with 
the difficult window on the first-floor 
landing, she went back to the kitchen 
instead of presenting herself to her 
expectant mistress. 

At last Rachel entered the sitting- 
room, faintly humming an air. Mrs 
Maldon thought that she looked self- 
conscious. But Mrs. Maldon also was 
self-conscious, and somehow could not 
bring her lips to utter the name of 
Louis Fores to Rachel. For the old 
lady had divined a connection of cause 
and effect between Louis Fores and the 
apparition of Rachel’s superlative frock. 
And she did not like the connection; 
it troubled her, and offended the ex- 
treme nicety of her social code. 

There was a constrained silence, which 
was broken by the lobby clock striking 
the first quarter after seven. This 
harsh announcement on the part of the 
inhuman clock seemed to render the 
situation intolerable. Fifteen minutes 
past seven, and Louis not come, and 


not a word of comment thereon! Mrs. 
Maldon had to admit privately that 
she was in a high state of agitation. 

Then Rachel, bending delicately to 
sweep the hearth with the _brass- 
handled brush proper to it, remarked 
with an obvious affectation of non 
chalance: 

“Your other guest’s late too.” 

If Mrs. Maldon had not been able 
speak his name, neither could Rachel! 
Mrs. Maldon read with painful cer- 
tainty all the girl’s symptoms. 

“Yes, indeed!” said Mrs. Maldon 

“It’s like as if what must be!’ 
Rachel murmured, employing a loca! 
phrase which Mrs. Maldon had eve: 
contemned as meaningless and un 
grammatical. 

“Fortunately it doesn’t matter, as 
Julian is late, too,” said Mrs. Maldon, 
insincerely, for it was mattering ver) 
much. “But still—I wonder—” 

Rachel broke out upon her hesitation 
in a very startling manner: 

“‘T’ll just see if he’s coming.” 

And she abruptly quitted the room. 
almost slamming the door. 

Mrs. Maldon was dumbfounded 
Scared and attentive, she listened in a 
maze for the sound of the front door. 
She heard it open. But was it possibl 
that she heard also the creak of the gate? 
She sprang to the bow-window with 
surprising activity, and pulled aside a 
blind, one inch. . . . There was Rachel 
tripping hatless and in her best frock 
down the street! Inconceivable vision, 
affecting Mrs. Maldon with palpitation! 
A girl so excellent, so lovable, so trust- 
worthy, to be guilty of the wanton 
caprice of a minx! Supposing Louis 
were to see her, to catch her in the 
brazen act of looking for him! Mrs 
Maldon was grieved; and her gentl 
sorrow for Rachel’s incalculable laps« 
was so dignified, affectionate, and jeal- 
ous for the good repute of human natur: 
that it mysteriously ennobled instead 


“of degrading the young creature. 


Going down Bycars Lane amid tie 
soft wandering airs of the September 
night, Rachel had the delicious and 
exciting sensation of being unyoked, 
of being at liberty for a space to obey 
the strong free common sense of youth 
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instead of conforming to the outworn 
and tiresome code of another age. 
Mrs. Maldon’s was certainly a house 
that put a strain on the nerves. It did 
not occur to Rachel that she was doing 
aught but a very natural and proper 
thing. The non-appearance of Louis 
Fores was causing disquiet, and her 
simple aim was to shorten the period 
of anxiety. Nor did it occur to her 
that she was impulsive. Something 
had to be done, and she had done some- 
thing. Not much longer could she have 
borne the suspense. All that day she 
had lived forward toward  supper- 
time, when Louis Fores would appear. 
Over and over again she had lived 
right through the moment of opening 
the front door for him at a little before 
seven o'clock. The moments between 
seven o'clock and a quarter past had 
been a crescendo of torment, intolerable 
at last. Hus lateness was inexplicable, 
and he was so close to that not to look 
for him would have been ridiculous. 

She was apprehensive, and yet she 
was obscurely happy in her fears. 
The large, inviting, dangerous universe 
was about her—she had escaped from 
the confining shelter of the house. 
And the night was about her. It was 
not necessary for her to wear three coats, 
like the gross Batchgrew, in order to 
protect herself from the night! She 
could go forth into it with no pre- 
caution. She was young. Her vigor- 
ous and confident body might challenge 
perils. 

When she had proceeded a hundred 
yards she stopped and turned to look 
back at the cluster of houses collectively 
called Bycars. 

The distinctive bow-window of Mrs. 
Maldon’s shone yellow. Within the 
sacred room was still the old lady, 
sitting expectant, and trying to interest 
herself in the paper. Strange thought! 

Bycars Lane led in a northeasterly 
direction over the broad hill whose 
ridge separates the lane from the moo1- 
lands honeycombed with coal and iron 
mines. Above the ridge showed the 
fire and vapor of the first mining vil- 
lages, on the way to Red Cow, proof 
that not all colliers were yet on strike. 
And above that pyrotechny hung the 
moon. The Municipal Park, of which 
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Bycars Lane was the northwestern 
boundary, lay in mysterious and for- 
bidden groves behind its spiked red 
wall and locked gates, and beyond it a 
bright tram-car was leaping down from 
lamp to lamp of Moorthorne Road 
towards the town. Between the masses 
of the ragged hedge on the north side 
of the lane there was the thin gleam 
of Bycars Pool, lost in a vague un- 
occupied region of shawd-rucks and 
dirty pasture— the rendezvous of 
skaters when the frost held, Louis Fores 
had told her, and she had heard from 
another source that he skated divinely. 
She could believe it, too. 

She resumed her way more slowly. 
She had only stopped because, though 
burned with the desire to see him, she 
yet had an instinct to postpone the 
encounter. She was almost minded to 
return. But she went on. The town 
was really very near. The illuminated 
clock of the Town Hall had dominion 
over it; the golden shimmer above the 
roofs to the left indicated the electrical 
splendor of the new Cinema in Moor- 
thorne Road next to the new Primitive 
Methodist Chapel. He had told her 
about that, too. In two minutes, in 
less than two minutes, she was among 
houses again, and approaching the 
corner of Friendly Street. He would 
come from the Moorthorne Road end 
of Friendly Street. She would peep 
round the corner of Friendly Street to 
see if he was coming. 

But before she reached the corner, 
her escapade suddenly presented itself 
to her as childish madness, silly, inex- 
cusable; and she thought self-reproach- 
fully: ‘‘How impulsive I am!” And 
sharply turned back toward Mrs. 
Maldon’s house, which seemed to be 
about ten miles off. 

A moment later she heard hurried 
footfalls behind her on the narrow brick 
pavement, and, after one furtive glance 
over her shoulder, she quickened her 
pace. Louis Fores in all his elegance 
was pursuing her! Nothing had hap- 
pened to him. He was not ill; he was 
merely a little late! After all, she 
would sit by his side at the supper- 
table! She had a spasm of shame that 
was excruciating. But at the same 
time she was wildly glad. And already 
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this inebriating illusion of an ingenuous 
ei concerning a common male was 
elping to shape monstrous events. 


CHAPTER II 


LOUIS’ DISCOVERY 


OUIS FORES was late at his grand- 
aunt’s because he had by a certain 


preoccupation, during a period of 
about an hour, been rendered oblivious 
of the passage of time. ‘The real origin 
of the affair went back nearly sixty 
years, to an indecorous episode in the 
history of the Maldon fomily. 

At that date—before Mrs. Maldon 
had even met Austin Maldon, her 
future husband—Austin’s elder brother 
Athelstan, who was well established as 
an earthenware broker in London, had 
a conjugal misfortune, which reached 
its climax in the Matrimonial Court, 
and left the injured and stately Athel- 
stan with an incomplete household, 
spoiled home, and the sole care of two 
children, a boy and a girl. These 
children were, almost of necessity, 
clumsily brought up. The girl married 
the half-brother of a Lieutenant-Gen- 
eral Fores, and Louis Fores was their 
son. The boy married an American 
girl, and had issue, Julian Maldon and 
some daughters. 

At the age of eighteen, Louis Fores, 
amiable, personable, and an orphan, was 
looking fora career. He had lived in the 
London suburb of Barnes, and under the 
influence of a father whose career had 
chiefly been to be the step-brother of 
Lieutenant-General Fores. He was 
in full possession of the conventionally 
snobbish ideals of the suburb, reinforced 
by more than a tincture of the stu- 
pendous and unsurpassed snobbishness 
of the British army. He had no 
money, and therefore the liberal pro- 
fessions and the Higher Division of 
the Civil Service were closed to him. 
He had the choice of two activities: 
he might tout for wine, motor-cars, 
or mineral-waters on commission (like 
his father), or he might enter a bank. 
His friends were agreed that nothing 
else was conceivable. He chose the 
living grave. It is not easy to enter 
the living grave, but, august influences 
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aiding, he entered it with éclat at a 
salary of seventy pounds a year, and it 
closed over him. He would have been 
secure till his second death had he not 
defiled the bier. The day of judgment 
occurred, the grave opened, and he was 
thrown out with ignominy, but igno- 
miny unpublished. The august influ- 
ences, by simple cash, and for their own 
sakes, had saved him from exposure 
and a jury. 

In order to get rid of him his pro- 
tectors spoke well of him, emphasizing 
his many good qualities, and he was 
deported to the Five Towns (properly 
enough, since his grandfather had come 
thence), and there joined the staff of 
Batchgrew & Sons, thanks to the kind 
intervention of Mrs. Maldon. At the 
end of a year John Batchgrew told 
him to go, and told Mrs. Maldon 
that her grandnephew had a fault. 
Mrs. Maldon was very sorry. At this 
juncture Louis Fores, without intend- 
ing to do so, would certainly have 
turned Mrs. Maldon’s last years into 
a tragedy, had he not in the very nick 
of time inherited about a_ thousand 
pounds. He was rehabilitated. He 
‘“*had money” now. He had a fortune; 
he had ten thousand pounds; he had 
any sum you like, according to the 
caprice of rumor. He lived on his 
means for a little time, frequenting 
the Municipal School of Art at the 
Wedgwood lastitetion at Bursley, and 
then old Batchgrew had casually sug- 
gested to Mrs. Maldon that there ought 
to be an opening for him with Jim 
Horrocleave, who was understood to 
be succeeding with his patent special 

rocesses for earthenware manufacture. 

Horrocleave, a man with a chin, 
would not accept him for a partner, 
having no desire to share profits with 
anybody; but on the faith of his artistic 
tendency and Mrs. Maldon’s correct 
yet highly misleading catalogue of his 
virtues, he took him at a salary, in 
return for which Louis was to be the 
confidential employee who could and 
would do anything, including design. 

And now Louis was the step-nephew 
of a Lieutenant-General, a man _ of 
private means and of talent, and a 
trusted employee with a fine wage— 
all under one skin! He shone in Burs- 
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ley, and no wonder! He was very 
active at Horrocleave’s. He not only 
designed shapes for vases, and talked 
intimately with Jim Horrocleave about 
fresh projects, but he controlled the 
petty cash. The expenditure of petty 
cash grew, as Was natural in a growing 
business. Mr. Horrocleave soon got 
accustomed to that, and apparently 
eave it no thought, signing cheques 
instantly upon request. But on the 
very day of Mrs. Maldon’s party, after 

ening a cheque and before handing it 
to Louis, he had somewhat lengthily 
consulted his private cash-book, and, 
as he handed over the cheque, had 
said: ‘“‘Let’s have a squint at the 
petty-cash book, to-morrow morning, 
Louis.’ He said it gruffly, but he was 
a gruff man. He left early. He might 
have meant anything or nothing. Louis 
could not decide which; or, rather, 
from five o'clock to seven he had come 
to alternating decisions every five 
minutes. 


It was just about at the time when 
Louis ought to have been removing his 
paper cuff-shields in order to start 
for Mrs. Maldon’s that he discovered 
the full extent of his debt to the petty- 
cash box. He sat alone at a rough and 
dirty desk in the inner room of the 
works “office,” surrounded by dust- 
covered sample vases and other vessels 
of all shapes, sizes, and tints — speci- 
mens of Horrocleave’s “‘Art Luster 
Ware,” a melancholy array of in- 
genious ugliness that nevertheless filled 
with pride its creators. He looked 
through a dirt-obscured window and 
with unseeing gaze surveyed a muddy, 
littered qu: idrangle whose twilight was 
reddened by gleams from the engine- 
house. In this yard lay flat a sign that 
had been blown down from the facade 
of the manufactory six months before: 


‘* Horrocleave. Art Luster Ware. 
Within the room was another sign, 
itself fashioned in luster-ware: ‘“‘Hor- 
rocleave. Art Luster Ware.” And 


the envelopes and paper and bill-heads 
on the desk all bore the same legend: 
“Horrocleave. Art Luster Ware.” 

He owed seventy-three pounds to the 
petty-cash box, and he was startled and 
shocked. He was startled because for 
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weeks past he had refrained from adding 
up the columns of the cash-book 
partly from idleness and partly from a 
desire to remain in ignorance of his 
own doings. He had hoped for the 
best. He had faintly hoped that the 
deficit would not exceed ten pounds, 
or twelve; he had been prepared for a 
deficit of twenty-five, or even thirty. 
But seventy-three really shocked. Nay, 
it staggered. It meant that in addition 
to his salary, some thirty shillings a 
week had been mysteriously trickling 
through the incurable hole in his pocket. 
Not to mention other debts! He well 
knew that to Shillitoe alone (his 
admirable tailor) he owed eighteen 
pounds. 

It may be asked how a young 
bachelor, with private means and a fine 
salary, living in a district where prices 
are low and social conventions not 
costly, could have come to such a pass. 
The answer is that Louis had no private 
means, and that his salary was not fine. 
The thousand pounds had gradually 
vanished, as a thousand pounds will, 
in the refinements of material existence 
and in the pursuit of happiness. His 
bank account had long been in abey- 
ance. His salary was three pounds a 
week. Many a member of the liberal 
professions—many a solicitor, for ex- 
ample—brings up a family on three 
pounds a week in the provinces. But 
for a Lieutenant-General’s nephew, who 
had once had a thousand pounds in one 
lump, three pounds a week was inade- 
quate. Asa fact, Louis conceived him- 
self “Art Director” of Horrocleave’s, 
and sincerely thought that as such he 
was ill-paid. Herein was one of his 
private excuses for eccentricity with 
the petty cash. It may also be asked 
what Louis had to show for his superb 
expenditure. The answer is, nothing. 

With the seventy-three pounds des- 
olatingly clear in his mind, he quitted 
his desk in order to reconnoiter the 
outer and larger portion of the count- 
ing-house. He went as far as the 
archway, and saw black smoke being 
blown downwards from heaven into 
Friendly Street. A policeman was 
placidly regarding the smoke as he 
strolled by. And Louis, though ab- 
solutely sure that the officer would not 
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carry out his plain duty of summoning 
Horrocleave’s for committing a smoke- 
nuisance, did not relish the spectacle 
of the policeman. He returned to the 
inner office, and locked the door. The 
“staff” and the “hands” had all gone, 
save one or two piece-workers in the 
painting-shop across the yard. 

The night-watchman, fresh from bed, 
was moving fussily about the yard. He 
nodded with respect to Louis through 
the grimy window. Louis lit the gas, 
and spread a newspaper in front of the 
window by way of blind. And then 
he began a series of acts on the petty- 
cash book. The office clock indicated 
twenty past six. He knew that time 
was short, but he had a natural gift for 
the invention and execution of these 
acts, and he calculated that under half 
an hour would suffice for them. But 
when he next looked at the clock, the 
acts being accomplished, one hour had 
elapsed; it had seemed to him more like 
a quarter of an hour. Yet as blotting- 
paper cannot safely be employed in such 
delicate calligraphic feats as those of 
Louis, even an hour was not excessive 
for what he had done. An operator 
clumsier, less cool, less cursory, more 
cautious than himself might well have 
spent half a night over the job. He 
locked up the book, washed his hands 
and face with remarkable celerity in a 
filthy lavatory-basin, brushed his hair, 
removed his cuff-shields, changed his 
coat, and fled at speed, leaving the 
key of the office with the watchman. 


“T suppose the old lady was getting 
anxious,” said he brightly (but in a low 
tone so that the old lady should not 
hear), as he shook hands with Rachel 
in the lobby. He had recognized her 
in front of him up the lane —had in 
fact nearly overtaken her; and she 
was standing at the open door when 
he mounted the steps. She had had 
just time to prove to Mrs. Maldon by 
a “‘He’s coming” thrown through the 
sitting-room doorway that she had not 
waited for Louis Fores and walked up 
with him. 

“Yes,” Rachel replied in the same 
tone, most deceitfully leaving him under 
the false impression that it was the old 
lady’s anxiety that had sent her out. 


She had, then, emerged scatheless in 
reputation from the indiscreet adven- 
ture! 

The house was animated by the ar- 
rival of Louis; at once it seemed to live 
more keenly when he had crossed the 
threshold. And Louis found pleasure 
in the house—in the welcoming aspect 
of its interior, in Rachel’s evident ex- 
cited gladness at seeing him, in her 
honest and agreeable features, and in 
her sheer girlishness. A few minutes 
earlier he had been in the sordid and 
dreadful office. Now he was in another 
and a cleaner, prettier world. He yield- 
ed instantly and fully to its invitation, 
for he had the singular faculty of being 
able to cast off care like a garment. 
He felt sympathetic towards women, 
and eager to employ for their content- 
ment all the charm which he knew he 
possessed. He gave himself, gener- 
ously, in every gesture and intonation. 

‘Office, auntie, office!’ he exclaimed, 
elegantly entering the parlor. ‘‘Sack- 
cloth! Ashes! Hallo! where’s Julian? 
Is he late, too?” 

When he had received the news about 
Julian Maldon he asked to see the 
telegram, and searched out its place of 
origin, and drew forth a pocket time- 
table, and remarked in a wise way that 
he hoped Julian.would “‘make the con- 
nection” at Derby. Lastly he pre- 
dicted the precise minute at which 
Julian “ought” to be knocking at the 
front door. And both women felt their 
ignorant, puzzled inferiority in these 
recondite matters of travel, and the 
comfort of having an omniscient male 
in the house. 

Then slightly drawing up his dark 
blue trousers with an accustomed move- 
ment, he carefully sat down on the 
Chesterfield, and stroked his soft black 
mustache (which was estimably long 
for a fellow of twenty-three) and patted 
his black hair. 

“Rachel, you didn’t fasten that land- 
ing window, after all!’’ said Mrs. Mal- 
don, looking over Louis’ head at the 
lady-companion, who hesitated mod- 
estly near the door. “I’ve tried, but 
I couldn’t.” 

“Neither could I, Mrs. Maldon,” 
said Rachel. “I was thinking perhaps 
Mr. Fores wouldn’t mind—” 
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She did not explain that her failure 
to fasten the window had been more or 
less deliberate, since, while actually 
tugging at the window, she had been 
visited by the sudden delicious thought: 
‘“‘How nice it would be to ask Louis 
Fores to do this hard thing for me!” 

And now she had asked him. 

“Certainly!” Louis jumped to his 
feet. And off he went up-stairs. Most 
probably, if the sudden delicious 
thought had not skipped into Rachel’s 
brain, he would never have made that 

tical ascent to the first floor. 

\ gas-jet burned low on the landing. 

“Let’s have a little light on the 
subject,” he cheerfully muttered to 
himself, as he turned on the 
the full. 

hen in the noisy blaze of yellow and 
blue light he went to the window and 
with a single fierce wrench he succeeded 
in pulling the catch into position. He 
was proud of his strength. It pleased 
him to think of the weakness of women; 
it pleased him to anticipate the im- 
pressed thanks of the weak women for 


f 
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gas to 


this exertion of his power on their 
behalf. “Have you managed it so 
soon?” his aunt would exclaim, and he 
would answer in a carefully offhand 
way: “Of course. Why not?” 

He was about to descend, but he re- 
membered that he must not leave the 
gas at full. With his hand on the tap, 
he glanced perfunctorily around the 
little landing. The door of Mrs. Mal- 
don’s bedroom was in front of him, at 
right angles to the window. “By the 
door, which was ajar, stood a cane- 
seated chair. Underneath the chair 
he perceived a whitish package or roll 
that seemed to be out of place there 
on the floor. He stooped and picked 
jt up. And as the paper rustled pe- 
culiarly in his hand, he could feel his 
heart give a swift bound. He opened 
the roll. It consisted of nothing what- 
ever but bank-notes. He listened in- 
tently, with ear cocked and rigid limbs; 
and he could just catch the soothing 
murmur of women’s voices in the par- 
lor, beneath the reverberating solemn 
pulse of the lobby clock. 
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WORDS, like fine flowers, have their colors, too: 


What do you say to crimson words or yellow? 
And what to opal, emerald, pale blue? 
And elfish gules?—he is a glorious fellow. 
Think of the purple hung in Elsinore, 
Or call it black, and close your eyes to see. 
Go, look for amber then on Lochlyn shore 
And drag a sunbeam out of Arcady; 
And who of Rosamund or Rosalind 
Can part the rosy petal’d syllables? 
Since women’s names keep murmuring like the wind 
The hidden thing that none for ever tells. 
Last, to forego soft beauty, take the sword, 


And see the blue steel redden at 
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The Luxury of Being Educated 


BY HENRY 


SEIDEL C. 


NBY 


Assistant Professor of English, Yale University 


2 TRAVELED for a long 
day last year across the 
Kansas prairies with a 
very typical group of 
\ graduates from Amer- 
ican colleges. They 
¢ 5 were from the East, the 
Middle Wes “st, and the Far West, brought 
together merely by the exigency of the 
moment, like a Freshman class in col- 
lege. The journey was quiet; we sat in 
the club-car at our ease, and conversa- 
tion was general. | was struck by the 
narrow range of this conversation. 
Whether it flowed freely among a group 
at the observation end of the car, or be- 
came more intimate when chairs were 
drawn together by the buffet, a few 
topics business conditions, real estate, 
anecdotes, and reminiscences—seemed to 
bound it. Interest did not go further. 
The men themselves were far from unin- 
teresting. From the Oregon apple- 
grower to the New York broker, every 
one was a factor somehow or somewhere 
in American life. They were not unin- 
teresting; but they were uninterested, 
except in their narrow ranges. The bro- 
ker’s interest in apple culture went no 
further than its financial aspects; the 
apple-grower’s interest in Wall Street 
was romantic merely; both yawned 
when I talked of the Russian story | was 
reading, or tried to follow through the 
window the route of the Santa Fe trail. 
There was nothing novel in this experi- 
ence; but it was illuminating. It seemed 
to me that these men had failed to get 
their money’s worth of education. 

It is very curious that so few care, or 
dare, to get their money’s worth from 
the American college. The poor man 
gets the best returns. He must ask the 
college first of all to make his boy self- 
supporting —if possible, more efficient 
than his father; and he gets, as a rule, 
what he pays for. But the poor man is 
not the typical college parent. The typ- 
ical parent of our undergraduates has 





stored up more or less capital; he ha: 
osition waiting for his son; his boy wi! 
* able to live comfortably, no matte: 
what may be the efficiency of his mind 
The ability to support himself, the powe: 
to make money, is certainly not the mos 
important quality for this boy to posses 

lery commonly, especially in the en 
dowed institutions of the East, mone, 
making in his family has reached th: 
saturation point. It is unnecessary; it 
may be inadvisable, or even wrong, fo 
him to enter gainful pursuits. What the 
son of parents in comfortable circum 
stances requires is not so much a narrov 
training in the support of life as a 
broader one in how to utilize living. Hi: 
interests, quite as much as his mental! 
powers, need stimulus, development, and 
discipline. 

| know that in stating the situation so 
flatly | run head on into an American 
tradition—or prejudice. The American 
democracy—even when in no other way 
democratic—believes that the American 
boy, though millions may hang over his 
head, must work for his living, must 
make money. With a righteous fear lest 
his moral fiber degenerate in useless 
studies, the well-to-do father grudgingly 
allows his son to enter college, reminds 
him constantly that the nonsense will be 
knocked out of him as soon as he gradu- 
ates, and hurries him into business as 
quickly as the faculty allows, breathing 
relief when he is safe in an atmospher 
where labor is measured by returns in 
cash. If there were danger of starvation 
ahead he could not be more anxious to 
fix his son’s mind on the duty of earning 
ten dollars a week. I do not blame th« 
fathers—even in the instances to which | 
limit myself—the well-to-do pagents of 
intellectually able sons. ‘They are apply- 
ing the American tfadition as it was 
applied to them. But what is the effect 
on the boys? 

Sometimes it is good; 


often it is un- 


fortunate; occasionally it is disastrous. 
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\ Junior comes into my office for a talk. 
He is clear-eyed and intelligent, but 
conventional from his clothes to his con- 
versation. His father controls an enor- 
mous business, and he is to begin at the 
bottom of the corporation as soon as he 
graduates. I gasp at the figures of out- 
put and return that he casually men- 
tions. I wonder just how he will regard 
the responsibility which the course of 
events will certainly bring. The pros- 
pect does not worry him in the least. 
He has inherited shrewdness and self- 
confidence. He'll “do as dad did.” But 
of interest in the problems and the possi- 
bilities involved in this vast ownership 
| discover not a particle; and little more 
in what his means will enable him to do 
with his life. A fast motor, a country 
club, a good boat, a yearly trip to Paris 

his ambitions go no further. Among 
his college courses, English composition 
interests him because “‘dad” says he ’Il 
have to write good business letters; eco- 
nomics a little because it deals with cash; 
English literature in a barely discover- 
able degree because of the useful culture 
which is supposed to flow from it. All 
the rest of the world of knowledge 
historical, scientific, esthetic—is a dull 
blank. It does not interest him now; it 
will never interest him. 

It is not to be expected that the col- 
lege can ever make an intellectual 
such a youth; nor should it try to do so. 
But if we could have interested him in 
ideas; if we could have extended and 
lifted the range of his pleasures; wid- 
ened and deepened his conceptions of 
commerce; given him a “social con- 
science”’—we would have accomplished 
something. It is not to the credit of the 
college that the time-spirit in this youth 
was too strong for its influence to com- 
bat; but the blame does not rest en- 
tirely upon the faculty. “Dad” must 
share the responsibility. He sent the 
boy to us with eyes closed to everything 
but money-making and fun. Perhaps 
this youngster will put all his energies 
into doubling the family fortune; more 
probably he will discover the weakness 
in the American tradition of work, break 
through it, and enjoy himself according 
to his lights. Of these undesirable alter- 
natives, the second is at least the more 
human and perhaps the more rational. 


But the youth whose plight arouses 
my sympathy and indignation is of a 
different type. His kind is not so abun- 
dant in the colleges, but its numbers are 
increasing yearly. He best represents, 
I think, the new generation of educated 
Americans. 

| knew him first in Freshman year: a 
pleasant boy, well-mannered, with the 
air of one who had lived i in a cultivated 
home. He was not an “honor man”; he 
seemed afraid to throw himself into his 
work. And yet his finer accent, his oc- 
casional interest in music, art, and books, 
made his classmates a little shy of him. 
He was said to be, possibly, a “high- 
brow,” ora “freak.” But he was-a good 
athlete in a small way, and a good 
“mixer. 

As soon as he learned the conven- 
tional fashion in dressing, and acquired 
the proper slang—which the boys from 
the big “prep. schools” had from the 
beginning—he got on very well. He 
“‘made a society,” was on the track 
team, wrote for the papers; bade fair to 
have an exemplary college career, and to 
become one of the fine fellows who merge 
indistinguishably into a common type 
and depart as one man from college. 

However, in Junior year came a reac- 
tion. I have seen it hundreds of times— 
a faint dawn of intellectual awakening; 
a sudden interest in the world as distin- 
guished from college life. The mind 
grips upon knowledge and moves slowly 
with it, as the wheels move when the 
gears of an automobile engine slide into 
first speed. He was roused to an enthu- 
siasm of thinking by a stimulating book. 
Ideas which he did not fancy began to 
anger him—a sure sign of intellectual 
progress. He began to ask intelligent 
questions. Then he fell into a depres- 
sion over his ignorance. He began to 
criticize the curriculum. Men talked in 
his room till late at night. He bought 
special cigarettes and posed for a little 
while as an esthete. But when he de- 
voted a month of a summer vacation to 
reading up on religion, and came to a 
conclusion (so it seemed to me) as origi- 

nal as it was wrong, I felt sure that we 
were dealing with a mind. 

This youth came from a family in 
which cultivation and reasonable wealth 
had been hereditary for several genera- 
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tions. There was no pressing need for 
him in the family business, no reason 
why he should not be educated to the 
full; in fact, his parents prided them- 
selves on the education which they were 
giving their son. And yet, when Senior 
year came, and his desire for knowledge 
awakened with the approach of the end 
of the conventional period of training, 
clouds appeared on the domestic horizon. 
I gathered that he was not sufficiently 
anxious to enter business; that he did 
not know what he wished to do; that 
college seemed to be making him un- 
practical. I was consulted as a friend, 
first by him, then by his mother. I told 
his anxious mother that her boy needed 
to learn more, to think more, before put- 
ting his knowledge and his desires to the 
test of practice; that, if their means per- 
mitted it, nothing would be so good for 
him as a little more education. She 
thanked me—and sought a more prac- 
tical adviser, who suggested that the 
youth be put into the bond business so 
that he should waste no time while mak- 
ing up his mind as to his future profes- 
sion! If he had wished to be a lawyer, or 
a doctor, or an engineer, they would 
gladly have given him the extra years 
of preparation. But he merely wished 
to think and to know: to study more 
economics, more history; to read widely; 
to carry through some guided work in 
social service, until he could shape his 
philosophy of life, control his mind, and 
find out what he wished to do with his 
powers. And this, coming in no recog- 
nized category of youthful endeavor, was 
unpractical, aimless, or leading perhaps 
to idleness and eccentricity. He must 
get to work! 

They chose wisely, according to their 
lights. I think that this youth would 
have responded to the intellectual stimu- 
lus which the university could have 
given him. I think that he might have 
been led into study for its own sake, 
into research, perhaps into teaching. 
Having means, he would have been able 
to follow his bent wherever it led him, 
and taste of the delights and the rigors 
of academic life, without its meannesses 
and its sordid cares. He would have cut 
loose from business for ever, and perhaps 
distinguished himself. But distinction 
of that kind did not interest his family. 


They have made a mediocre business 
man of him; and if that is what they 
wanted, they have moved sagaciously. 
Nevertheless, | do not believe in thei: 
lights. 

| am far from urging that all thought 
ful, intellectually hungry boys should bh: 
drawn into the academic life. Hundreds 
of youngsters like the one I have de- 
scribed would have carried the profits of 
a fuller education into business and th« 
professions. As business men, they 
would have gained in mental power, but 
most of all in a sense of proportion and 
a better understanding of the aims, th« 
advantages, and the possibilities of th: 
life they were choosing. As lawyers o1 
doctors or engineers, their efhciency 
surely would not have suffered from a 
broader outlook upon other aspects of 
the world’s interests and the world’s 
work, and their lives would have gained 
much. ‘That this fuller education, with 
the keener interest in life which comes 
with it, would have been a luxury fo 
such men, I readily grant. But this is 
the age of luxuries. ‘Lhe same parent 
who balks at an extra year of education 
lavishes automobiles, large incomes, and 
less desirable favors upon his chil- 
dren. Most fathers who send their sons 
to college regard luxuries as a right—if 
not automobiles, riding-horses, good pic- 
tures, and yachts, at least warm houses, 
electricity, travel, and far more expen- 
sive food than is needed for sustenance. 
Granted that an education beyond the 
requirements for self-support, but well 
within the demands of an active, pleas- 
urable, intelligent life, is a luxury, are 
there not many Americans who can 
afford it? 

I am assured that the best thinkers in 
the educational world are spending their 
energies not on lengthening, but in short- 
ening, the period of education; in cutting 
down waste, in increasing efficiency. | 
can reply that such work is invaluable. 
Let us improve, condense, reform, wher- 
ever we can, making four-year courses 
into three, if they teach only three years’ 
worth, concentrating and improving the 
work in our schools until they turn out 
boys of sixteen as well educated as 
French or German students of the same 
age. Let us save what time we can, so 
that the youth who can afford no more 
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education than that provided by the 
usual college course may get it more 
speedily or more efficiently. But it is 
not a question here of providing the best 
education in the least time for those who 
must hurl themselves into the economic 
struggle. It is a question of providing 
the best education, regardless of time, 
for the boy whose struggle will be not so 
much to support life as to use it properly. 
If such an education is a luxury—and 
when I think of the pre-eminent need of 
the times for more intelligence, | begin 
to doubt my term—then it would be 
easy to present statistics from our col- 
leges which would flatly contradict the 
platitude that in all things America is 
luxurious. 

If the parent with a comfortable liv- 
ing or a good position to give his boy 
would put less emphasis on the rigors of 
the coming financial struggle, and more 
upon the advantages of a well-opened 
mind, the effect upon the college would 
be tremendous. The undergraduate 
would feel it first of all. Upon many, 
the influence, it is true, would be only 
indirect. Out of a college class of, say, 
three hundred, perhaps fifty are merely 
well-dressed, agreeable young animals, 
whose minds have already attained their 
maximum of breadth. It is a fair ques- 
tion whether they are not already spend- 
ing too much time in education. Per- 
haps one hundred and fifty belong to the 
great average—which is, after all, made 
up of too many varieties to be called an 
average. Dull men, who work, never- 
theless, with faithfulness; bright men, 
lazy by nature; busy men, far too much 
concerned with social or commercial suc- 
cess to spend much more energy in 
thinking: all these would feel that the 
world outside was beginning to value 
culture and the intellect, and, without 
radically changing their habits or their 
aims, would nevertheless manage to get 
what they felt to be their share of men- 
tal broadening. But it is of the remain- 
ing one hundred that I write: the men 
who are not content to take at second- 


hand, or do without the illumination of 


the last century of science, or the accu- 
mulated knowledge and inspiration of the 
earlier world; the men whose minds are 
opening and are worth opening. Many 
of them are eager for active life, and will 
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not wait for more education; many of 
them are poor and cannot wait; but 
many more would choose the luxury of 
a deeper preparation if anxious parents, 
moved by a short-sighted public opinion, 
did not force them, still immature, into 
the world. They may know the text, 
“Man shall not live by bread alone”; 
but in the face of practical adults assert- 
ing the contrary, and urging them to 
come out and earn their living, they are 
not likely to apply it. For it takes 
clearer sight, a stronger will, and more 
independence than even the exceptional 
boy is likely to possess, to see that edu- 
cation in some instances may be the first 
and most important profession. 

The effect upon the professor of a more 
generous parental attitude toward edu- 
cation would be as great as upon the 
undergraduate, and more calculable. 
The college, as distinguished from the 
technical school, has always proposed, as 
its ideal, to educate for living: and this 
term includes both earning one’s living 
and enjoying it. The difhculty now is 
that the faculty, the parent, and the 
undergraduate each grasp their interpre- 
tation of this broad purpose and pull as 
hard as they can in different directions. 

The faculty, on the whole, lean too far 
toward the idealistic side of this educa- 
tion. The extremists among them main- 
tain that in college a boy should study 
nothing practical, nothing with poten- 
tialities of money-making. But educa- 
tion is surely broader than they think. 
It is a poor education which in teaching 
a comprehension of living does not help 
toward earning the daily bread. In 
truth, it is, and | suppose it always will 
be, a fault of our profession that we turn 
away from the utilitarian aspects of our 
subjects, and are more interested in 
their cultural than in their commercial 
value. Our lack of experience in turning 
thought into dollars makes us unduly 
depreciate what might be called the busi- 
ness end of a liberal education. 

But where this error exists we have 
been driven into it by the obstinacy of 
parents, who will not see that the power 
to make money is only a by-product of 
education—by well-to-do parents espe- 
cially, who send us youngsters who will 
have to assume vast responsibilities and 
use vast opportunities for service and 
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pleasure, saying, Teach my youthful 
millionaire how to make more money! 
We have had to fight an ingrained 
American prejudice; no wonder that we 
have become a little prejudiced ourselves 
in the course of the struggle. 

For all these reasons, the reactive 
effect of even a portion of a class sent to 
college in sympathy with the ideals of 
the college professor—which are, after 
all, those of a true liberal education 
would be very great. We would not 
turn out geniuses, or make over America; 
but that deathly indifference, sprung 
of conflicting aims, which hangs like a 
fog-bank over the American college, 
would lift and lighten. The inefficiency 
which is to be found in teaching as well 
as in business, and the inherent laziness 
of the human animal, would prevent a 
too rapid clearing of the atmosphere. 
We would not be blinded by the flash. 
But I think that professor and father 
and son might begin to work together 
toward a common purpose; and that 
the teacher would jae more broadly 
and more successfully the things which 
knowledge can contribute to life. 

But if education should be numbered 
among the permitted luxuries of Amer- 
ican life, the greatest effect would be on 
a department of the university which 
means little now to the undergraduate 
and less than little to the American par- 
ent. I mean the graduate school, the 
business of which is to give advanced 
training in the pursuit of knowledge. 
The well-to-do parent is not especially 
interested in the productive activities of 
the graduate school, and I do not see 
why he should be. He thinks of it, if he 
thinks of it at all, as a highly specialized 
laboratory for turning out unreadable 
treatises on the sources of unreadable 
plays; or accounts of ridiculously named 
chemical compounds; or pamphlets on 
Sanscrit inflections; or philosophical 
theories whose very titles he does not 
understand. It is absurd to maintain 
that he should be vitally interested, be- 
cause these represent the outposts of 
knowledge. No one blames him for a 
lack of interest in the valves of a steam 
turbine, in how to modify milk for a ten 
months’ baby, in the manufacture of 
breakfast foods. These things also are 
important. He cannot afford to despise 
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them because they lie beyond his métier; 
but enthusiasm is not demanded of him. 

In another phase of the graduate 
school, however, he might well be more 
interested. I mean in the opportunities 
it offers, or could offer, to his boy. We 
have heard much of what the graduate 
schools can do for the country. I am 
more concerned just now with what they 
might do for the undergraduate who is 
to be allowed the luxury of a little more 
education. 

My own experience was typical only 
in so far as my condition resembled that 
of hundreds of boys, who come to Senior 
year in colleg ge with a distre ssing vague- 
ness of aims, a feeling of incapacity, and 
one certainty—that they are not yet 
educated, that they are not yet ready 
to enter the world. As it happened, | 
was allowed to choose the me of the 
graduate school. 

I entered uncertain, doubtful of what 
interested me, guiltily conscious that | 
ought to be earning ten dollars a week in 
an office or a mill. I found myself in a 
new atmosphere. We were starting over 
again; we were boasting of our igno- 
rance; we were clamoring for knowledge; 
yearning for opportunities to study in a 
held which grew wider and wider under 
our touch. Far from separating our- 
selves from life, we seemed to grow for 
the first time acutely conscious of it. 
Reality, instead of being a simple affair 
of making money, marrying, and dying, 
began to grow vast, complex, and inh- 
nitely interesting. It was with difficulty 
that we held ourselves to the little seg- 
ment which was assigned to us for study. 
Our thoughts leaped ahead—though still 
vaguely—to the practical, concrete work 
we must do, and we were distressed at 
the opportunities for knowledge which 
must be left behind us. Ennui became 
unthinkable; idleness a crime. Yet we 
were boys still, and intensely human 
boys. We sat late with beer and pipes, 
and talked nonsense far more effectively 
than in undergraduate days; we took up 
athletics, which in college we had left to 
the teams; we were even merrier be- 
cause our mirth came as a reaction from 
hard work. When we compared experi- 
ences with the intellectually sympathetic 
among our classmates who had gone out 
into the world, we found that they, too, 
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had felt the spring and the stimulus of 


directed, purposeful endeavor. But ex- 
cept where they had already discovered 
a career, their enthusiasm was less than 
ours, their ene rgies not so active; they 
did not seem to be on such good terms 
with life. 

Of course, in a way, we were special- 
ists, and this seems to remove my per- 
sonal experience from the argument | 
am advancing for the luxury of a full 
education. In reality, I think, it does 
not. For we were specialists only by 
compulsion, because, since most of us 
were preparing for teaching or scholar- 
ship, we knew that we must confine most 
of our labors to one field. And | think 
that it was, and is, one of the defects of 
the graduate school that it drives too 
quickly into the more highly specialized 
branches of knowledge; that it puts all 


the emphasis upon preparation for schol- 
arly production, just as the world out- 
side puts all the emphasis upon money- 
making. 

In fact, the graduate school looked 
with a hardly concealed contempt upon 


fora — M.A. degree, 


the candidates 
who would not go to t 
any one line of endeavor, who were seek- 
ing merely a further preparation for life. 
And that was its weakness. There it 
shared—though the accusation would 
have angered its professors—the Amer- 
ican prejudice against the luxury of a 
general education. In all that seething 
intellectual life, with its burning inter- 
and increasing powers, many of 
them saw no health except in the student 
dedicated to research. Those who left 
us by the way—for the law, for business, 
for diplomacy, or for literature—they re- 
garded as strayed sheep. 

No one who knows the results would 
be so blind as to attack the value of that 
specialization in research which has al- 
ready placed our graduate schools beside 
those of Germany and France. But why 
have we failed to realize that in the 
means they offer for fulfilling a general 
education they can satisfy a real need of 
contemporary America? The life we 
tasted there would be better for many a 
thoughtful, hesitating Senior I have 
known since than a half-hearted plunge 
into a world which did not yet interest 
him; a year or so later it would have 
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sent him, eager and enthusiastic, into 
an activity which his broadening mind 
could have chosen for itself. 

It is easy to blame America and the 
American parent for parsimony in edu- 
cation, but it is not very satisfactory. 
To begin with, it is futile to blame a 
tendency, and the Americar attitude 
toward liberal education is a tendency 

‘and an inherited tendency, which 
makes it all the more difficult to es- 
cape. The American parent has, as a 
rule, but recently attained economic in- 
dependence and ended his up-hill climb. 
His sons can start on the level; they will 
not have to climb as he climbed. But 
climbing is what he best understands; 
and he must be liberal-minded and a 
little prophetic in his vision if he does 
not send his boys to college to prepare 
for the needs, not of their generation, 
but his own. 

It is easy to blame the undergraduate 
for not striving harder for the kind of 
education which will make him mos: 
happy and most useful. But to what 
advantage? The patient is not blamed 
when the wrong medicine, or too little 
medicine, is prescribed for him! And 
furthermore, that minority of our under- 
graduates who really need more educa- 
tion are asking for it, are struggling for 
it, though often in a blind and half- 
conscious fashion. Every college teacher 
not case-hardened in intellectual superi- 
ority knows and is rejoiced by this fact. 

In truth, the college teacher must take 
his share of responsibility for the nig- 
gardliness of American education. I 
suppose that we realize the essential 
importance in contemporary life of the 
intelligence which comes from a full edu- 
cation, but I confess that I think we 
do not always act upon our realization. 
I find myself constantly resisting the 
temptation to say: “This, gentlemen, 
will not interest you: it leads to an 
appreciation of life; it shows how to rise 
to the possibilities of living; but it 
will never make a cent for you, and it is 
dificult. You must study it; but you 
won't be interested.” I hate this hie- 
rophantic, better-than-thou attitude in 
myself or any other teacher. What 
right have we to assume that the higher 
realms of the intellect are reserved for 
the scholar and the theorist? What right 
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to smile superciliously at all interest in 
knowledge which does not lead directly 
toward scholarly production? What 1s 
gained by asserting that study must be 
bleak and austere; that learning must 
be unworldly and exclusive? The col- 
leges also have been indisposed to allow 
the competent—who do not wish to be- 
come specialists—the luxury of a full 
education. 

Conclusions will quickly be reached 
by those who take the trouble to look 
about them. We are not so rooted in 
our prejudice against work that is un- 
measurable by cash as to have produced 
no examples of those who are profiting 
themselves or the country by the luxuri- 
ous excess of their education. The young 
millionaire who is using his wealth efh- 
ciently, € nthusiastically, wisely for social 
service and social knowledge, is no longe r 
so rare as to be unfamiliar, though he is 
still a curiosity. He is drawing divi- 
dends for himself and others from a 
deeper comprehension of the needs of 
society than experience without educa- 
tion could have given him. And many 
a man not a millionaire, though master 
of his income, is using his business or his 
profession for broad and interesting ser- 
vices to the community, made possible 
by the knowledge and the interests with 
which education has endowed him. Less 
valuable, perhaps, and yet invaluable 
in a genuine civilization, is another and 
more familiar type: the business man 
or lawyer who has iearned how to live 
outside his office; whose pleasures are 
not limited to the physical and the 
sensual; who has a hinterland, a back- 
ground, as H. G. Wells puts it; who is 
a cultivated, sympathetic, intelligent, 
broad-minded man first, and a good 
business man or lawyer afterward. This, 
too, is a product of education—an almost 








inevitable result of a full and true edu- 
cation, when the mind is capable of 
receiving and profiting by the riches of 
knowledge and the stimulus of ideas. 

Observe, on the other hand, the sons 
of parents in comfortable circumstances, 
the boys who were guaranteed a fair 
start in life whenever and however they 
entered upon practical work, and who 
sought only dhe utilitarian in college. 
Have they gained by their loss of culture 
and a broad education? Are they more 
useful to the community, more interest 
ing to themselves; are they happier? 
Those who left us when their interests 
were just awakening—have they gained 
by the year or so of time they have 
saved? 

Consider those familiar figures in 
American life: the bored youth selling 
bonds “to keep doing something”; the 
half-hearted successor to a big business 
who lets his subordinates carry most of 
the work; the wealthy youngster who 
conducts a gambling business on the 
stock-exchange because he must have 
some excitement; the rich idler too intel- 
ligent to find the usual means of time- 
killing efficacious; the heir to a million 
making more money doggedly because 
he doesn’t know what else to do. Some 
of these misfittings, no doubt, arise from 
difficulties of temperament, or defects 
in character; but many of them are due 
simply and solely to insufficient educa- 
tion. These men have not been raised 
intellectually to the level of their oppor- 
tunivies. Their inte rests are still dor- 
mant. Nothing very serious is the mat- 
ter with them; they get along well 


enough according co common opinion. 
More education, whether in college or 
in graduate school, was not a necessity; 
it was a luxury; but it was a luxury they 
could well have afforded. 
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Performing 


By | LRN 


Wye aa HENEVER my brother 


“YY ; T albot comes to see us, 


10! 7H it appears that Matthew 
ay 4, ay) » Must be ordered down 
}: 2) from the nursery to per- 


¥ form for _ 1 can’t 
Ssay I like 1 It’s not 
especially good for the boy all it’s tire- 
some for me. 

loo much effort is put into all human 
intercourse, anyway; that’s the amount 
of it. Social meetings should be effort- 
le Ss and easy, anxious attempts to ple ASC 
are a mistake. ‘This is well understood 
at one’s club. When men meet there 
they don’t immediately sing or play for 
one another, or drag one another around 
the rooms pointing out the pictures. 
But in one’s home—! 

1 am a man of strongly domestic 
tastes. Club life does not attract me. 
llike my home. On this question that | 
am speaking of, however, my _ wite’s 
ideas and mine do not coincide. 

And whenever, as I say, my brother 
lalbot comes to see us, It is always, 
**Now, Matthew, recite the ‘Battle of 
Blenheim’ for Uncle Teapot.” (That's 
what they call him — Teapot Or, 
‘Matthew knows how to conjugate his 
verbs now, Teapot. Wouldn’t you like 
to hear him?” 

My son Matthew is not a trick animal. 

The other day, after one of these 
exhibitions, I said: “* The next time you 







come here, Talbot, I vote that instead of 


having Matthew entertain you, you en- 
tertain Matthew. Turn and turn about, 
you know—that’s fair play, isn’t it?” 

1 did not make this suggestion seri- 
ously, for I knew it would scarcely com- 
mend itself to Talbot, but | thought 
it might help bring everybody to thei 
senses. 

“| entertain Matthew? 
will that do?” Talbot asked. 

“What good,” I retorted, ‘does this 
‘Blenheim’ business do, if you come to 
that?” 

Vou 


What good 
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for Matthew 


bachelor and knows 
nothing about it, instantly plunged into 
his lecture on education. This lecture 
begins with a reminder that “educate” 
is derived from e-duco, meaning J draw 

t. “Not 7] put in, mark you,” he 
always continues. ‘Then there is a lot 
about “stimulating a boy’s spirit” 
rather than “cluttering up his memory.” 
(nd so forth and so on. As near as I 
can make out, he objects to information 
of any kind being imparted to the young. 

‘The only earthly excuse for teaching 
this boy such things as ‘Blenheim,’”’ he 
said, ‘‘or verbs either, is that he shall 
at least have chances to recite them 
afterward. Reciting them cultivates 
his power of expression, his powers of 
flowering, his powers of giving out, 
mark you, not merely putting in.”’ 

“Well,” | patiently answered, ~ you 
know how I feel about it. My opinion 
is that it’s not especially good for the 
boy, and it’s tiresome for us. But that 
is not the point at the moment. | am 
a reasonable man. Let us assume that 
you're right, and that it’s beneficial and 
ennobling to behave like trick animals 
What I say is: in that case, sauce for the 
gosling ought to be sauce for the gander. 
If it does my son so much good to per- 
form for you, it might do you some good 
to perform for him.” 

7 | Sah 4 | al bot Sa id, kk “ »k in g@ at me 
suspiciously. *‘ That's different, Niblo.”’ 
He rose to go. 

Matthew had been listening all this 
while—he is allowed to be around far 
too much, that boy. In his shrill, un- 
pleasant voice, which he doesn’t get from 
me, he now began teasing his mother to 
make Talbot perform, and she, being the 
boy’s slave, backed him up. She said 
she thought * ‘it would be very pleasant 
some day.” , presently, Talbot, who 
hates to be aa unequal to any emer- 
gency, said, “Oh, very well, if you wish 
it’’; and went off, giving me what I can 
only describe as an extremely huffy look. 


Lalbor, who is a 
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That was the day before yesterday. 

lo day Matthe Ww had a little party in 
honor of his birthday. ‘Ten or twelve 
children came. It was rather a nui 
sance, particularly as some of them r 
fused our lemonade and cakes, owing to 
this hygienic craze, and ate pure-food 
tarts and health bonbons their mothers 
had sent with them; and when thet 
little packages got mixed up, it made as 
much trouble as though we had been in 
India, feeding different castes. I started 
to simplify things by ordering every 
child present to eat exactly what I said. 
The little beasts! daring to sniff at 
cakes that I'd have gobbled by the 
dozen if I'd been a boy again or free of 
my dyspepsia. But 
must 


Hattie, my wife, 
needs put in her oar when she 
heard them crying, and insist on doing 


SOME RPFUSPD OUR LEMONADE AND CAKES, AND 


things her own way. 
she was, too 
argue with her. 

“Don't interfere, please, Niblo, on 
Matthew’s birthday,” she said. “ You're 
spoiling the party.” 

| stated that | had no wish to spoil 
the party, and was marching out of th 
room when | met 
in high spirits 
fellows who are 


Very dogmatic 
wouldn't even let nie 


Lalbot. He seemed 
| never care to be with 
in high spirits; they 
have a feverish way of slapping one on 
the back and laughing at anything o1 
nothing, as though they were unbal 
anced. [| stood with my back close to 
the wall and merely nodded to Talbot 

Matthew's loud welcome 
however, for my 
mother!” he 
perform, won't he!” 


made up, 
coolne SS. ' 


called. 


Mi leapot é 


“Now he'll 


come, 


ATE 


PURE-POOD TARTS THEIR MOTHERS HAD SENT WITH THEM 











PERFORMING 
Ta | bot looked 


rather blankly at the 
assemblage. 

“Vou didn’t tell me 
there was a party, 
Niblo,” he said. 

“Stage fright?” | 
asked, amusedly. 

“Oh,” he answered, 
“| sha’n’t mind if you 
don’t. Only we'll have 
to make it more elab- 


” 


orate now. 

“VY ho’s ‘we’?”’ | 
said. ‘“‘Don’t count 
me in on it.” 

“Oh, Teapot,” 
Hattie, coming 
“I'm so glad—you're 
justintime. It hasn't 
been going very well. 
Can't you do that en- 
tertaining 
speaking of? 
the 

‘I came 
to, Hattie; 
de ( line s to he Ip 

“Why, Niblo!” 
Hattie. “‘Do you wish 
to spoil the party - 

‘Il have already 
stated once,” I re- 
monstrated, “that I have no wish what- 
evel a 

“Oh, oh!” she exclaimed, her voice 
breaking, ‘it’s the same old story. You 
two brothers are angry at each other 
again on Matthew’s birthday. | was 
awake at six this morning. I’ve worked 
harder than anybody knows to make it 
a success, and if you two are going to 
quarrel I think it’s a pity.”’ 

“What is it you wish me do, 
Valbor?” l asked. It had occurred to 
me that it would be the reasonable thing 
to ascertain just what he wanted before 
refusing. 

“*Let’s see,” he said. 
whip in the house?” 

Hattie dried her eyes and reminded 
me there was a whip in the hall closet. 
“Do be nice and get it for us,” she said, 
“| mustn't leave the children; and back 
she hurried to save a small devil of a 
girl who seemed to be choking herself 
on a sanitary doughnut. 


said 
up. 


we were 
It might 
day. 

prepared 


but Niblo 


” 


just save 


said 


to 


to 


“Is there a long 
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OF MINE 1F TALBOT WISHED 1 MAKE HIMSELF RIDIC 


| started to get the whip. 


“And a high hat,” added Talbot, 
“and an overcoat, and— Waita minute, 
Niblo, now that all these people are 
here | must do this up brown. Ah, I 
have it!—an apron, and that old green 
shawl of Hattie’s and a boy’s cap and 
sweater.” 

My brother Talbot is a very erratic 
sort of chap—I am _ never surprised 
much at anything he does. I checked 
off his items on my fingers. 

“What kind of an apron?” I 
quired. 

He said any kind would serve. 

Going through the wardrobe drawers, 
I found a short pink apron—if it was an 
apron — with lace shoulder-straps. | 
took it along. It was no concern of 
mine, I felt, if Talbot wished to make 
himself ridiculous. Returning with this 
and the other articles, however, | passed 
old General Northman in the _ hall, 
bringing in his two grandsons — well- 


in- 








» FORWARD MY Horse! Rive 


bred, quiet children—and the grave 
glance he gave me made me feel that 
that pink apron had put me in a false 
position. | shall learn some day, I 
hope, that it’s just like touching pitch 
to become involved in any scheme of 
Talbot’s. 

lhe children were seated in two semi- 
circular rows as | re-entered. Behind 
them I noticed Mrs. Craven, whose 
sister | used to know once, before she 
went to China; Mrs. Levellier; Miss 
Bostwick and her brother; and one or 
two others. Talbot was posturing be- 
fore them with a large doll that he had 
just borrowed, apparently, from the au- 
dience. 

“This entertainment is to be a play, 
children,” he said, “‘ about a motherless 
child whose father was a ringmaster and 
who brought her up very tenderly in the 
circus; only she got hurt one day, and 
some ladies in the audience took her 
away to cure her, and she was lost to 


DAUGHTER ! 


THe CIRCOOS. IT BEGIN! 


him for years. Now, Niblo, if you have 
the things there, I'll begin.” 

I put down the things and went over 
to shake hands with the new arrivals. 

“Act One,” Talbot announced. “This 
is at the circus, children.” ‘The children 
crowed. He took the doll in one hand, 
the whip in the other, and my high hat 
which was too small for him—he perched 
on his head. “I am the ringmaster,” 
he explained, and began at once telling 
the children how much he and the doll 
(his daughter) loved circus life. 

“But see!’’ he cried, speaking, for rea- 
sons of his own, with a Franco-German 
accent. “‘Here comes zat great horse! 
La, la, my child, now we have the ride, is 
it not? Come, horsey, horsey! Put on 
the overcoat, Niblo; you're the horse.” 

I had started to take a chair, near Mr. 
Craven, when Talbot addressed me. 
“Nonsense,” I said to him. Nothing 
was further from my intentions than to 
assist in his clowning. 





PERFORMING 


| sat down, folded 
smiled at the children. 
answering smiles, | noticed. ‘Talbot 
laid down the doll. ‘“‘I’d do it alone if 
I could, | assure you, children,” he said; 
“but as that is impossible, the play 
can’t be given at all.” 

After a moment of silence one child 
hegan crying. 

lhe next few moments I do not clearly 
remember. Hattie had been out cn the 
piazza with two or three of the mothers 
who had just arrived. She and they 
now entered to find out what was wrong. 
The children began telling them, and 
bawling, and suddenly everybody seemed 
to turn on me.I have a recollection of 
arguing astoundedly with them, and 
being told I was ruining Matthew’s 
birthday, and hearing a great confusion 
of talking and crying, and Hattie taking 
sides against me, as usual; and finally | 
found myself putting on the overcoat, like 
a man in a nightmare, and standing dog- 
gedly before Talbot 
while he said: ‘* Down, 
horsey! down! You 
must not rear, pretty 
Down, my 
daughter can mount.” 

| got down on my 
hands and knees. He 
placed the doll on my 
back and patted my 
head. I put up my 
hand to stop him. 
“That's right, hold 
her on,” he whispered. 
“Now, forward, my 
horse! Ride, daughter! 
Che circoos, it begin!” 

In great annoyance 
| crept around the 
ring, as well as I could 
on my one free hand 
and my _ knees, Tal- 
bot loudly imitating a 
band and cracking his 
whip. ‘“‘Faster! fast- 
er,” he begged. I said 
| couldn’t. “Ah, la- 
dies and gentlemen,” 
he shouted, turning to 
the audience, “you 
most help me make 
zis grand gentil horse 
go swift. Faster! fast- 


my arms, and 
[here were no 


one, sO 
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er!” They all yelled “Faster!” in 
chorus, except, I hope, General North- 
man. I ground my teeth and exchanged 
my creeping progress fora sort of leaping 
kangaroo gait, with one hand paddling 
along in front on the carpet. Talbot 
danced about, whipping my overcoat 
tails. I don’t know yet why an over- 
coat makes a man a horse. 

“Sing, daughter!” | heard him call. 
“Always when you are happy, do you 
not sing? Come, Niblo, sing for her.”’ 

I stopped in my tracks. 

“*Now see here,” I protested, sitting 
up, “I am striving to be a reasonable 
man, and a patient one, but | can’t sing 
and gallop.”’ (‘And hold a doll on my 
back and wear a hot overcoat too,” | 
might have added.) 

Talbot “Why not?” and ex- 
plained that it was necessary. It was 
a very important part of the plot. | 
asked why he couidn’t do it, then. He 


said, 


said he wished to be reasonable as much 


AT LAST HAVE | FOUND AGAIN MY DAUGHTER!” 
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IN ORDER TO HAVE BEVERY CHAIR STAND AT A CERTAIN ANGLB, A 
WOMAN WILL TOIL UNTIL UNFIT FOR HUMAN COMPANIONSHIP 


as anybody, but he was already being 
the doll’s father and a large brass-band. 
In short, between him and the women, 
| was compelled to acquiesce. 

**Come on now, warble,” said Talbot. 

The song I first thought of was 
“Meet Me by Moonlight Alone,” which 
Mrs. Craven’s sister had taught me 
before my marriage. 

“IT can’t think of anything at the 
moment,” I said. 

“You might give us ‘Who's for the 
Inn?’” suggested Talbot. 

“Really, Teapot,” Hattie objected, 
“how could ‘Who's for the Inn’ be a 
small girl’s song? Let Niblo sing some- 
thing like ‘The Little White Ba-a.’”’ 

I couldn’t say I didn’t know that 
song, unfortunately, because Matthew 
has been sung to sleep with it ever since 
he was born. I was therefore obliged 
to resume my galloping, indignantly 
gasping out “The Little White Ba-a.” 

Rounding the turn by the sofa, the doll 
fell off. 

“My daughter!” screamed Talbot. 
“Ah, pestilent beast, ‘ave you keeled 
her?” The doll’s owner scrambled for- 
ward. “See, see, see!” he continued; 
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“very kind ladies from 
audience will save my) 
child. They will cure 
her in a lovely hospital 
for her father. Ladies, 
behold, ] bow to you 
End of Act One.” 

I took off the over- 
coat, exhausted. 

“How many acts 
are there?” the audi- 
ence began to call, 
jigging up and down 
in their chairs. For 
sheer, malignant 
hard-heartedness, 
there’s nobody like 
children. 


“Three,” said the 


ringmaster. ‘‘Act 
Two, the Road of 
Sighs.” 


The sighs in this act 
were furnished, with 
much gusto, by Tal- 
bot, who had _ lost 
track of his daughter, 
he said, and was 
searching for her everywhere. I never 
saw a man enjoy himself more. My 
own part I needn’t particularly de- 
scribe. Much against my will I played 
the réles of, first, a dying farmer (wear- 
ing the overcoat again, turned inside 
out); second, a convict (in the boy’s cap 
and a sweater); and third, an ignorant 
Swede—repeatedly assuring Talbot in 
each of these roles that I had neither 
seen nor heard of his missing daugh- 
ter. Finally he consulted a soothsay- 
er, myself, (in the green shawl), and 
was told to “follow her song.” I then 
hoarsely sang “The Little White Ba-a”’ 
once more, while Talbot wept at this 
miraculous (he said) repetition of his 
lost child’s favorite air. 

In Act Three, Talbot had given up his 
wandering and become head fiddler in 
an orchestra. This was because his lost 
daughter, now grown to womanhood, 
was rumored to have become a prima 
donna, and he hoped to meet her some 
day in musical circles. He was old and 
broken, and very talkative, I thought; 
and he played a violin, hideously; and 
then, as you have guessed, I had to 
appear as a prima donna—in my shirt- 
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sleeves, decked out in that cursed pink 
apron with lace shoulder-straps; and 
stand there like an ass before all those 
people, and sing until Talbot cried, 
‘Her song! Her song! At last have | 
found once more again my daughter!” 
and hugged me passionately, adding 
over my shoulder to the audience: 
“Curtain. That’s the end.” 

Seated in my library, a little later, | 
waited for Hattie to finish her good-byes 
to the children and appear before me. 
She could hardly have failed, | felt, to 
appreciate the sacrifices I had made; and 
while she was 1n a grateful state of mind 
| wished to come to an understanding 
with her and put her on her guard 
against being so influenced by Talbot. 

The guests departed. The sound of 
voices ceased. There followed the sound 
of chairs being put back in their places. 
| have learned that that is one of the 
sacred duties of women. In order to 
have every chair stand at a certain 


angle, a woman will toil until unfit for 
human companionship. 

“Niblo,” I heard Hattie calling, 
“wouldn’t you like a nice little dinner 
at your club to-night?” 

I went to the library door and replied 
that I would not. 

I am a man of domestic tastes; I like 
my home; and I don’t pay a constant 
stream of grocery and butcher bills for 
the sake of dining out. 

“Wasn't Teapot splendid?” Hattie 
went on. “I had no idea he could act 
so well; everybody spoke of it. We'll 
have to have him perform for us again.” 

“Hereafter,” | said, ““when there's 
any performing to be done, Matthew 
will do it.” 

“Oh, but don’t say that, Niblo,” she 
urged. “I have begun to feel lately 
that it’s not especially good for the boy 
and it’s tiresome for us.” 

I quietly took my hat and went to the 
club. 


Understanding 


BY ANNA ALICE CHAPIN 


HEN we are very young, and see the bird 
That craved the light fall hurt among the stones. 
And the young moth that late to life has stirred 
Die in the storm that through our garden moans: 
As though in contemplation of some blunder 


We wonder. 


When we are older, and have had some friend 
Who. we are told, has suffered and has lost; 
When we have seen a little of the trend 
Of Life, and watched the failures being tossed 
Into the past, the while Fate croons her ditty: 
Although we yet see little and know less 


We guess. 


And later, when the hours are grown te years, 
And our own wings have failed us near the light; 
And when our cheeks have learned the touch of tears, 
And our tired hearts find comfort in the night: 
Taught by the Life that leads us sure and slow 


We know. 
























BY EDWARD 


2E keep hearing that the 
» world has changed so 
7) much; is changing so 
¥{, fast; and especially for 
-\ girls. People wonder 
trey vr whether anywhere there 
oS ALES BS are back-waters where 
children are being brought up as 
they used to be. The suggestion is 
abroad — very disquieting to a good 
many people —that everything in the 
world, including the institutions and 
the human beings, is about to be dif- 
ferent from what it has been, and that 
the change is now in full course and going 
fast. Old-fashioned people are getting 
rattled, and begin to inspect one another, 
with the kind of attention that one pays 
to menagerie animals, as examples of a 
species about to become extinct. 

Still, for the moment, it is permitted 
to deprecate these anxieties. Things do 
move, to be sure, but there are still 
considerations that may keep up hope in 
folks who have agreeable memories of 
the world as it lately was, and prefer 
that it should not do a lightning change 
into a brand-new place peopled with 
complete strangers. We hear of the 
great change in children: how differ- 
ently nowadays they are taught, clothed, 
trained, by methods unfamiliar to most 
of their elders, to ends that seem hypo- 
thetical and untried. And especially the 
girls. We are constantly invited to pre- 
dict what the girls are going to be and 
do and what is going to happen to the 
world in consequence. The old-fashioned 
girls got married and—wel'—here we 
are! But these new-fashioned girls that 
are just about to be—can our old- 
fashioned world be altered sufficiently to 
suit them? Can the venerable institu- 
tion of marriage have enough tucks let 
out in it to be a loose enough garment 
for their audacious requirements? Can 
man be trained to be wise enough or 
of a sufficient submissiveness for them 
to marry? And when they are done, 
will wary young men dare to love them? 








The Unchanging Girl 


S. MARTIN 


Of course, if the girls are going to be 
different it’s a serious thing, unless th: 
boys and all the rest of creation ar 
nicely adjusted to the change in them 
Either a sufficient proportion of the girl: 
must match the rest of the terrestrial 
institution, or the institution must 
match the girls. Otherwise things can’t 
go on. 

I understand Mr. Cram, who built 
that handsome new church on Fifth 
Avenue, says in his book on the ruined 
abbeys of Great Britain that it was the 
monks who lived in those abbeys who 
really put the foundation under England 
and gave her such a start in the right 
course that she has not entirely left it 
yet. And the monks were celibates 
Perhaps out of the contemporary fer- 
ment we shall have a crop of celibates, 
and especially of free and independent 
single ladies, who shall do a great work 
for our world and mightily improve it. 
That is a conceivable consequence of th« 
extinction of old-fashioned children, and 
of girls becoming different, and of cours¢ 
nobody who looks about will disparage 
the powers of celibate ladies in the im- 
provement of mankind. 

Such as we are, however, and with all 
our prejudices against the notion that 
we are detrimental products of civiliza- 
tion, we lean toward the older-fashioned 
women to whom we owe our being, and 
hope, half piously and half in self-exten- 
uation, that the likeness of them is not 
about to pass from earth. To back that 
hope let us seek such reassurances as 
there may be. And there are some. It 
looks on the surface as though old- 
fashioned children had followed the 
pterodactyls and dinosauruses out of life 
in the direction of geology, but surface 
appearances often fool us. Childhood is 
conservative. It has back of it endless 
generations of mankind, and processes of 
development akin to the processes by 
which the egg develops into the living 
creature. Such processes are cousins to 
instinct, and are stubborn affairs that do 
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not readily yield to fashion or new con- 
ditions of life. Anew baby now is no wise 
different from what new babies have 
been for time immemorial. The younger 
children are, the more likeness we find in 
them to what children were. And per- 
haps, so far as concerns young children, 





THE GRACIOUS DIVERSIONS OF THE VIRGINIA REPL 


the changes in raising are more super- 
heial than we are apt to think. Mather 
Goose is still a mighty popular author. 
Robinson Crusoe and Man Friday, Sind- 
bad and Morgiana and Aladdin and their 
fellows, and Jack the Giant-killer, and all 
the fairies, and a lot of other old famil- 
iars keep ever moving into the new cer- 
ebral apartments of the rising generation. 
And the Bible, for all that people say the 
young don’t know it, is still the best 
seller and more read than any other 
book. ; 

As for games, they come and go and 
change, but the good ones have great 


vitality. 1 doubt if cat’s-cradle has dis- 
appeared or ever will. Battledore and 
shuttlecock has probably bowed grace 
fully to lawn-tennis and awaits revival 
on a back seat, but in tennis the essen- 
tials of it are preserved. There are al- 
ways novelties in the toy-shops, but the 
old stand-by’s, the 
hoops and balls and 
marbles and skipping 
ropes and biocks and 
dolls, are always there 
in force. 

And the old-time in- 
terest in appearance 
continues without per- 
ceptible abatement. 
No less attention than 
formerly is paid to the 
hair of little girls, and 
no less pains taken 
to make them “look 
nice.’ Girls don’t 
make samplers any 
more, but they still 
crochet and still knit 
and embroider. I 
know not whether lit- 
tle boys still occupy 
themselves sometimes 
with a cork with a hole 
through it, and four 
pins stuck in the up- 
per rim, and contrive 
with that once famil- 
iar apparatus to weave 
colored worsteds into a 
wonderful tail which, 
curled up flat and with 
due stitches, made a 
lamp-mat. That was 
a good trick. I doubt 
if it is taught in the public schools, but 
a little modern boy looking for entertain- 
ment on a rainy afternoon or a_ win- 
ter evening would probably take kindly 
to it. 

Pantalets are gone, and a good rid- 
dance, and delightful bare brown legs of 
young children have emerged from them. 
Not even in the remotest back-water 1s 
there any longer a crinoline, which sur- 
vives only on the stage in middle-of-the- 
nineteenth-century dramas. A _ bride, 
though, is still a bride, and glad to wear 
her grandmother’s wedding veil, if there 
is one, and, though crinoline has passed 






























































THE UNCHANGING GIRL 



























po away, skirts have not quite gone 
sand yet, but are like the Sibyl’s books 
rival in that diminution in quantity does 
cong 4 not seem to make them cheaper or 
| Es less interesting, or less necessary ' 
a a to provide and consider. There is 
7 s no perceptible abatement yet in 
pet - = the interest of a we in dressing 
ioe their ¢ hildre n Clothes are just 
) as important as they ever were, 
‘can rather better than they used to be 
_ and quite as pretty, and, on the 
. . whole, more sensible; though as to 
a sense, the fashions change and 
_— often seem to leave it ou 
_— Babies, then, being just the same 
_ as formerly, except that the great 
than advance in medicine, surgery, sz unt- 
» th tation, and such matters has im- 
and proved their chances of growing up, ; 
ken and young children now being not ' 
look so different as might be supposed b 
jon’t from what young children used to ¥ 
pee 4 be, one naturally wonders at what 
sull age the great changes in life (which 
knit are understood to be proceeding in } 
; this generation) begin to touch the ; : 
* hit- girls and make them different. | 
UPY 5 inquired about that of an expert ' 
ww man who has to do with the train- , 
hole “a ing of the young, and always has a 
four ; lot of them convenient for ob- 
nll @ servation during their pupilage. BATTLEDORE AND SHUTTLECOCK 
weve “When,” said I, “do the modern 
mil- 7 girls begin to feel the influence of 
cave their times and begin to be diffe rent He deliberated. ‘‘At about forty.” 
Nc ; from their grandmothers at their age?” “Then you don’t see any change in 
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young girls and young women? You've 
known them by the hundred, intimately 
and over long periods of time, studied 
them more than anything else for nearly 
half a lifetime, and you say the new 
girls are just the same as the old?” 
“Yes; just the same. The fashions 
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change, but the girls don’t. Sports have 
changed a little; studies have changed; 
but the girls haven't. They are still the 
same girls, and do things very much as 
they always did, albeit they do different 
things now from what their grand- 
mothers did. Their grandmothers, also, 
in their day did different things from 
what their grandmothers did. The con- 
ditions of life change; employments 
change; education follows new fashions; 
new opportunities offer, old ones dwindle 
in importance; the girls as they come 
along take up the newer fashions in all 
things. That makes them look different, 
and people think they are changed, and 
are going to change still more, and that 
there is going to be the New Woman who 








is to be something that woman never 
was before. But that’s a mistake. The 
girls don’t change. They are just the 
same they always were, and they will 
keep on being so.” 

“And the New Woman?” 

“Why, bless you! the New Woman is 
just the old woman 
in a new bonnet, ad 
justed more or less 
to enormous changes 
in the physical and 
mental apparatus of 
the world, learned in 
new branches, a 
reader of newspapers 
and many books full 
of undigested sug- 
gestion, unedifying 
quotation, and very 
doubtful assertion. 
She used to ride on 
a pillion; now she 
rides in a motor-car, 
and often drives it 
herself. Of course 
she goes faster than 
she did. So does all 
the world. She kee ps 
her place in an ad- 
vancing line—that’s 
all. Her relation to 
life has not changed, 
but it would have 
changed unless she 
had kept up with the 
times. We men are 
not the duplicates of 
our grandfathers. 
Where would we be, where find com- 
panions, if our contemporary women 
were just their grandmothers over again’ 
They are their grandmothers modern- 
ized, as they should be, as they must 
be; and so fitted to sustain the same 
relations to life in this century as their 
grandmothers did to the last. 

“Don’t worry about the New Woman. 
Of course there are individual women 
now, as there always have been, who 
have strong impulses and the strength to 
follow them, and are pioneers for good 
or bad, and attain to starry crowns or 
come tremendous croppers. But the 
average, the standard, woman is not new 
and is not going to be. She is the same 
woman as heretofore, a conservative 
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force like church or constitution or any- 


thing that has come down from old 
times, but she moves with the procession 
as she ought to.” 

| give you the impressions of this ob- 
server for what they are worth. Per- 
haps on another day they would have 
been different impressions. I find that 
my own are a good deal affected by the 
season and the weather, and on good 
days | am sure the girls will stay by us, 
and on bad ones | am apprehensive that 
they will bolt. No doubt they also have 
different moods about it, and at times 
give up mankind entirely, and are all for 
the independent life, and again relent 
and feel that there are better ways to 
warm cold hands than to sit on them. 
In all these matters that concern human 
relations we have to allow for the ebb 
and flow of feelings, and | think that 
just now we should also allow for the 


enormous contemporary development of 


of vociferation. _ 

still, small voice had ¢ 

Now it is apt to be drowned out 
vast din of words in type. Think 


the apparatus 
was when the 
Say. 


by the 
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steady clatter of the 
thousands of them 
from whirling rolls of paper, 
formerly, on one sheet at a time 
of the presses and of the minds ioe feed 
them; what sort of minds they are—how 
wise, how far furnished with truths to 
impart, how far ‘ ‘speeded up” because 
the rollers are turning and must be fed! 
How far do modern newspapers reflect 
modern life, and how far are our impres- 
sions of modern life merely the reflec- 
tions of modern newspapers? I could 
almost believe that the whole contem- 
porary unrest of women is an extrava- 
ganza put out on the great stage of the 
world by newspapers and magazines, 
and that presently the curtain will 
drop on it and we shall forget that 
it ever was. I could almost believe 
that, but not quite; but it is true enough 
that, thanks to cheap paper, rotary 
presses, and cheap postage, shrill voices 
carry vastly farther than they did, and 
individual disturbance is able to assume 
the tones of a convulsion of nature. 
Probably the old-fashioned child, if 
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we allowed her a few hours of prepara- 
tion in a department store, would find 
herself less a stranger in our contempo- 
rary world than we think. When | 
started out of my own haughty front 
door this very afternoon two of the three 
nine-year-old young ladies who were oc- 
cupying my proud brown - stone door- 
step arose to let me pass. The third 
also started to rise, but I restrained her. 
She had a baby in her lap, as did one of 
the others. one of them resides with 
me. I think they reside hard by on 
(hird Avenue, but they find my front 
steps more commodious than their own, 
and the air of our block better for their 
babies. They and their sisters come 
daily, after school-hours, when the 
weather is propitious, and it is a relief 
and a protection to have them, because 
while they are there the boys, who are 
much more destructive, cannot occupy 
our steps. They seem entirely old- 
fashioned. Maybe it is because they do 
not yet read the papers very much. 
Some of them are even polite and seem to 
attend when I beg them not to scatter 
apple-skins on our steps; and one bright- 
eyed taller girl, with whom yesterday I 
discussed the prevailing habit of keeping 
game-scores on our basement wall in 
colored chalks, was very encouraging in 
her responsiveness. 

These children are old-fashioned un- 
der difficulties, for they have no really 
suitable place to play (though there 
are worse playgrounds than an asphalt 
pavement) and no animals except ba- 
bies to play with. We should all be 
better, | think, and more contented if 
we associated more with animals. They 
are perfectly old-fashioned; they do not 
read the newspapers and they do not 
want to vote. They have other delight- 
ful virtues which Walt Whitman has 
enumerated. They think so much bet- 
ter of us than we are that it is an en- 
couragement. They give so much to us 
in proportion to what they get that it 
shames our poor generosities. I respect 
considerably the idea that God made 
them to be, not exactly an example to 
us, but a suggestion. 


“Not one is dissatisfied, not one is de- 
mented with the mania for owning things. 
“Not one is respectable or unhappy over 
the whole earth.” 
Vor. CXXVITI.—No. 763.—12 


I suppose they will continue to live in 
our changing world in spite of machin- 
ery, and we will have the benefit of their 
society. We have the habit of eating 
some of them, which is a very painful 
thought, but insures their continuance. 
Think what could be said in the news- 
papers of our terrible habit of killing 
and eating the kind and seemly animals, 
if it could be brought into politics or it 
paid anybody to take it up. Mr. Ber- 
nard Shaw disapproves of it, I believe, 
but it is not a topic on which as yet he 
has enlarged very much. Think how 
easy it would be to demonstrate the 
machinations of the wicked Meat Trust 
to rivet the animal diet on society, just 
as the armament-makers are supposed 
to machinate to keep up war! But since 
we seem to be carnivorous we keep right 
on eating meat, and | suppose a good 
many of our other habits will keep right 
along in spite of enormous ink-sheds of 
remonstrance and expostulation, because 
we are so contrived. 

We are all old-fashioned; fashioned 
long, long ago, with inbred needs so im- 
perative that the satisfaction of them in 
some degree is the very price of life. 
People talk and write about men and 
women as though they were so much 
putty, that could be pinched into any 
new shape that was promised in a suc- 
cessful “platform” and voted by a re- 
form legislature. 

Not much! 

Men and women were not made by 
hands nor made of putty. They are 
very tough, old-fashioned products, who 
have in them what was put there and 
must work it out according to laws 
which it is their business to discover. 
They cannot be repealed, those laws; 
they cannot be evaded; there is no es- 
cape from them; no recall of them by 
ever so large a vote; nothing to do but 
to discover and obey them. 

And those great laws of life are our 
final defense against all ill-considered 
novelties. The novelties may make an 
immense din; they may cause a vast 
deal of temporary trouble, and “tempo- 
rary” may be a word centuries long in 
the great affairs of human life. But only 
as novelties are truer to the great laws 
than the measures and customs they 
supplant can they prosper and endure. 
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Innovators can never upset the world. 
They did not make it. They can make 
a mess of things for a time; they can 
contribute to ends which they could not 
imagine, but in the long run the Great 
Mind has its way, and the lesser ones 
come to blight or honor according as 
they go that way or not. 

Does it sound procrustean, this idea 
of mankind turned loose on the earth 
inevitably subject to immutable laws 
which it only partially comprehends? 
Does it seem like a story of rats ina trap? 
Perhaps so to the desperate and the 
blind in spirit. But as one comes to 
better knowledge of the great laws of 
life his conception of them changes, and 
he sees them more and more, not as 
cruel restraints, but as defenses of the 
glorious liberties of men, by obedience 
to which, and not otherwise, we may 
climb to all the heights there are; heights 
far beyond our present ken, and where 
as yetno human footprints seem to lead. 

suppose that is why the minds of 
men who have got what they would of 
the material things, and tried most of 
the ordinary experiments in the pursuit 
of joy, turn so often in the end to knowl- 
edge as the thing above all others to be 
desired, and the search for which is most 
useful to promote. 

There are two great branches of 
knowledge: that which works to make 
the earth a fit abode for man, and that 
which works to make man fit to live in 
his abode. In both of them current 
progress seems amazingly rapid, and the 

progress in one helps progress in the other. 
Sut at any given time progress in one 
branch may outrun the record in the oth- 
er, and things for a time may go lopsided 
in consequence. ‘The case just now seems 
to be the one where material development 
has outrun spiritual and political devel- 
opment, and there is a scramble to bring 
the inhabitants of earth abreast of their 
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new opportunities and to fit them for th 
fuller life and broader liberties whi 
lie ready to all hands that are fit 1 
grasp them. In that scramble there « 
bound to be many false starts, mu 
doubting of sound principles, much ey 
periment with unsound ones. Peop 
pull apart who ought to pull togeth: 

people pull together who belong apa: 
But all the time the great movement 

forward; a great charge of humanity u 
the heights; a charge in which man 
will fall and many be trampled on, bu 
in which great numbers and great cou 
age and devotion press on to attainmen' 
and surely will attain much, for there j 
no great check in sight. 

But that great, motley host is n 
army of new recruits. In it is all th 
best human substance that ever ha 
been; all the courage and the wisdom o! 
the centuries; the courage to drive on, 
the wisdom to direct and often to 
strain. We must not tremble at modern 
life, for it is the same old life we hav: 
always known and read about, but tray 
eling now on a new bit of road. If in 
its current development the powers of 
advancement seem to have outrun th: 
powers of regulation, that is only a pass 
ing appearance, for they are geared to 
gether and both are equally a part of ou: 
inheritance. 

And as the special need of the time is 
for development of that branch of know! 
edge which works to make men fit to 
live on earth, the great activity of women 
is the more readily understandable, fo: 
it is in that great province that thei 
more important domain lies, and in that 
that their more important abilities are 
indispensable. New duties come to them 
of course; new thoughts assail and new 
decisions await them, but no new fashion 
can last that will swerve them from 
womanhood or leave the world un 
mothered. 
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Coronation 
BY MARY E. 


P married. He had pass- 
(j ed middle life, and pos- 
sessed _ considerable 
property. Susan Ad- 
kins kept house for him. 
-\ She was a widow, and a 
very distant relative. Jim had two 
nieces, his brother’s daughters. One, 
_ Beecher, was married; the oth- 

Amanda, was not. The nieces had 
n: saa grasping views concerning their 
uncle and his property. They stated 
freely that they considered him unable 
to care for it; that a guardian should be 
appointed, and the property be theirs at 
once. They consulted Lawyer Thomas 
Hopkinson with regard to it; they dis- 
coursed at length upon what they 
to be an idiosyncrasy of Jim’ s, denoting 
failing mental powers. “He keeps a per- 
fect slew of cats, and has a coal fire for 
them in the woodshed all winter,” said 
\manda. 

‘Why in thunder shouldn’t he keep a 
hre in the woodshed if he wants to?”’ de- 
manded Hopkinson. “I know of no 
law against it. And there isn’t a law in 
the country regulating the number of 
cats a man can keep.” Thomas Hop- 
kinson, who was an old friend of Jim’s, 
gave his prominent chin an upward jerk 
as he sat in his office arm-chair before 
his clients. 

“There is something besides cats,” 
said Alma. 

“What?” 

‘He talks to himself.” 

“What in creation do you expect the 
poor man to do? He can’t talk to 
Susan Adkins about a blessed thing ex- 
cept tidies and pincushions. That 
woman hasn’t a thought in her mind 
outside her soul’s salvation and fancy- 
work. Jim has to talk once in a while 
to keep himself a man. What if he does 
talk to > himeelf? I talk to myself. Next 
thing you will want to be appointed 
guardian over me, Amanda.” Hopkin- 
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son was a bachelor, and Amanda flushed 
angrily. 

““He wasn’t what I call even gentle- 
manly,” she told Alma, when the two 
were on their way home. 

“IT suppose Tom Hopkinson thought 
you were setting your cap at him,” re- 
torted Alma. She relished the dignity 
of her married state, and enjoyed giving 
her spinster sister little claws when 
occasion called. However, Amanda had 
a temper of her own, and she could claw 
back. 

“You needn’t talk,” said she. “You 
only took Joe Beecher when you had 
given up getting anybody better. You 
wanted Tom Hopkinson yourself. | 
haven’t forgotten that blue silk dress 
you got and wore to meeting. You 
needn’t talk. You know you got that 
dress just to make Tom look at you, and 
he didn’t. You needn’t talk.” 

“T wouldn’t have married Tom Hop- 
kinson if he had been the only man on 
the face of the earth,” declared Alma, 
with dignity; but she colored hotly. 

Amanda sniffed. ‘Well, as near as I 
can find out, Uncle Jim can go on talk- 
ing to himself and keeping cats, and we 
can’t do anything,” said she. 

When the two women were home, 
they told Alma’s husband, Joe Beecher, 
about their lack of success. They were 
quite heated with their walk and excite- 
ment. “I call it a shame,” said Alma. 
“Anybody knows that poor Uncle Jim 
would be better off with a guardian.” 

“Of course,” said Amanda. ‘What 
man that had a grain of horse sense 
would do such a crazy thing as to keep 
a coal fire in a woodshed ?”’ 

**For such a slew of cats, too,” said 
Alma, nodding fiercely. 

Alma’s husband, Joe Beecher, spoke 
timidly and undecidedly in the defense. 
“You know,” he said, “that Mrs. Adkins 
wouldn’t have those cats in the house, 
and cats mostly like to sit round where 
it’s warm. 2 3 oy cee Se s% 
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His wife regarded him. Her nose 
wrinkled. “I suppose next thing you’// 
be wanting to have a cat round where 
it’s warm, right under my feet, with all 
I have to do,” said she. Her voice had 
an actual acidity of sound. 

Joe gasped. He was a large man with 
a constant expression of wondering 
inquiry. It was the expression of his 
babyhood; he had never lost it, and it 
was an expression which revealed truly 
the state of his mind. Always had Joe 
Beecher wondered, first of all at finding 
himself in the world at all, then at the 
various happenings of existence. He 
probably wondered more about the fact 
of his marriage with Alma Bennet than 
anything else, although he never be- 
trayed his wonder. He was always 
painfully anxious to please his wife, of 
whom he stood in awe. Now he has- 
tened to reply: “Why, no, Alma; of 
course I won’t.” 

“Because,” said Alma, “I haven’t 
come to tay time of life, through all the 
trials I’ve had, to be taking any chances 
of breaking my bones over any miser- 
able, furry, four-footed animal that 
wouldn’t catch a mouse if one run right 
under her nose.” 

“I don’t want any cat,” repeated Joe, 
miserably. His fear and awe of the 
two women increased. When his sister- 
in-law turned upon him, he fairly 
cringed. “Cats!” said Amanda. Then 
she sniffed. The sniff was worse than 
speech. Joe repeated in a mumble that 
he didn’t want any cats, and went 
out, closing the door softly after him, 
as he had been taught. However, he 
was entirely sure, in the depths of his 
subjugated masculine mind, that his 
wife and her sister had no legal authority 
whatever to interfere with their uncle’s 
right to keep a hundred coal fires in 
his woodshed, for a thousand cats. He 
always had an inner sense of glee when 
he heard the two women talk over the 
matter. Once Amanda had declared 
that she did not believe that Tom Hop- 
kinson knew much about law, anyway. 

“He seems to stand pretty high, i 
ventured, with the utmost mildness. 

“Yes, he does,” admitted Alma, 
grudgingly. 

“It does not follow he knows law,” 
persisted Amanda, “and it may follow 
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that he likes cats. There was ¢! 
great Maltese tommy brushing round 
all the time we were in his office, but | 
didn’t dare shoo him off for fear 
might be against the law.” Amanda 
laughed, a very disagreeable little laugh. 
Joe said nothing, but inwardly h 
chuckled. It was the cause of man with 
man. He realized a great, even aff 
tionate, understanding of Jim. 

The day after his nieces had visited 
the lawyer’s office, Jim was preparing 
to call on his friend Edward Hayward, 
the minister. Before leaving he looked 
carefully after the fire in the woodshed 
The stove was large. Jim piled on 
the coal, regardless outwardly that 
his housekeeper, Susan Adkins, had 
slammed the kitchen door to indicat: 
her contempt. Inwardly Jim felt hurt, 
but he had felt hurt so long from th« 
same cause that the sensation had be- 
come chronic, and was borne with a 
gentle patience. Moreover, there was 
something which troubled him mor 
and was the reason for his contemplated 
call on his friend. He evened the coals 
on the fire with great care, and te- 
plenished from the pail in the ice- _ 
the cats’ saucers. There was a circle o 
clean white saucers around the stove. 
Jim owned many cats; counting the kit- 
tens, there were probably over twenty 
Mrs. Adkins counted them in the sixties 
“Those sixty-seven cats,” she said. 

Jim often gave away cats when h: 
was confident of securing good homes, 
but supply exceeded the demand. Now 
and then tragedies took place in that 
woodshed. Susan Adkins came bravely 
to the front upon these occasions 
_ convinced was Susan Adkins that 
she had a good home, and it behooved 
her to keep it, and she did not in the 
least object to drowning, now and then, 
a few very young kittens. She did this 
with neatness and despatch while Jim 
walked to the store on an errand and 
was supposed to know nothing about 
it. There was simply not enough room 
in his woodshed for the accumulation of 
cats, although his heart could have 
held all. 

That day, as he poured out the milk, 
cats of all ages and sizes and colors 
purred in a softly padding multitud: 
around his feet, and he regarded them 
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with love. There were tiger cats, Mal- 
tese cats, black-and-white cats, black 
cats and white cats, tommies and fe- 
males, and his heart leaped to meet the 
pleading mews of all. The saucers were 
surrounded. Little pink tongues lapped. 
‘Pretty pussy! pretty pussy!” cooed 
Jim, addressing them in general. He 
put on his overcoat and hat, which he 
kept on a peg behind the door. Jim 
had an arm-chair in the woodshed. He 
always sat there when he smoked; Susan 
Adkins demurred at his smoking in the 
house, which she kept so nice, and Jim 
did not dream of rebellion. He never 
questioned the right of a woman to bar 
tobacco smoke from a house. Before 
leaving he refilled some of the saucers. 
He was not sure that all of the cats were 
there; some might be afield, hunting, 
and he wished them to find refresh- 
ment when they returned. He stroked 
the splendid striped back of a great 
tiger tommy which filled his arm-chair. 
This cat was his special pet. He fast- 
ened the outer shed door with a bit of 
rope in order that it might not blow 
entirely open, and yet allow his feline 
friends to pass, should they choose. 
Then he went out. 

The day was clear, with a sharp 
breath of frost. The fields gleamed 
with frost, offering to the eye a fine 
shimmer as of diamond-dust under the 
brilliant blue sky, overspread in places 
with a dapple of little white clouds. 
“White frost and mackerel sky; going 
to be falling weather,” Jim said, aloud, 
as he went out of the yard, crunching 
the crisp grass under heel. Susan Ad- 
kins at a window saw his lips moving. 
His talking to himself made her nervous, 
although it did not render her distrustful 
of his sanity. It was fortunate that 
Susan had not told Jim that she disliked 
his habit. In that case he would have 
deprived himself of that slight solace; 
he would not have dreamed of opposing 
Susan’s wishes. Jim had a great pity 
for the nervous whims, as he regarded 
them, of women—a pity so intense and 
tender that it verged on respect and 
veneration. He passed his nieces’ house 
on the way to the minister’s, and both 
were looking out of windows and saw 
his lips moving. “There he goes, talk- 
ing to himself like a crazy loon,” said 
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Amanda. Alma nodded. Jim went on, 
blissfully unconscious. He talked in a 
quiet monotone; only now and then his 
voice rose; only now and then there were 
accompanying gestures. Jim had a 
straight mile down the broad village 
street to walk before he reached the 
church and the parsonage beside it. 

Jim and the minister had been friends 
since boyhood. They were graduates 
and classmates of the same college. Jim 
had had unusual educational advantages 
for a man coming from a simple family. 
The front door of the parsonage flew 
open when Jim entered the gate, and the 
minister stood there smiling. He was a 
tall, thin man with a wide mouth, which 
either smiled charmingly or was set with 
severity. He was as brown and dry as 
a wayside weed which winter had sub- 
dued as to bloom but could not entirely 
prostrate with all its icy storms and 
compelling blasts. Jim, advancing 
eagerly toward the warm welcome in the 
door, was a small man, and bent at that, 
but he had a handsome old face, with 
the rose of youth on the cheeks and the 
light of youth in the blue eyes, and the 
quick changes of youth, before emotions, 
about the mouth. 

“Hullo, Jim!’ cried Dr. Edward 
Hayward. Hayward, for a doctor of 
divinity, was considered somewhat lack- 
ing in dignity at times; still, he was Dr. 
Hayward, and the failing was condoned. 
Moreover, he was a Hayward, and the 
Haywards had been, from the memory 
of the oldest inhabitant, the great people 
of the village. Dr. Hayward’s house 
was presided over by his widowed 
cousin, a lady of enough dignity to make 
up for any lack of it in the minister. 
There were three servants, besides the 
old butler who had been Hayward’s 
attendant when he had been a young 
man in college. Village people were 
proud of their minister, with his degree 
and what they considered an imposing 
household retinue. 

Hayward led, and Jim followed, to 
the least pretentious room in the house 
—not the study proper, which was lofty, 
book-lined, and leather-furnished, cur- 
tained with broad sweeps of crimson 
damask, but a little shabby place back 
of it, accessible by a narrow door. ‘The 
little room was lined with shelves; they 
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held few books, but a collection of 
queer and dusty things—strange weap- 
ons, minerals, odds and ends—which the 
minister loved and with which his lady 
cousin never interfered. Louisa,” 
Hayward had told his cousin when she 
entered upon her post, “do as you like 
with the whole house, but let my little 
study alone. Let it look as if it had 
been stirred up with a garden-rake—that 
little room is my territory, and no dis- 
grace to you, my dear, if the dust rises 
in clouds at every step.” 

Jim was as fond of the little room as 
his friend. He entered and sighed a 
great sigh of satisfaction as he sank into 
the shabby, dusty hollow of a large 
chair before the hearth fire. Immedi- 
ately a black cat leaped into his lap, 
gazed at him with green-jewel eyes, 
worked her paws, purred, settled into a 
coil, and slept. fen lit his pipe and 
threw the match blissfully on the floor. 
Dr. Hayward set an electric coffee-urn 
at its work, for the little room was a 
curious mixture of the comfortable old 
and the comfortable modern. 

“Sam shall serve our luncheon in 
here,” he said, with a staid glee. Jim 
nodded happily. ‘Louisa will not 
mind,” said Hayward. “She is precise, 
but she has a fine regard for the rights 
of the individual, which is most com- 
mendable.” He séated himself in a 
companion chair to Jim’s, lit his own 
pipe, and threw the match on the floor. 
Occasionally, when the minister was out, 
Sam, without orders so to do, cleared the 
floor of matches. 

Hayward smoked and regarded his 
friend, who looked troubled despite his 
comfort. ‘‘ What is it, Jim?” asked the 
minister at last. 

“I don’t know how to do what is 
right for me to do,” replied the little 
man, and his face, turned toward his 
friend, had the puzzled earnestness of 
a child. Hayward laughed. It was 
easily seen that his was the keener 
mind. In natural endowments there 
had never been equality, although there 
was great similarity of tastes. Jim, 
despite his education, often lapsed into 
the homely vernacular of which he 
heard so much. An involuntarily imi- 
tative man in externals was Jim, but 
essentially an original. Jim proceeded. 


_dof’t mind little things like that! 
Adkife 





“You know, Edward, I have never been 
one to complain,” he said, with an 
almost boyish note of apology. 

“Never complained half enough; 
that’s the trouble,” returned the other. 

“Well, | overheard something Mis’ 
Adkins said to Mis’ Amos Trimmer the 
other afternoon. Mis’ Trimmer was 
calling on Mis’ Adkins. I couldn’t help 
overhearing, unless I went outdoors, and 
it was snowing and I had a cold. | 
wasn’t listening.” 

“Had a right to listen if you wanted 
to,” declared Hayward, irascibly. 

“Well, I couldn’t help it, unless | 
went outdoors. Mis’ Adkins, she was in 
the kitchen making light-bread for sup- 
per, and Mis’ Trimmer had sat right 
down there with her. Mis’ Adkins’ 
kitchen is as clean as a parlor, anyway. 
Mis’ Adkins said to Mis’ Trimmer, 
speaking of me—because Mis’ Trimmer 
had just asked where I was and Mis’ 
Adkins had said I was out in the wood- 
shed sitting with the cats and smoking 
—Mis’ Adkins said, ‘He’s just a door- 
mat, that’s what he is.’ Then Mis’ 
Trimmer says, ‘The way he lets folks 
ride over him beats me.’ Then Mis’ 
Adkins says again, ‘He’s nothing but a 
door-mat. He lets everybody that wants 
to just trample on him and grind their 
dust into him, and he acts real pleased 
and grateful.’” 

Hayward’s face flushed. ‘Did Mrs. 
Adkins mention that she was one of the 
— who used you for a door-mat?” 

e demanded. 


Jim threw back his head and laughed 
like a child, with the sweetest sense of 


unresentful humor. ‘“‘Lord bless my 
soul, Edward,” replied Jim, “I don’t 
believe she ever thought of that.” 

“And at that very minute you, with 
a hard cold, were sitting out in that 
draughty shed smoking, because she 
wouldn’t allow you to smoke in your 
own house!” 

“TI don’t mind that, Edward,” said 
Jim, and laughed again. 

“Could you see to read your paper out 
there, with only that little shed window? 
And don’t you like to read your paper 
while you smoke?” 

“Oh yes,” admitted Jim; “but ra I 
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keeping my house nice and not having 
it smell of tobacco is all she’s got. 
They can talk about women’s rights—I 
feel as if they ought to have them fast 
enough, if they want them, poor things; 
a woman has a hard row to hoe, and will 
have, if she gets all the rights in creation. 
But I guess the rights they'd find it 
hardest to give up would be the rights 
to have men look after them just a little 
more than they look after other men, 
just because they are women. When I 
think of Annie Berry—the girl I was 
going to marry, you know, if she hadn’t 
died—I feel as if I couldn’t do enough 
for another woman. Lord! I’m glad to 
sit out in the woodshed and smoke. 
Mis’ Adkins is pretty good-natured to 
stand all the cats.” 

Then the coffee boiled, and Hayward 
poured out cups for Jim and himself. 
He had a little silver service at hand, 
and willow-ware cups and_ saucers. 
Presently Sam appeared, and Hayward 
gave orders concerning luncheon. “Tell 
Miss Louisa we are to have it served 
here,” said he, “and mind, Sam, the 
chops are to be thick and cooked the 
way we like them; and don’t forget the 
East India chutney, Sam.” 

“It does seem rather a pity that you 
cannot have chutney at home with your 
chops, when you are so fond of it,” re- 
marked Hayward when Sam had gone. 

‘Mis’ Adkins says it will give me liver 
trouble, and she isn’t strong enough to 
nurse.” 

‘So you have to eat her ketchup?” 

“Well, she doesn’t put seasoning in 
it,” admitted Jim. «But Mis’ Adkins 
deesn’t like seasoning herself, and I 
don’t mind.” 

‘And I know the chops are never cut 
thick, the way we like them.” 

““Mis’ Adkins likes her meat well 
done, and she can’t get such thick chops 
well done. I suppose our chops are 
rather thin, but I don’t mind.” 

“Beefsteak and chops, both cut thin, 
and fried up like sole leather. I know!” 
said Dr. Hayward, and he stamped his 
foot with unregenerate force. 

“T don’t mind a bit, Edward.” 

“You ought to mind, when it is your 
own house, and you buy the food and 
pay your housekeeper. It is an out- 
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**T don’t mind, really, Edward.” 

Dr. Hayward regarded Jim with a 
curious expression compounded of love, 
of anger, and contempt. ‘“‘Any more 
talk of legal proceedings?” he asked, 
brusquely. 

Jim flushed. ‘“‘Tom ought not to tell 
of that.” 

“Yes, he ought; he ought to tell it 
all over town. He doesn’t, but he 
ought. It is an outrage! Here you 
have been all these years supporting 
your nieces, and they are working away 
like field-mice, burrowing under your 
generosity, trying to get a chance to take 
action and appropriate your property 
and have you put under a guardian.” 

“YT don’t mind a bit,” said Jim; 
“but—” 

The other man looked inquiringly at 
him, and, seeing a pitiful working of his 
friend’s face, he jumped up and got a 
little jar from a shelf. ‘We will drop 
the whole thing until we have had our 
chops and chutney,” said he. ‘‘ You are 
right; it # not worth minding. Here is 
a new brand of tobacco I want you to 
try. I don’t half like it, myself, but 
you may.” Jim, with a pleased smile, 
reached out for the tobacco, and the 
two men smoked until Sam brought the 
luncheon. It was well cooked and well 
served on an antique table. Jim was 
thoroughly happy. It was not until 
the luncheon was over and another pipe 
smoked that the troubled, perplexed 
expression returned to his face. 

“Now,” said Hayward, “out with it!” 

“Tt is only the old affair about Alma 
and Amanda, but now it has taken on a 
sort of new aspect.” 

“What do you mean by a new 
aspect?” 

“It seems,” said Jim, slowly, ‘‘as if 
they were making it so | couldn’t do for 
them.” 

Hayward stamped his foot. “That 
does sound new,” he said, dryly. “I 
never thought Alma Beecher or Amanda 
Bennet ever objected to have you do 
for them.” 

“Well,” said Jim, “‘ perhaps they don’t 
now, but they want me to do it in their 
own way. ‘hey don’t want to feel as 
if | was giving and they taking; they 
want it to seem the other way round. 
You see, if I were to deed over my 
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property to them, and then they allow- 
ance me, they would feel as if they 
were doing the giving.” 

“Jim, you wouldn’t be such a fool as 
that?’ 

“*No, I wouldn’t,” replied Jim, simply. 
“They wouldn’t know how to take care 
of it, and Mis’ Adkins would be left to 
shift for herself. Joe Beecher is real 
good-hearted, but he always lost every 
dollar he touched. No, there wouldn’t 
be any sense in that. I don’t mean to 
give in, but I do feel pretty well worked 
up over it.” 

“What have they said to you?” 

Jim hesitated. 

“Out with it, now. One thing you 
may be sure of: nothing that you can 
tell me will alter my opinion of your two 
nieces for the worse. As for poor Joe 
Beecher, there is no opinion, one way or 
the other. What did they say?” 

Jim regarded his friend with a curi- 
ously sweet, far-off expression. ‘“Ed- 
ward,” he said, “sometimes I believe 
that the greatest thing a man’s friends 
can do for him is to drive him into a 
corner with God; to be so unjust to him 
that they make him understand that 
God is all that mortal man is meant to 
have, and that is why he finds out that 
most people, especially the ones he does 
for, don’t care for him.” 

Hayward looked solemnly and ten- 
derly at the other’s almost rapt face. 
“You are right, | suppose, old man,” 
said he; “but what did they do?” 

“They called me in there about a 
week ago and gave me an awful talk- 
ing to.” 

“* About what?” 

Jim looked at his friend with dignity. 
“They were two women talking, and 
they went into little matters not worth 
repeating,” said he. “All is— they 
seemed to blame me for everything I 
had ever done for them, and for every- 
thing I had ever done, anyway. They 
seemed to blame me for being born and 
living, and, most of all, for doing any- 
thing for them.” 

“It is an outrage!” declared Hayward. 
“Can’t you see it?” 

“T can’t seem to see anything plain 
about it,” returned Jim, in a bewildered 
way. “I always supposed a man had 
to do something bad to be given a talk- 
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ing to; but it isn’t so much that, and | 
don’t bear any malice against them. 
They are only two women, and they ar 
nervous. What worries me is, they d: 
need things, and they can’t get on and 
be comfortable unless I do for them; 
but if they are going to feel that way 
about it, it seems to cut me off from do- 
ing, and that does worry me, Edward.” 

The other man stamped. “Jim Ben- 
net,” he said, “they have talked, and 
now I am going to.” 

“You, Edward?” 

“Yes, Lam. It is entirely true what 
those two women, Susan Adkins and 
Mrs. Trimmer, said about you. You 
are a door-mat, and you ought to be 
ashamed of yourself for it. A man 
should be a man, and not a. door-mat. 
It is the worst thing in the world for 

eople to walk over him and trample 
hex It does them much. more harm 
than it does him. In the end the 
trampler is much worse off than the 
trampled upon. Jim Bennet, your being 
a door-mat may cost other people their 
souls’ salvation. You are selfish in the 
grain to be a door-mat.” 

Jim turned pale. His childlike face 
looked suddenly old with his mental 
effort to grasp the other’s meaning. In 
fact, he was a child—one of the little 
ones of the world—although he had 
lived the span of a man’s life. Now one 
of the hardest problems of the elders of 
the world was presented to him. “You 
mean—” he said, faintly. 

“IT mean, Jim, that for the sake of 
other people, if not for your own sake, 

ou ought to stop being a door-mat and 
i a man in this world of men.” 

“What do you want me to do?” 

“TI want you to go straight to those 
nieces of yours and tell them the truth. 
You know what your wrongs are as well 
as I do. You know what those two 
women are as well as I do. They keep 
the letter of the Ten Commandments— 
that is right. They attend my church 
—that is right. They scour the outside 
of the platter until it is bright enough 
to blind those people who don’t under- 
stand them; but inwardly they are petty, 
ravening wolves of greed and ingrati- 
tude. Go and tell them; they don’t 
know themselves. Show them what 
they are. It is your Christian duty.” 
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“You don’t mean for me to stop 
doing for them?’ 

“T certainly do mean just that 
while, anyway. 

“They can’t possibly get along, Ed- 
ward; they will suffer.” 

“They have a little money, haven't 
they?” 

“Only a little in savings-bank. The 
interest pays their taxes.” 

“And you gave them that?’ 

Jim colored. 

“Very well, their taxes are paid for 
this year; let them use that money. 
(hey will not suffer, except in their 
feelings, and that is where they ought to 
suffer. Man, you would spoil all the 
work of the Lord by your selfish tender- 
ness toward sinners!” 

“They aren’t sinners.” 

“Yes, they are—spiritual sinners, the 
worst kind in the world. Now 

“You don’t mean for me to go now?” 

“Yes, | do—now. If you don’t go 
now, you never will. Then, afterward, 
I want you to go home and sit in your 
best pz irlor and smoke, and have all your 
cats in there, too. 

Jim gasped. * But, 
Adkins 

“T don’t care about Mrs. Adkins. 
She isn’t as bad as the rest, but she needs 
her little lesson, too.” 

“Edward, the way that poor woman 
works to keep the house nice—and she 
don’t like the smell of tobacco smoke.” 

““Never mind whether she likes it or 
not. You smoke.” 

“And she don’t like cats.” 

“Never mind. Now, you go.” 

Jim stood up. There was a curious 
change in his rosy, childlike face. There 
was a species of quickening. He looked 
at once older and more alert. His 
friend’s words had charged him as with 
electricity. When he went down the 
street he looked taller. 

Amanda Bennet and Alma Beecher, 
sitting sewing at their street windows, 
made this mistake. 

“That isn’t Uncle Jim,” said Amanda. 

“That man is a head taller, but he looks 
a little like him.” 

“Tt can’t be Uncle Jim,” agreed Alma. 
hen both started. “It is Uncle Jim, 
and he is coming here,” said Amanda. 

Jim entered. Nobody except himself, 


for a 


Edward! Mis’ 
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his nieces, and Joe Beecher ever knew 
exactly what happened, what was the 
aspect of the door-mat erected to human 
life, of the worm turned to menace. It 
must have savored of horror, as do all 
meek and down-trodden things when 
they gain, driven to bay, the strength 
to do battle. It must have savored of 
the godlike, when the man who had 
borne with patience, dignity, and sor- 
row for them the stings of lesser things 
because they were lesser things, at last 
arose and revealed himself superior, with 
a great height of the spirit, with the 
power to crush. 

When Jim stopped talking and went 
home, two pale, shocked faces of 
women gazed after him from the win- 
dows. Joe Beecher was sobbing like a 
child. Finally his wife turned her 
frightened face upon him, glad to have 
still some one to intimidate. 

, For goodness’ sake, Joe Beecher, 
stop crying like a baby,” said she, but 
she spoke in a queer whisper, for her 
lips were stiff. 

Joe stood up and made for the door. 

“Where are you going?” asked his 
wife. 

“Going to get a job somewhere,” re- 
plied Joe, and went. Soon the women 
saw him driving a neighbor’s cart up the 
street. 

“He’s going to cart gravel for John 
Leach’s new sidewalk!” gasped Alma. 

“Why don’t you stop him?” cried her 
sister. “You can’t have your husband 
driving a tip-cart for John Leach. Stop 
him, Alma!’ 

“T can’t stop him,” moaned Alma. 
“TI don’t feel as if I could stop anything.” 

Her sister gazed at her, and the same 
expression: was on both faces, making 
them more than sisters of the flesh. 
Both saw before them a stern boundary 
wall against which they might press in 
vain for the rest of their lives, and both 
saw the same sins of their hearts. 

Meantime Jim Bennet was seated in 
his best parlor and Susan Adkins was 
whispering to Mrs. Trimmer out in the 
kitchen. 

“T don’t know whether he’s gone 
stark, staring mad or not,” whispered 
Susan, “but he’s in the parlor smoking 
his worst old pipe, and that big tiger 
tommy is sitting in his lap, and he’s let 
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in all the other cats, and they're nosing 
round, and I don’t dare drive ’em out. 
I took up the broom, then | put it away 
again. I never knew Mr. Bennet to act 
so. lLecan’t think what's got into him.” 

“Did he say anything?” 

“No, he didn’t say much of anything, 
but he said it in a way that made my 
flesh fairly creep. Says he, ‘As long as 
this is my house and my furniture and 
my cats, Mis’ Adkins, I think I'l! sit 
down in the parlor, where I can see to 
read my paper, and smoke at the same 
time. The ‘n he holds the kitchen door 
open, and he calls, ‘ Kitty, kitty, kiety!’ 
and that great tiger tommy comes in 
with his tail up, rubbing round his legs, 
and all the other cats followed after. | 
shut the door before these last ones got 
into the parlor.” Susan Adkins re- 
garded malevolently the three tortoise- 
shell cats of three generations and vari- 
ous stages of growth, one Maltese settled 
in a purring round of comfort with four 
kittens, and one perfectly black cat, 
which sat glaring at her with beryl- 
colored eyes. 

“That black cat looks evil,” said Mrs. 
‘Trimmer. 

“Yes, he does. 1 don’t know why I 
didn’t drown him when he was a 
kitten.” 

“Why didn’t you drown all those 
Malty kittens?” 

“The old cat hid them away until 
they were too big. Then he wouldn’t 
let me. What do you suppose has come 
to him? Just smell that awful pipe!” 

“Men do take queer streaks every 
now and then,” said Mrs. Trimmer. 
‘My husband used to, and he was as 
good as they make ’em, poor man. He 
would eat sugar on his beefsteak, for 
one thing. The first time I saw him do 
it | was scared. I thought he was plum 
crazy, but afterward I found out it was 
just because he was a man, and his ma 
hadn’t wanted him to eat sugar when 
he was a boy. Mr. Bennet will get 
over it. 

“He don’t act as if he would.” 

“Oh yes, he will. Jim Bennet never 
stuck to anything but being Jim Bennet 
for very long in his life, and this ain’t 
being Jim Bennet.” 

‘He is a very good man,” said Susan, 
with a somewhat apologetic tone. 











*He’s too good.” 

“He's too good to cats.” 

“Seems to me he’s too good to ’mo 
everybody. ‘Think what he has done fi 
Amanda and Alma, and how they act! 

“Yes, they are ungrateful and re: 
mean to him; and I feel sometimes a 
if | would like to tell them just what | 
think of them,” said Susan Adkin: 

**Poor man, there he is, studying all th: 
time what he can do for people, and hy 
don’t get very much himself.” 

Mrs. ‘Trimmer arose to take leav: 
She had a long, sallow face, capable of a 
sarcastic smile. “Then,” said she, ‘if 
I were you | wouldn’t begrudge him a 
chair in the parlor and a chance to read 
and smoke and hold a pussy-cat.” 

“Who said I was begrudging it? | 
can air out the parlor when he’s got ove: 
the notion.” 

“Well, he will, so you needn’t worry,” 
said Mrs. Trimmer. As she went down 
the street she could see Jim’s profile be 
side the parlor window, and she smiled 
her sarcastic smile, which was _ not 
altogether unpleasant. “He’s stopped 
smoking, and he ain’t reading,” she told 
herself. “‘It won’t be very long before 
he’s Jim Bennet again.” 

But it was longer than she anticipated, 
for Jim’s will was propped by Edward 
Hayward’s. Edward kept Jim to his 
standpoint for weeks, until a few days 
before Christmas. Then came self- 
assertion, that self-assertion of negation 
which was all that Jim possessed in such 
a crisis. He called upon Dr. Hayward; 
the two were together in the little study 
for nearly an hour, and talk ran high, 
then Jim prevailed. 

“It’s no use, Edward,” he said; 
man can’t be made over when he’s cut 
and dried in one fashion, the way I| am. 
Maybe I’m doing wrong, but to me it 
looks like doing right, and there’s some- 
thing in the Bible about every man 
having his own right and wrong. If 
what you say is true, and | am hindering 
the Lord Almighty in His work, then it 
is for Him to stop me. He can do it. 
But meantime I’ve got to go on doing 
the way | always have. Joe has been 
trying to drive that tip-cart, and the 
horse ran away with him twice. Then 
he let the cart fall on his foot and mash 
one of his toes, and he can hardly get 
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round, and Amanda and Alma don’t 
dare touch that money in the bank for 
fear of not having enough to pay the 
taxes next year in case I don’t es them. 
They only had a little money on hand 
when | gave them that talking to, and 
Christmas is ‘most here, and they 
haven’t got things they really need. 
Amanda’s coat that she wore to meeting 
last Sunday didn’t look very warm to 
me, and poor Alma had her furs chewed 
up by the Leach dog, and she’s going 
without any. ‘They need lots of things. 
And poor Mis’ Adkins is ’most sick with 
tobacco smoke. I can see it, though she 
doesn’t say anything, and the nice 
yarlor curtains are full of it, and cat 
ore are all over things. I can’t hold 
out any longer, Edward. Maybe I am 
a door-mat; and if | am, and it is wicked, 
may the Lord forgive me, for I’ve got to 
keep right on being a door-mat.” 

Hayward sighed and lighted his pipe. 
However, he had given up and connived 
with Jim. 

On Christmas eve the two men were 
in hiding behind a clump of cedars in 
the front yard of Jim’s nieces’ house. 
They watched the expressman deliver a 
great load of boxes and packages. Jim 
drew a breath of joyous relief. 

“They are taking them in,” he whis- 
pered—‘‘they are taking them in, Ed- 
ward!” 

Hayward looked down at the dim face 
of the man beside him, and something 
akin to fear entered his heart. He saw 
the face of a lifelong friend, but he saw 
something in it which he had never 
recognized before. He saw the face of 
one of the children of heaven, giving 
only for the sake of the need of others, 
and glorifying the gifts with the love and 
pity of an angel. 

“T was afraid they wouldn’t take 
them!” whispered Jim, and his watching 
face was beautiful, although it was only 
the face of a little, old man of a little 
village, with no great gift of intellect. 
There was a full moon riding high; the 
ground was covered with a glistening 
snow-level, over which wavered wonder- 
ful shadows, as of wings. One great 
star prevailed despite the silver might 
of the moon. To Hayward, Jim’s face 
seemed to prevail, as that star, among 
all the faces of humanity. 


Jim crept noiselessly toward a win- 
dow, Hayward at his heels. The two 
could see the lighted interior plainly. 

“See poor Alma trying on - furs,’ 
whispered Jim, in a rapture. ‘Sec 
Amanda with her coat. They have 
found the money. See Joe heft th 
turkey.”* Suddenly he caught Hay- 
ward’s arm, and the two crept away. 
Out on the road, Jim fairly sobbed with 
pure delight. “Oh, Edward,” he said, 
“| am so thankful they took the things! 
I was so afraid they wouldn’t, and they 
needed them! Oh, Edward, I am so 
thankful!’ Edward pressed his friend’s 
arm. 

When they reached Jim’s house a 
great tiger-cat leaped to Jim’s shoul- 
der with the silence and swiftness of 
a shadow. “He’s always watching 
for me,” said Jim, proudly. “Pussy! 
Pussy!” The cat began to purr loudly, 
and rubbed his splendid head against 
the man’s cheek. 

“I suppose,” said Hayward, with 
something of awe in his tone, “that you 
won't smoke in the parlor to-night?” 

“Edward, I really can’t. Poor wom- 
an, she’s got it all aired and beautifully 
cleaned, and she’s so happy over it. 
There’s a good fire in the shed, and | 
will sit there with the pussy-cats until 
1 go to bed. Oh, Edward, I am so 
thankful that they took the things!” 
Good night, Jim.” 

Good night. You don’t blame me, 
Edwanl?” 

“Who am I to blame you, Jim? Good 
night.” 

Hayward watched the little man pass 
along the path to the shed door. Jim’s 
back was slightly bent, but to his friend 
it seemed bent beneath a holy burden of 
love and pity for all humanity, and the 
inheritance of the meek seemed to crown 
that drooping old head. The door-mat, 
again spread freely for the trampling 
feet of all who got comfort thereby, be- 
came a blessed thing. The humble 
creature, despised and held in contempt 
like One greater than he, giving for the 
sake of the needs of others, went along 
the narrow footpath through the snow. 
The minister took off his hat and stood 
watching until the door was opened and 
closed and the little window gleamed 
with golden light. 
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The Telegram 
BY THOMAS HARDY 


as E’S suffering—maybe dying—and I not there to aid, 
And smooth his bed and whisper to him! Can I nohow go? 
Only the nurse’s brief twelve words thus hurriedly conveyed 
As by stealth, to let me know. 


“He was the best and brightest!—candor shone upon his brow, 
And I shall never meet again a man so high as he, 
And I loved him ere I knew it, and perhaps he’s sinking now, 


Far, far removed from me!” 


The yachts ride mute at anchor and the fulling moon is fair, 
And the giddy folk are strutting up and down the smooth parade, 
And in her wild distraction she seems not to be aware 

That she lives no more a maid, 


But has vowed and wived herself to me who have blessed the ground 
she trod, 
One who wooed her single-heartedly and thought her history known 
In its last particular to him—aye, almost as to God, 
And believed her quite his own. 
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+ So great her absent-mindedness she droops as in a swoon, 
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And a movement of aversion mars her recent spousal grace, 
And in silence we two sit here in our waning honeymoon 
At this idle watering-place. 






What now I see before me is a long lane overhung 

With lovelessness, and stretching from the present to the grave, 
And I would I were away from this, with friends I knew when young, 
Ere a woman called me slave. 
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A Diplomat’s 





Wife in Washington 


DURING THE GRANT AND 


HAYES ADMINISTRATIONS 


BY MADAME DE HEGERMANN-LINDENCRONE 


Wife of the Danish Minister to Washington—1876-1880 


2Y pear Morner,—We 
? have taken the Fant 
House for this winter. 
» People say it is haunted. 
As yet we have not seen 
any ghosts, nor found 

ie any skeletons in_ the 
closets. The possible ghosts have no 
terrors for me. On the contrary, I should 
love to meet one face to face! But the 
rats are plentiful and have probably 
played ghosts’ parts and given the house 
its reputation. ‘Those we have here are 
so bold and assertive that I have become 
quite accustomed to them. I meet them 
on the staircase, and they politely wait 
for me to pass. One old fellow—lI call 
him Alcibiades, because he is so auda- 





cious—actually gnaws at our door, as if 


begging to be allowed to come in and 
join us. We put poison in every attrac- 
tive way we can think of all about, but 
they seem to like it and thrive upon it. 
Johan, having had a Danish sailor rec- 
ommended to him, allows him to live 
in a room up-stairs and to help a little 
in the house while waiting for a boat. 
He is very masterful in his movements, 
and handles the crockery as if it were 
buckets of water, and draws back the 
portiéres as if he were hauling at the 
main-sheet. 

Mr. Robeson (Secretary of the Navy), 
who ought to know /e dernier cri on the 
subject of the habits of rats, told us that 
the only way to get rid of them was to 

catch one and dress him up in a jacket 

and trousers—red preferable—tie a 
bell round his neck, and let him loose. 
“Then,” he said, “the rat would run 
about among his companions and indi- 
cate the pressure brought upon rats, and 
soon there would not be one left in the 
house. 

This was an idyl for our sailor. He 
spent most of his days making a iacket 





with which to clothe the rat, and actu- 
ally did catch one (I hoped he was not 
my friend of the staircase) and pro- 
ceeded to put him into this sailor-made 
costume, which was not an easy thing 
to do, and had he not been accustomed 
to bracing up stays and other nautical 
work he never could have accomplished 
the thing. However, he did accomplish 
it; he tied the bell on the rat’s neck and 
let him loose. 

The remedy (though uttered from an 
official mouth for which we have great 
respect) was worse than the evil. The 
rat refused to run about to warn his 
friends. On the contrary, he would not 
move, but looked imploringly into the 
eyes of his tormentor, as if begging to be 
allowed to die in his normal skin. Then, 
I believe, he went and sulked in a corner 
and committed suicide—he was so morti- 
hed. We said one rat in a corner was 
worse than twelve on the staircase. 

The Outreys (the French Minister) 
had their diplomatic reception, and sent 
cards to every one they knew, and many 
they did not know. The ladies who went 
expected Madame Outrey to be dressed 
in the latest fashion; being the wife of 
the French Minister, it was her duty to 
let society into the secrets of Parisian 
“modes,” but she was dressed in a 
simple, might-have-been-made-at-home 
black gown. This exasperated the ladies 
(who had gone with an eye to copying) 
to such a degree that many went home 
with pent-up and wounded feelings, as 
if they had been defrauded bf their 
rights, and without supper—which, had 
they stayed, they would have found to 
be the latest thing in suppers. 


WASHINGTON. 
The grass on our small plot has 
reached the last limit of endurance and 
greenness, and is sprouting weeds at a 
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great rate; also our one bush, though 
still full of chirpiness, is beginning to 
show signs of depression. 

We were invited to a_ spiritualistic 
séance at the L——’s salon. The Em- 
press Josephine has consented to material- 
ize in America after having visited the 
Continent. We 
saw her, and a 


ist). He is not as good as Wieniawski, 
and can’t be named in the same breath 
with Ole Bull. They came here to lunch, 
together with Schlozer, who brought the 
violin. I invited a good many people to 
come in the afternoon—among others, 
Aristarchi, who looks very absorbed 

when music is 

going on, but with 





more unempress- 
looking empress | 
cannot imagine. 
lo convince a 
skeptic she dis- 
played her leg to 
show how well it 
had succeeded in 
taking on flesh. 
| have no pa- 
tience with peo- 
ple who believe 
such nonsense. 
The famous spir- 
itualist Foster 1s 
also here in Wash- 
ington. He is 
clever in a way, 
and has made 
many converts 
simply by putting 
two and two to- 








him it means abso- 
lutely nothing, be- 
cause he is a lit- 
tle deaf, but looks 
eager in order to 
seize other peo- 
ple’s impressions. 

Wilhelm) play- 
ed, and Teresa 
Carreno played, 
and | sang a song 
of Wilhelmy’s 
from the manu- 
script. He said, 
“You sing it as 
if you had dream- 
ed it.” | thought 
if | had dreamed 
it | should have 
dreamed of a 
patchwork quilt, 
there were so 
many flats and 














gether. We went, 
of course, to see 
him, and came 
away astounded, 
but not convinced. He produced a 
slate on which were written some 
wonderful things about a ring which 
had a history in J.’s family. J. 
could not imagine how any one could 
have known it. Foster said to me: 
“| had a premonition that you were 
coming to-day. See!” and he pulled 
up his sleeve and there stood “Lillie,” 
written in what appeared to be my 
handwriting in gore, I suppose — it 
was red. | urged Baron Bildt to go 
and see him, knowing that he liked that 
sort of thing. The moment he appeared, 
Foster, smelling a diplo-rat, said, ‘ Ma- 
dame Hegermann sent you to me,” upon 
which Baron Bildt succumbed instantly. 

Teresa Carreno, the Wunderkind, now 
a Wundermddchen, having arrived at the 
age when she wisely puts up her hair and 
lets down her dresses, is on a concert 
tour with Wilhelmj (the famous violin- 
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sharps. My eyes 
and brain ached. 

After a_ good 
deal of music Wilhelmj sank in a 
chair and said, “I can no more!’’ and 
fell to talking about his wines. He is 
not only a violinist, but is a wine mer- 
chant. Schlozer and J. naturally gave 
him some large orders. 

Washington is very gay, humming like 
atop. Everything is going on at once. 

The daily receptions | find the most 
tiresome things, they are so monotonous. 
Women crowd in the salons, shake hands, 
leave a pile of cards on the tray in the 
hall, and flit to other spheres. 

At a dinner at Senator Chandler’s Mr. 
Blaine took me in, and Eugene Hale, 
a Congressman, sat on the other side. 
They call him “ Blaine’s little boy.” He 
was very amusing on the subject of Alex- 
ander Agassiz (the pioneer of my youth- 
ful studies, under whose ironical eye I 
used to read Schiller), who is just now 
being lionized, and is lecturing on the 
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National History of the Peruvians. Agas- 
siz has become a millionaire, not from 
the proceeds of his brain, but from cop- 
yer-mines (Calumet and Hecla). How 
1is dear old father would have liked to 
possess some of his millions. 

Mr. Otho Williams told us how they 
shoot canvasback and redhead ducks 
in Maryland. Perhaps all ducks are shot 
in this way, and | may not be telling 
you anything new. The sportsman lies 
flat on his back in a sort of coffin, which 
has boards on the sides to keep it afloat. 
When the decoy bird has done its duty 
in attracting the ducks to the spot, the 
shot seems to come up straight from the 
surface of the water, as the man ts 
entirely invisible. The redhead duck is 
a kind of caterer for the canvasback. 
They pick out of the marshes the wild 
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celery, and then the canvasback comes 
and eats it up without a word of thanks. 
Selfish bird! It is this celery that gives 
the extra-hine taste to the duck. 

We also went to a matinée to hear 
Madame Gerster sing in “Faust.” She 
sings well, but lacks something 
netism, perhaps. 

Sam Ward is the diner-out par excel- 
lence here, and is the king of the lobby 
par préférence. When you want anything 
pushed through Congress you have only 
to apply to Sam Ward and it is done. 
1 don’t know whether he accomplishes 
what he undertakes by money or persua- 
sion; it must be the latter, for | think 
he is far from being a rich man. His 
lobbyism is mostly done at the dinner 
table. He is a most delightful talker and 
full of anecdotes. 

Mrs. Robeson’s “‘Sun- 


mag 











day evenings” are very 
popular. She has given 
up singing and does not 
thank Heaven!—have 
any music. She thinks 
it prevents people from 
talking (sometimes it 
does, and sometimes it 
has the contrary effect) 
She prefers the talking, 
in which she takes the 
most active part. Mr. 
Robeson is the most ami- 
able of hosts, beams and 
laughs a great deal. 
The enfant terrible 
is quoted incessantly. 
She must be overwhelm- 
ingly amusing. She said 
to her mother when she 
saw her in evening dress: 
“Mamma, pull up your 
collar. You must not 
show your stomach- 
ache!” Everything in 
4 anatomy lower than the 
' throat she calls “‘stom- 
achache”’—the fountain 
of all her woes, I sup- 
‘gi pose. 
Mr. Blaine and Mr. 


Robeson, supplemented 
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Ove Butt 


The famous Norwegian 


virtuoso as 
looked during his residence in Cambridge 





by General Schenck, are 
great poker-players. 
They are continually 
talking about the game, 
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when they ought to be talking politics 
for the benefit of foreigners. You hear 
this sort of thing, “Well, you couldn’ t 
heat my full house,” at which the diplo- 
mats prick up their ears, thinking that 
there will be something wonderful in Con- 
ress the next day, and decide togo there. 
Mr. Brooks, of 


Cambridge, made 


They took a house and gave fine dinners, 
made by French chefs, and invited the 
members of the contending parties to- 
gether. 

Politics to Mr. X is like a mill- 
pond to a duck. He doesn’t care what 
the water is as long ashe is in it. At 

one of their din- 
ners, ina lull in the 








his Fourth-of-July 
oration at our 
soirée on Thurs- 
day. This is the 
funniest thing | 
have ever heard. 
Mr. Evarts al- 
most rolled off his 
seat. It is sup- 
posed to be a 
speech made at a 
Paris féte on the 
Fourth of July, 
where every 
speaker got more 
patriotic as_ the 
evening went on. 
The last speech 
was the climax: 
“I propose the 
toast, ‘ The United 
States!’—bordered 
on thenorth by the 
aurora borealis; 
on the east by the 








conversation, Mr. 
X was heard 
to say to his neigh- 
bor (the wife of a 
prominent Repub- 
lican), “I hope to 
see Mr. Hayes in 
the White House,” 
while Mrs. X 

was purring in the 
ear of a Democrat, 
“All our sympa- 
thies are for Mr. 
Tilden.” 

But the worst, 
which wounded 
the feelings of so- 
ciety to the quick, 
was that at a 
soirée dramatique. 
They stretched a 
large blue ribbon 
across the room, 
indicating that 
only a chosen few 








rising sun; on the 
west by the proces- 
sion of equinoxes; 
and on the south 
by eternal chaos!” 


TERESA ( 


during one of her 


WasHiINGTON, 1877 

My pear Aunt,—You want to know 
who we are going to have as President. 
lt looks now as if we were going to have 
two. People about me say that Tilden 
has really had the most votes, but the 
electoral commission has decided that 
Hayes is elected. The Democrats seem 
to take it kindly and do not make any 
difficulties, though at one time, Johan 
says, it looked very stormy. 

I hear enough about the elections, 
goodness knows, and ought to be able 
to tell you something. Washington is 
flooded with people who want to curry 
favor with the “ powers that be.”’ 

Our friends the X *s (you remem- 
ber them from Faris) are here pour cause. 

VOL. CXXVIII.—NO. 763.——14 





The eminent Ver 


the influential 
Americans and the 
diplomats—would 
have the privilege 
of sitting in the 
front rows. Every one thought it ex- 
tremely bad taste, and it cost them the 
longed-for legation. 


ARRENO 


ezuelan pianist 
American tours 


CAMBRIDGE. 

Ole Bull (the great violinist) has taken 
James Russell Lowell’s house in Cam- 
bridge. He is remarried, and lives here 
with his wife and daughter. He has a 
magnificent head, and that broad, ex- 
pansive smile which seems to belong to 
geniuses. Liszt had one like it. 

He and Mrs. Bull come here often 
on Sunday evenings, and sometimes he 
brings his violin. Mrs. B. accompanies 
him, and he plays divinely. There is no 
violinist on earth that can compare with 
him. There may be many who have as 
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brilliant a technique, but none who has 
his feu sacré and the tremendous mag- 
netism which creates such enthusiasm 
that you are carried away. The sterner 
sex pretend that they can resist him, 
but certainly no woman can 

He is very proud of showing the dia 
mond in his bow, which was given to him 
by the King of Sweden. 

He loves to tell the story ot King 
Frederick VIL. of Denmark, who said to 
him: “‘Where did you learn to play the 
violin? W ho was your teacher?” 

Ole Bull answered, ‘‘ Your Majesty, 
the pine forests of Norway and the beau- 
tiful fjords taught me!” 

The King, who had no feeling for such 
high-flown sentiments, turned to one 
of his aides-de-camp and said “ Sikken 

rovol!”’—the Danish for *‘ What rubbish!” 

Mr. John Owen (Mr. Longfellow’s 
shadow) swoops down on us occasionally 
on the wings of poesy. I don’t always 
comprehend the poesy, and sometimes 
would like to cut the wings, but Owen 
can’t be stoppe d. Every event is trans- 
lated into verse, even my going to New- 


port by the ten-o’clock train, wh 
sounds prosy enough, inspires him, 
the next morning he comes in wit! 
poem. Then we see it in the 2B 
Ideertiser, evening edition. 


Wasuinoton, March, 15 

Now that President and Mrs. Ha 
are settled in the White House, quart 
are ended and peace reigns suprem« 
the capital. We went the day bet 
yesterday, at half past ten, to the Ca 
tol; Johan, in full gala uniform (look: 
like a blooming flamingo), went on t 
Senate floor with the other diplomat 
We ladies sat in the diplomatic box wit 
Mrs. Haves. Before the end of the cer 


mony inside we went to the specta 


outside, where we sat on the platforn 


with Mrs. Hayes. The President mad 


his speech in a very dignihed and qui 


manner. Then we went to the othe: 


side of the capital to see the procession 


The new President, midst booming 
cannons, hurrahs, and much waving 


handkerchiefs, drove away in his landau 


and four horses. The streets were line 

















PRESIDENT HAYES AND HIS CABINET 


From “ Harper's Weekly.” April 5, 1879 
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A DIPLOMAT’S 


with people all the way down the 
A venue. 

Che Diplomatic Corps is going to be 
prese nted all together the day after to- 
morrow. 

Every one likes Mr. Hayes, who is a 
eood and worthy gentleman, and Mrs. 
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too many things of one kind, like ham 
and cakes and preserves, and hardly 
bread enough to speak about. How- 
ever, we enjoyed ourselves immensely, 
as people will do. 

1 said to Mr. Bayard, “‘I feel as if | 
had known George Washington person- 





Hayes, who is a ally. 
gentle and very ** How is that?” 
pleasant lady. asked Mr. Bay- 
People think Mrs. ard. 
Haves unwise in ‘Because,’ | 
making the White replied, “‘just a 


House a te mple of 
temperance. It 
does not do her 
iny harm, but it 
puts the President 
light. 


their 


in a false 
But that 1S 


iffair. 


WASHINGTON. 

The long, 
balmy days of 
May suggested a 
picnic. It was a 
beautiful scheme, 
ind all the diplo- 
mats jumped at it 
man. The 
place selected was, 
of course, Mount 


as one 








hundred years ago 
he took lunch in 
our house in Cam- 
bridge, before tak- 
ing command of 
the army.” : 

“Really?” said 
Mr. Bayard, “I 
thought it 
in Longfellow’s 
house.” 

“No,” I said. 
“His headquar- 
ters were at Mr. 
Longfellow’s, but 
he really did take 
his luncheon at 
house. How 


was 








Vernon. We met 
at the 
where the steamer 
waiting for 
us. The first view 
of the stately Colonial mansion with 
its high portico impressed us very 
much. I had never before seen this 
historical shrine so dear to American 
hearts. We toiled up the slope of the 
extensive lawn which spreads from 
the front of the house down to the 
water's edge. I tried to picture to my- 
self the great George walking up and 
down under the colonnade, working out 
national laws and systems, and the sweet 
Martha, with her frilled cap and benign 
smile, looking toward the setting sun in 
the glow-light. Many of the diplomats 
looked about them, hoping to catch a 
glimpse of a cherry-tree. 

Senator Bayard, who came with his 
daughters, helped to unpack the baskets, 
which contained, like all picnic meals, 


i States Senator 


was 


WwW h arf THOMAS I 
ire 


our 
could | speak an 
untruth on this 
truthful lawn! 
BAYARD You see | know 
m Delaware, 1869-85 for sure, 


because 
my great-great- 
uncle sang an ode 
during the luncheon. It is one of the 
treasured annals of our family. That 
uncle was the only relative known to be 
musical.” 

“Which did General Washington take 
first, the luncheon or the army?” Mr. 
Bayard asked, laughing. 

“It must have been the luncheon. 
The army was probably waiting on 
the Common to be taken command 
of.” 

We were interrupted by Mr. G— 
with even less tact than usual. “I 
thought you were discussing the Consti- 
tution,” he said. 

“We were,” | said. “Mine! I told 
Mr. Bayard that my health was under- 
mined each Fourth of July I spent in 
Cambridge. I was kept awake all night 
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by fireworks and patriotic guns and bat- 
teries. 

“It must be very trying.” 

“It is killing!” I said. “Il am obliged 
to go into the garden in the early morn, 
and bail out dipperfuls of water to 
thirsty members of guilds and societies, 
who have tramp- 
ed out from Bos- 


first victim. Againthe roar! Fear ove: 
came his humane impulses; he rang 
hoping that if the lion’s appetite was ay 
peased by the first victim, he might | 
spared. 

The landlady appeared in the fles! 
calmly and quietly. “Did you rin, 
sir?” she askec 
placidly. 





ton covered with 
badges and sashes 
After drinking 
the water they 
shed their em- 
blems, and cool 
off in their shirt- 
sleeves, and sing 
patriotic songs.” 


CAMBRIDGE 

A Dane,a friend 
ot Johan’s, who 
had come to 
America to write 
a book on Ameri 
can institutions, 
asked the consul 
to find him a quiet 
boarding-house in 
a quiet street 
The consul knew 
of exactly such a 
retreat, and di 








“I did indeed, 
he answered 
“Will you kind! 
tell me whether 
am awake o 
asleep? It seen 
to me that I hear 
the roar of a lior 
Did no one els 
hear it?” 

The landlad 
hesitated, emba: 
rassed, and an 
swered, ‘‘! did, si 

you and I ar 
the only person 
in the house.” 

“Then the lion 
is Waiting for us?’ 
he said, quaking 
in his slippers 

‘*IT beg you 
pardon, sir,” th 
woman answered 








rected the Pro 
fessor to the place. 
It was not fat 
from the Revere 
House. He arrived 
there in the evening, unpacked his treas- 
ures, congratulating himself on his cozy 
quarters and his nice landlady, who ask- 
ed such a modest price that he jumped 
at it. 

Che next morning, at four o’clock, he 
was awakened by a strange noise, the 
like of which he had never heard outside 
a zoological garden. At first he thought 
he was still dreaming, and turned over 
to sleep again, but the noise repeated 
itself. This time it seemed to come from 
under his bed, and sounded like a 
lion’s roar. Probably a circus had passed 
and a lion had got loose and was prowl- 
ing about seeking what he could devour! 
He thought of ringing up the house, but 
demurred, reflecting that whoever an- 
swered the bell would probably be the 
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Secretary of the Interior under President Hayes 


“| had hoped that 
HURZ you had not no 
ticed anything—” 

‘“*“Good gra 
cious!” he said, 
“do you think | can be in the house with 
a roaring lion and not notice anything?” 

“He happens to be hungry this morn 
ing, and nothing will keep him quiet,” 
said the kind lady, as if she were talking 
of her kitten. 

**Madam,” screamed the infuriated 
Dane, “one of us is certainly going mad! 
When I tell you that there is a lion 
roaming over your house you stand 
there quietly and tell me that he is hun 
gry?” 

“Tf you will wait a moment, sir, | will 
explain.” 

“No explanation is needed, madam 
If I can get out of this house alive | 
will meet you in some other un-lion- 
visited part of Boston and pay you.’ 
And he added, with great sarcasm, “ He i: 
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A DIPLOMAT’S WIFE 


probably a pet of yours, and your ex- 
boarders have furnished his meals.” 
Instead of being shocked at this, the 
gentle landlady’s eyes beamed with con- 
tent. “ That’s just it—he is a pet of 
mine and he lives in the back parlor.” 
“The lion is here in your back parlor, 
and you have the 
faceto keep board- 
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everything from a horse to a milk-pan. 
It was when | was giving him a bath 
that I noticed that his tail was begin- 
ning to bunch out at the end and his 
under-jaw was growing pointed. Then 
the awful thought came to me—it was 
not a dog, but a lion! This was a dread- 

ful moment, for | 


loved him, and he 





sh rieked t he 


ers “ 
Dane. 
“M y other 
boarders have left 
| should think 
so, and this one is 
going to do like- 
wise, and without 
delay’’—begin- 
ning to put his 
things in his bag. 
She said she was 
sorry he thought 
of going, but she 
could understand 
he was nervous. 
Nervous! If he 
could have given 
his feelings words 
he would have 
said that never in 
all his life had he 


been so scared. 


ne. 








was fond of me, 
and | could not 
part with him. He 
grew and grew 

his body length- 
ened out and his 
paws became 
enormous, and his 
shaggy hair cov- 
ered hishead. But 
it was when he 
tried to get up in 
my lap, and be- 
came angry be- 
cause my lap was 
not big enough to 
hold him, that he 
growled so that | 
became afraid. 
Then I had bars 
put up before the 
door of my back 
parlor, which was 
my former dining- 








The meek lady 
before him 
watched him while 
he was making up 
his packages and 
his mind. What he made up was his 
reluctance to flee from danger and leave 
the lion-hearted little woman alone. 

“| will not go,” he said, in the voice 
of an early Christian martyr. 

“You see, sir, this is how it hap- 
pened,” began the woman. “A very 
nice sailor came to board here, but could 
not pay his bill, so to settle with me he 
offered me his pet dog. I thought it a 
puppy, and as I had taken a fancy to 
the little thing—he used to drink milk 
with the cat out of the same saucer 
| consented to keep it.” 

“And he turned out to be a lion? 
How did you first notice it?” 

“Well, sir, I soon saw he attracted 
attention in the street. He wanted to 
hight all the other animals, and attacked 


FERDINAND DE LESSEPS 


Initiator of the Panama Canal 


room, and I keep 
him there.” 

“Do you feed 
him yourself?” 

“Yes, sir, but it 
takes a fortune to keep him in meat.” 

*“How old do you think he is?” the 
Dane asked, beginning now to feel a re- 
spectful admiration for the lone woman 
who preferred to give up boarders rather 
than give up her companion. 

“That I do not know,” she replied, 
“but from his size and voice I should say 
he was full-grown.” 

“T can vouch for his voice. Will you 
show him to me?” He had never seen a 
lion boarding in a back parlor, and 
rather fancied the novelty. He told the 
consul afterward that he had never seen 
a finer specimen of the Bengal lion. To 
his mistress he was obedient and meek 
as a lamb. She could do anything she 
liked with him; she passed her hand 
lovingly over his great head, caressing 
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his tawny locks, while the lion looked at 
her with soft and tender eyes, and stuck 


out his enormous tongue to lick her 


hand. 

The Dane stayed on, like the good 
man he was. He had not the heart to 
deprive the little woman of the few dol- 
lars he paid for his room, which would 
go toward buying food for her pet. He 
himself became very fond of “ Leo,” and 
would surreptitiously spend all his spare 
money at the butcher’s, who must have 


wondered, when he sent the quarters of 


beef, how such a small family could con- 
sume so much—and the Dane would 
pass hours feeding the lion with tidbits 
held on the end of his umbrella. 

We were told afterward that the police 
discovered that the noises coming from 
the house were not the usual Boston 
east winds, and, having found out from 
what they proceeded, suggested that the 
Zoological Gardens should buy the ani- 
mal, for which they paid an enormous 
price. So the sailor did pay his debt, 
after all! 


WasuHINGTON, 1879. 

Mr. Schurz (the Secretary of the Inte- 
ror) was to receive a conclave of Ind- 
ians, and could not refuse Mrs. Law- 
rence, Miss Chapman, and myself when 
we begged to be present at the interview 
They came to make some contracts. The 
interpreter, or agent, or whatever he 
was, who had them in charge proposed 
to dress them suitably for the occasion, 
but when he heard there were to be 
ladies present he added colored and 
striped shirts, which the Indians insisted 
upon wearing over their embroidered 
buckskin trousers. They caused a sen- 
sation as they came out of the clothes- 
shop. They had feather head-dresses 
and braids of hair hanging down by the 
sides of their brown cheeks. They wore 
bracelets on their bare arms, and blan- 
kets over their shoulders. They sat in 
a semicircle around Mr. Schurz. After 
Mr. Schurz had heard what the inter- 
preter had to say, he and the other mem- 
bers of the committee (they call them 
“‘undershirts’’) talked together for a 
while and Mr. Schurz said, “I cannot 
accept,” which was translated to the 
chief, who looked more sullen and treach- 
erous than before. Then there was a 


burst of wild Indian, and the chief he! 
forth in a deep bass voice, | fancy givin 

pieces of his mind to Mr. Schurz, whi 

were translated in a milder form. Mr 

Lawrence, who looks at everything in 
a rosy, sentimental light, thought the 

looked high-spirited and noble. I, wh 

am prosaic to my finger-tips, though 
they looked conceited, brutal, and obst: 
nate. [hey all sat with their tomahawk 
laid by the side of their chairs. The 
chief was not insensible to the beauty of 
Miss Chapman, and sat behind his out- 
spread fingers gazing at her and her jew 
elry. We were glad to get away from 
the barbarous- looking people. All th 
same, the interview was ve ry intere sting. 


Generai and Mrs. Albert Meyer gave 
a dinner in honor of the President and 
Mrs. Hayes, to which some diplomats 
were invited. You know Mr. Meyer is 
the man called “Old Prob,” because he 
tells one beforehand what weather on 
can expect for the next picnic. 

This was the first dinner that the 
Presidential couple had gone to, and we 
were a little curious to see how it would 
be managed. As neither Mr. nor Mrs. 
Hayes drink wine, they were served all 
the different known brands of mineral 
waters, milk, and tea. But the others got 
wine. Mr. Meyer was very funny when 
he took up his glass, looked at it criti- 
cally, and said, “I recommend this vin- 
tage.” The President did not seem to 
mind these plaisanteries. We were curi- 
ous to see what they would do when 
Punch a la Romaine, which stood on 
the menu in a little paragraph by itself, 
would be served. It was a rather strong 
punch (too strong for any of the diplo- 
mats) and the glasses were deep, but 
they seemed to enjoy this glimpse into 
the depths of perdition and did not 
leave a mouthful. Taking it, you see, 
with a spoon, made a difference. 

The Lesseps were among the guests. 
There are thirteen little Lesseps some- 
where; only one daughter is with them. 
Monsieur Lesseps is twenty-five years 
older than Madame, if not more. When 
the three came in the salon, young Miss 
Bayard said, “The girl is taking her 
mother and grandfather i into society.’ 

A weird menu was at the side of each 
plate; it was in French—on account, | 
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suppose, of the Lesseps. One of the 
items was L’estomac de dinde a l’ambas- 
idriceé, pommes sautées. Mr. John Hay, 
“ ve sat next to me, remarked, ironically ; 
“Why do they not write their menu in 
plain E nglish ? , 
“1 think,” I 
better in French. 
to an ambass:z dre ss’S 
‘jumped potatoes,’ sound ?” 
He could find no answer to this. 
Madame Lesseps confided to me in our 
coffee-cups that she and her husband 
were in “ Vasheengton en touristes, mais 
_ tls avaient des affaires.” The af- 
res are no less than the Panama Canal. 


answered, ‘“‘that it is 
How would ‘ turkey 
stomach,’ or 


WASHINGTON, 

dae question of the annual diner 
diplomatique was cleverly managed by 
Mr. F varts. Mr. Hayes wanted to sup- 
press wine and give tea and mineral 
watet, but Mr. Evarts put his foot down. 
He suid that the diplomats would not 
understand an official dinner without 
wine, and proposed instead a soirée musi- 
cale, in other words, a rout. The diplo- 
mats had a separate entrance (a novelty) 
from the garden side. There was an 
orchestra at the end of the “‘ blue room” 
which drowned conversation when you 


A Winter 


BY JAMES 


were near it. I noticed that most of the 
young ladies found it too near, and 
sought other corners. 

The supper ne laissait rien a désirer, 
and there was a sumptuous buffet open 
the whole evening; punch-bowls filled 
with lemonade were placed in the differ- 
ent salons. On the whole it was a great 
success. 

I think that the teetotality of the 
White House displeases as much our 
country-people as it does the foreigners. 
At one of our musical parties Mr. Blaine 
came rather late, and, clapping his hands 
on Johan’s shoulder, said, ““My kingdom 
for a glass of whiskey; I have just dined 
at the White House.” Others call the 
White House dinners “the life-saving 
station.” 

Mrs. Hayes was very nice tome. She 
sent me a magnificent basket of what 
she called “‘specimen flowers,” which 
were superb orchids and begonmias. On 
her card was written, “Thanking you 
again for the ‘pleasure you gave me by 
your singing.’ 


WasHINGTON, 1880. 
Johan is appointed to Rome. We 


leave Washington and our many good 
friends with regret and sorrow. 


Reverie 
STEPHENS 


| SAW the moon so broad and bright 
Sailing high on a frosty night: 


And the air swung far and far between 
The silver disk and the orb of green: 


And here and there a wisp of white 
Cloud-flm swam on the misty light: 


And crusted thickly on the sky, 
High and higher and yet more high, 


Were golden star-points, dusted through 


The great, 


wide, silent vault of blue. 


Then | bethought me God was great 


And the world was fair, and so, 


elate, 


I knelt me down and bent my head, 
And said my prayers and went to bed. 



















































































































































“The Toys’ 


BY GEORGIA WOOD PANGBORN 


HERE was a strange- 
? ness about that Novem- 
) ber evening. It met the 
Hf returning Daddy even 
Zon the threshold of his 
home-coming. The 
children stood oddly 
away from his suit-case, and no hands 
were thrust into his bulging pockets. 

“We can’t have any more toys,” said 
they with that smug importance always 
assumed by the bearers of ill news. And 
when they had exchanged portentous 
stares with him over this, Ethel piled on 
another effect. 

“ All the toys have gone away,” said 
she. 

“Not the lion,” amended Oscar, 
eagerly. 

“No,” said Ethel, looking down at 
Oscar with kindly patronage, “the lion 
hid under the bed, and the rocking-horse 
was too big, and Poor Doll—well, Mother 


‘said she could stay. But all the others 


are in the dark place under the roof. 
The closet in the attic where the screens 
stay in winter and the Brownie lives. 
Now it’s called ‘the Place of Gone- 
aways. ” 

“Why— How did it happen?” he 
asked with startled perplexity. 

“We were naughty,” was the cheerful 
explanation in Ethel’s high, incisive 
tones. 

“Naughty!” He looked upward at 
the silent but critical audience of one 
who stood upon the stairs. 

“Tell Daddy how it happened,” 
floated down softly. 

“We-ell,’’ began Ethel, slowly, 
“Mother told us to pick em up. And 
we didn’t.” She assumed a bravado in 
the recital that was as transparent as 
tears. It was evidently no light matter. 
“We were naughty.” 

Oscar gave an illustrative stamp with 
his foot. 

“I was very naughty!” said he with 
pride. 


” 





Little Day” 


“Then,” resumed Ethel, “ Moth« 
said if we didn’t pick them up, she'd 
sweep them up. We said we didn’t 
care.” 

“We said we didn’t care,” squealed 
Oscar, delightedly, jumping rapidly from 
the lowest step to the floor, and repeat- 
ing the feat many times. ‘“‘See what | 
can do,” he joyously commanded. 

“Then Mother said,” went on Ethel, 
“that all the toys would have to go 
away until after Christmas and we 
couldn’t have any more until then, even 
if you brought some home to-night. And 
we said she could have them. So she 
did.” 

At the close of her narrative Ethel 
made the gesture of one about to climb 
and was quickly swung to Daddy’s 
shoulder, whence she looked upward at 
her mother gravely for a moment, as the 
mother thought with a pang, critically. 

As to the Daddy, his under lip did not 
exactly come out, but the shine of his 
glasses upturned to Authority was like 
the gleam of tears. Authority spoke 
hastily, with troubled but kind severity: 

“Whatever you've got there will be 
all the nicer at Christmas. Santa Claus 
will be glad to use them then, I’m sure.” 
Authority came down the stairs with a 
somewhat one-sided smile of greeting: 

“]—T’ll talk it all over with you when 
they’re in bed,” said she. 


“Oscar has taken the lion to bed with 
him,” said she, when the small, quiet 
hour of grown-ups was at last come and 
she sought him in the library. “Be 
careful if you go near the crib; its feet 
stick out six inches from the side. Ethel 
took Poor Doll. She’s got it all wrapped 
up in a hair ribbon like a bandage, be- 
cause it hasn’t any clothes. Poor Doll 
was her very first, you know, and the 
only one to which she has shown the 
least faithfulness. Daddy, don’t you 
know those children have too many 
toys? At Ethel’s age I made paper 
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‘ALL THE TOYS HAVE GONE AWAY,” SAID ETHEL 


dolls. I don’t know what I'd have 
thought if I’d had one quarter as many 
toys as our children have.” 

“You'd have liked ’em, wouldn't 
you?” 

“ And I'd have liked unlimited candy, 
too, I suppose, but I’m not sure it would 
have been good for me.” 

“Toys,” he murmured, thoughtfully. 
He shaded his eyes with his hand and 
marked idly upon the blotter with his 
pen. “I suppose it is selfishness, really, 
this bringing them home. The look of 
their faces when the door opens. ; 

“It doesn’t need the toys to make 

Vou. CXXVIII.—No. 763.—15 


them look at you like that!” she an- 
swered, quickly. 

“Of course, I know—but—the mo- 
ment is so wonderful. . One wishes 
to intensify and prolong it. And then 
I admit I count on that visit to the 
toy-shop. After a particularly exas- 
perating day, as soon as I get in among 
that innocent painted trash I can cure 
myself of discontent with a couple of red 
and green rubber balls.” 

His eves rested sadly upon the un- 
opened suit-case. Mrs. Heath fidgeted 

it was like punishing one of the chil- 
dren, yet she felt that she must not yield 
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her point, and she went on to plead 
rather querulously. 

“Te’s getting on toward Christmas, 
you know, and when they seemed so in- 
different about their toys to-day, I 
couldn’t help wondering where their 
appetite for their tree was to come from 
if they are already so sated; and so when 
they were really naughty and disobedi- 
ent I took that way of punishing them. 
And really, they’ve had more fun with 
the empty porch and the bare nursery 
floor. If you could have seen them!” 

He nodded. “I can understand that. 
And yet—if I have made a mistake 


“You LEAVE THIS CHRISTMAS TO ME. I'VE GOT THINGS ALL PLANNED 





in one direction—I should be still sor- 
rier, | think, to have made one in the 
other. Did I ever tell you about the 
skates | had when I was a boy?” 

He lit his meerschaum, and settling 
into the comfortable depths of his chair, 
looked into the fire with twinkling remi- 
niscence. ‘Poor little cuss!” he said, 
thoughtfully, then turned with quick 
defensive: 

“My father was the best man in the 
world. Don’t forget that, you know.” 

“Of course,” she assented, but with 
mental reservations. 

“But people of that day sometimes 
had great ideas about 
not spoiling children. 
I don’t know—lI sus- 
pect In many Cases it 
was a question merely 
of the easiest way for 
the parents just as it 
is now; easy to with- 
hold in times of less 
prosperity—easy now 
to give, when toys are 
many and cheap—easy 
always to find a prin- 
ciple to justify one’s 
inclination. That 
wouldn’t apply to my 
father, of course. He 
was well-to-do, and he 
cared greatly for his 
children. But the 
meager thrift of the 
Pilgrim Fathers was 
strong in him. He 
didn’t intend to have 
us spoiled by indul- 
gence. Well, we 
weren't. Not by in- 
dulgence.” His face 
darkened thought- 
fully, and she knew he 
was thinking of a dear 
black sheep. 

“As to those skates 
of mine,” he returned 
to his tale with a rue- 
ful laugh: “‘I was a 
little chap, and it took 
me all winter shovel- 
ing snow to earn the 
money for them. The 
violets had come by 
the time I had enough. 








“THE TOYS’ 


hat next winter was so warm that I was 
forbidden to skate at all on account of 
the ice being thin. And the following 
winter when I tried them on they were 
too small. I exchanged them, got cheat- 
ed in my bargain, and—well—I never 
skated at all when I was a boy. There’s 
lots of health and strength for a boy to be 
had out of skating. Besides, that sort of 
disappointment has nothing wholesome 
about it so far as | have been able to 
discover. It discourages a kid; puts lead 
on his heels and elbows. I’ve been so 
afraid of doing something like that to 
‘em. I don’t believe that laying the 
whole contents of a toy-shop at their 
feet could be worse.” 

He smiled—there was something fur- 
tive in the brilliancy of that smile 
then grew very serious. “But I’d hate 
to have anything spoil their appetite 
for this Christmas. I want this Christ- 
mas to stand out as the archtype, 
this tree to be the one tree of their 
whole childhood that they will remem- 
ber when they look back at it—no 
longer children; look back out of the 
lonely places, . for such there must 
be you know, my dear, and. . . we 
shall not be there.”” He had leaned 
toward her, his words coming in that 
subdued, eager hurry with which one 
offers the thoughts of one’s inner sanctu- 
ary. “All lives have their places of “sand 
and thorns.” We can’t prevent it. 
Storms of temptation and despair . 
of physical pain. His face clouded 
with an old sorrow. 

“T don’t think the memory of a happy 
childhood would have hurt Connie when 
he lay dying in Mexico.” Connie had 
been the black sheep and younger 
brother. 

“You see,” he went on, “how I re- 
member those wretched skates of mine. 
I want to give them something to re- 
member that will be bright, that will 
make them say, ‘How they loved us!’ 
and want to pass on the message to their 
own children. It won’t be the toys that 
they’ll remember then, it will be us, and 
they will understand a little of how 
much we—wanted good things for them.” 

She was silent before his fervor, but 
her imagination worried none the less 
over the bills, over needed repairs and 
household equipment outworn. 


LITTLE DAY” 


“But,” she hazarded at last, almost 
with tears, “couldn’t we make it bright 
and pretty without—spending much?” 

He laughed oddly and avoided her eye. 

“You leave this Christmas to me,” 
he commanded. “I’ve got things all 
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planned. In fact,” and he palpably 
blushed, “there'll be things coming 
"most any time now. I’ve been order- 


ing early, to get ahead of the Christ- 
mas congestion of trafhc. So don’t be 
shocked if things begin to come when 
i’m not here, will you? And—the 
tree— Trimming it is your job. I'd be 
an awful duffer at that. But make i 
shine, won’t you? There'll be quite a 


lot of shiny stuff to do it with. I want 
it garish. It can’t be too bright. The 
time of toys is so short. But they are 
such a tremendous power—the toys! 
And joy! A day all joy! no sad memo- 
ries, no foreboding, no knowledge of 
evil! What a marvel we can make of it! 


Of course we've got to give ourselves 
too, or they'll get sated and tired and 
quarrelsome. This starvation diet you’ re 
putting them on ”’—he grinned slightly 
“that’s a pretty good idea. If they can 
hold out,” he added. 

“Tf you can hold out, you mean,” she 
retorted, still unreconciled, for a dreary 
procession of gap-toothed china, ragged 
table-linen, and worn rugs passed sadly 
before her eyes. “‘And I don’t think it’s 
good business to wear the same overcoat 
four years.” 

“Oh! is it four years?” 
some surprise. “To be sure. 
the winter Oscar came.’ 

“And if you’re working this way at 
night just to buy them things they don’t 
actually need,” she went on, “what 
good would all the toys do if you were 
to break down?” 

For she had been noticing, as he talked, 
how thin the line of his cheek was, and 
the thickness of the pile of manuscript 
that lay at his hand. The dreariness of 
legal work had never seemed so dreary. 

“Oh, this—’ He shifted a paper so 
that the pile was covered. “It rests 
me. Really it does.” 


he said 
| got it 


He rose with the air of one who must 
be about his business, and kissed her, 
but still with that shy air of guilt. 

“Don’t you worry about Christmas, 
old lady,” he reiterated. 
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And with that she had to be content. 


Had one of the children cried? No, 
the faces in the night light were like 
sleeping June roses. ‘The lion’s feet still 
stuck out from the side of the crib, 
exactly as they had done two hours 
before when she had manceuvered about 
them in order to reach a brown wisp of 
his hair with a kiss. The short arm lay 
relaxed over the brute’s plush neck; no 
trouble there. And Ethel—her cheek 
lay softly against Poor Doll’s hard one, 
and the eyes of the toys were the 
only open ones. But somewhere some- 
thing was wrong. ‘The instinct of the 
mother who sleeps with one eye and one 
ear ever alert could not be mistaken. 
Some need had called her—urgently. 

She slipped softly to the stairhead. 
The clock struck two, solemnly, and light 
was still streaming from the half-open 
library door. And then while she hesi- 
tated, Daddy came slowly into the light. 
He was grasping the door-handle, lean- 
ing on it heavily, and one hand was 
pressed to his side. He looked up, and, 
meeting her anxious eyes, oak but 
softly, not to disturb the babies, ‘I’m 
afraid I’m ill.” 

It was a violent and terrifying illness. 
When the doctor finally came, the house 
was placed under military rule forth- 
with. The children were hurried off, 
barely with their breakfast, for an in- 
definite stay at an aunt’s. Women with 
white caps came, and following hard 
upon them a load of strange furniture, 
smelling of dreadful cleanness. 

They entered the nursery and stripped 
it bare. A great clean room it was, at 
the top of the house, light and airy. 
They changed it all about, refurnishing 
it grotesquely in white, and then they 
took Daddy up there—all alone; they 
wouldn’t let her in though she pleaded 
ever so hard. 

The first snow was graying the air. 
This reminded her of Christmas and 
yesterday's worry about the too many 
toys. Had she objected to his bringing 
home too many toys for the children? 
Had the wild ecstasy of their greeting 
seemed too much? Alas! there would be 
none to-night—nor to-morrow night—a 
great grim chance that it would never 
happen any more. 


She wandered restlessly from room to 
room, her hands dragging about and 
about against each other. ‘Was it like 
this, then, when it was / who was shut 
away, and he waited and waited to 
hear?” 

A heavy wagon drove up through the 
snow. She hurried down to prevent 
noise. An immense crate bearing the 
name of a toy firm was being delivered. 
She directed it to be set inside the 
dining-room door, and sat down before 
it, staring wretchedly. Would they 
never be through—up-stairs? The smell 
of ether crept down to her, whispering 
terrible things. Then as she looked at 
the crate there came an eagerness to see 
and touch the things he had thought 
pretty. 

Restlessly, she found a hammer and 
pried off a board with as little noise as 
she could manage. 

Something grumbled and groaned 
within a tissue wrapping, and then the 
dainty horns of a cow stuck out. A 
perfect little beast, some eighteen inches 
long, with an elfin perfection of detail 
and a tendency to low mournfully when- 
ever you changed its position. She 
glanced at the price-mark, and pushed 
the lovely toy away with a frightened 
look. If the rest of the things were on 
the same scale, the sum total of them 
added to the heartbreaking expense of 
what was going on up-stairs would not 
leave very much of their year’s income. 

Then with a rush of different feeling 
she laid her cheek against the sleek side 
of the little cow and sobbed tearlessly. 
Oh—what did anything matter—any- 
thing — while Daddy was in danger! 
And — oh, why had she grieved him 
about the toys on that night of all others! 

And so the surgeon found her, weeping 
among the toys when he came down to 
say: “Mr. Heath came through splen- 
didly. He’s one of those steel-fibered men 
who stand up to things that would send 
your trained athlete under. Christmas, 
eh? He looked admiringly at the collec- 
tion. “Let’s see, Christmas is— Why, 
he can make his first trip downstairs 
on Christmas Day —and a very jolly 
time you'll have of it, I expect.” 


The Heath babies were not supposed 
to be sung to sleep; nevertheless, it took 
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a vast amount of it on Christmas Eve 
before their eyes would shut. “‘I saw 
three ships a-sailing,”’ Mother sang pa- 
tiently a dozen times; then, “Hark! 
the herald angels sing”; and, “O little 
town of Bethlehem.” She was drooping 
with sleep herself long before she de- 
tected the welcome sound of Oscar's 
small but manly snore, or Ethel had 
found a comfortable position for Poor 
Doll; but when both cribs at last had 
ceased to shake she sang, “He shall feed 
His flock,” above their unconscious little 
heads, and touched their soft hair once 





THROUGH SPLENDIDLY 


more before she went down to trim the 
tree. 

She must do it all alone, no matter 
how sleepy she was, for Daddy was 
saving himself, reluctantly, for the great 
to-morrow when he was to come down 
for the first time. From the isolated 
grandeur of the third floor he had stipu- 
lated that when she ordered the tree it 
must be a big one. He had promised 
Ethel, he said, that the tippest top was 
to touch the ceiling; and promises to 
children, he reminded her anxiously, 
must be kept with a rigidity of faith. 
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So the tippest top brushed the ceiling, 
Mother having craftily adjusted the 
star and the angel be fore it was lifted to 
its upright position. 

“QO morning stars together—’ she 
sang under her breath as she mounted 
the step-ladder and began the festooning. 
The decorations were amazing; the 
opened box as it lay on the table shone 
out as if with the jewels of some lovely 
giant lady, and the tree, as one bright 
thing followed another, glittered and 
shimmered and blazed into the very 
king of all Christmas trees, a thing of 
jewels and cloth of gold, even as Daddy 
had instructed her. “Let it be garish. 
Let it shine all over as an archtype.” 
Well, she could make it that, she 
thought, her eyes widening before the 
glitter. So she tied on stars until her 
arms ached, and then the balls like 
monstrous sapphires, rubies, emeralds, 
topazes —and hung the festoons as 
painstakingly as if she were trimming a 
ball gown. 

After that came the placing of the 
gifts. ‘The price-marks still spelled 
terror, yet she could enjoy them, too, 
reluctantly. They were all so pretty, so 
very pretty; so exactly whag. she herself 
would have loved to get for them. And 
of course you couldn’t expect a man to 
realize the multitude of things about the 
house that were really necessary—and 
now the dreadful expense of his illness! 

Such a doll! Mother hung it to the 
strongest branch, and even that bent 
perilously low with it. So she suspended 
it from two branches by means of strong 
black threads attached to its pink slip- 
pered feet and about its waist so that it 
would seem exactly as if making a flying 
jump out of the tree straight into 
Ethel’s arms. A doll with a wonderful 
face—not the foolish, staring, black- 
browed, tooth-displaying person that is 
so tiresome. 

“She can’t abuse that!”’ said Mother, 
looking at the creature wonderingly as 
it swung lightly above her. 

And there was a new lion. Fancy! 
As if the one they already had were not 
enough. This was because Ethel had 
complained that when she rode races 
with Oscar the rocking-horse could not 
really cover any ground, and so the lion 
always won. Well—if Daddy wanted to 


see both his children careering about on 
lions 

The lion had to stand under the tree. 
He was too impossibly big to even at- 
tempt to stand among the branches. 
Then came the wonderful little cow for 
Oscar, lowing mournfully as it was 
placed among the stars. And _ then 
books, picture blocks, a toy stable, a 
doll house, a Noah’s ark, paint-boxes. 

But at last it was done. The tree 
stood, a thing of unbelievable bright- 
ness—so pretty, so pretty! she thought, 
smiling at it through tears. Was it a 
beacon that he had called it? Well, 
surely it should be that—something 
they would be able to see through the 
years. One would think it might be so. 

“There’s one present of yours you can 
open,” he had said, with an embarrassed 
look. “It isn’t much, but—it is the 
best I have.” 

Wondering, she now selected it from 
the pile of things, not toys, which she 
had been forbidden to touch. A small, 
flat package. With an amused smile 
she found when she opened it that it was 
merely one of the gift-books of the 
season: a collection of clever little essays 
about children, brightly illustrated in 
color, which she had already seen on the 
tables of other people but had not read. 
“IT suppose,” she thought, “he thinks it 
expresses some of his own ideas,” and 
she settled down to read, so that she 
could talk with him about it in the 
morning. “The Toys’ Little Day,” ran 
the title. 

But she was too drowsy to read. 
Irresistibly drowsy —hungry, too. If 
Paul had been able to trim the tree with 
her, he would have been making a 
“rabbit” now. But he was asleep (thank 
God, only asleep!) and she was too lazy 
to do it for herself. The golden tree 
blurred. Striving against her heavy lids 
to read in the little book she distin- 
guished something that made her smile 
—it was so like Paul himself: 

‘Happiness is an enrichment that the 
young life needs just as a seedling needs 
the nght enrichment at its very sprout- 
ing if it is to hold its own in a more 
indifferent soil later.” And again, “It 
isn’t by too much giving of toys that we 
spoil them so much as by neglecting to 
give ourselves at the same time.” 
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Why! Those had been almost the 
very words he had used that evening 
before he was ill! For a moment the 
coincidence startled her awake and set 
her in the path of stern self-questioning. 
Was it her fault, then, that they had be- 
come confused with their riches? If she 
had played with them more instead of 
leaving them so much with Delia, might 
they not have been learning, their hands 
growing skilful, their sense of order de- 
veloping? Perhaps toys were as impor- 
tant as the details of a well-kept house. 

This thought followed her downward 
in the descending spiral of sleep, to a 
dream in which the tree still stood im its 
place, and she still sat before it; but 
there were two others in the room, a 
woman and her little child who seemed 
to have come in to see the tree. A poor 
woman — something odd and foreign 
about her. She and the child looked up 
at the tree with bright, dark eyes, not 
envious, not in any way disapproving, 
but seeming only happy in its beauty. 
And in the dream there was a shining 
about them, a brightness that grew and 
in which the tree grew even brighter; 
she thought that she knelt... . 

There was a noise of children’s laugh- 
ter—Ethel’s and Oscar’s. She opened 
her eyes. The mysterious visitors were 
gone and she was in the easy-chair, the 
little book in her hand. The tumult 
increased—the light-heavy thudding of 
unshod feet overhead. That meant that 
they were running about with their 
stockings. 

Somebody in the room laughed, and 
the re was Daddy in his wheeled chair. 

“Merry Christmas!” said he. The win- 
dows were still dark, but the hall clock 
boomed six times. 

“I’m so sorry we waked you,” he said, 
with an eager ring in his voice. “But 
we can’t hold back the children any 
longer. They’ve been awake since five, 
and are through with their stockings. 
You've certainly arranged things won- 
derfully.”. He looked up at the tree. 
said he. “They'll re- 


“It does shine!” 
member it.” 

The nurse went out discreetly, and she 
let him pull her head down to his thin 
shoulder. He saw the book and touched 
it in an embarrassed way. 
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“Did you—read it?” he asked. “| 

ut it in as a sort of explanation, you 
coon ” As he lifted it and started to 
turn the pages, a card dropped out into 
her lap. 

“What is this?” she asked. He 
looked at her oddly while she read. 

“Hadn't you seen it before?” 

“With a Merry Christmas from the 
author to his wife,” she read. But even 
put as plainly as that, her understand- 
ing of it was slow to awake. 

“Now you see why I plunged,” he 
said. “It’s—it’s really quite a lot. I'd 
been doing these paragraphs for some 
time, off and on, for Burnham, not 
thinking much about it until he sug- 
gested they'd go well in a holiday book. 
And really, you know, it’s surprising 
there must be a lot of other people that 
care as much for children as we do—” 
He smiled whimsically. 

“You!” seemed to be all that she 
could say. 

“And you know,” he went on, “that 
sort of thing pays when it does succeed. 
Why, I’ve fairly chuckled to myself as 
I watched the white-capped young per- 
sons pottering around here and counted 
up the surgeon’s visits. It hasn’t put 
us back a bit—Christmas and appendi- 
citis: all covered and enough left over 
for your spring hat. ... Here they 
come.” 

They came with a shout—then stood 
still, very still. The parents, watching 
the little faces, saw in their eyes a solemn 
wonder, a joy that answered any doubts 
as to the wisdom of their offering. So 
long they stood there, shy and reverent 
—then— No—they didn’t go to the 
tree first, they went to Daddy and 
Mother, signifying by turning their 
backs and simply raising their arms 
that they were to be taken up. Mother 
took them (Daddy wasn’t | strong 
enough yet), and it was a long time 
before either was sufficiently recovered 
to descend from the easy-chair and in- 
vestigate the shining wonder more 
closely. 

The parents looked at each other 
across the soft heads, and the eyes of 
both were wet. 

“They will remember,” 
ther. 


said Mo- 
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THE NOON-DAY REs1 


Australian Bypaths 


THE HEART OF 


THI JARRAH BUSH 


BY NORMAN DUNCAN 


RS; HEREVER there is des- 
“4? perately rough work for 
timber to do, wherever 
®, there is a vast burden 
§ to be borne with dogged 
patience, wherever 
\ strain presses through a 
critical moment and goes past to return 
again, wherever the insidious onslaughts 
of marine-borers and white ants are to 
be resisted, wherever the sun warps and 
water rots, wherever skeptical engineers 
demand surely dependable service in 
sand, and swamp, and harbor water, 
Vor. CXXVIIL.—No. 763.—16 





through long periods, there is a great cry 
for Australian jarrah and karri. Vast 
and raw as Australia is—its wooded 
ranges widespread and new to the ax, 
its bush rich and singular with sandal- 
wood, rosewood, red bean, blackburt, 
stringy-bark, tulipwood, satin box, silky 
oak, tallowwood, gum, ironbark, and 
pine, it is with the artd interior wastes 
to account for a most meagerly forested 
land. An area of three million miles; a 
forest area of one hundred and sixty 
thousand miles. Algeria is not one-half 
more impoverished in proportion. In 
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IN SLOW PROCESSION THE GREAT TIMBERS LEAVE THEIR HOME 


the rolling, copiously watered country of 
the Australian southwest, however, into 
which the’settlers are now penetrating, 
felling and plowing and planting as they 
advance, the forests are abundant with 
karri and jarrah, a great seacoast patch 
of the one, a wide, rich strip of the other. 
And these are timbers of consequence— 
sturdy, shaggy, gray-trunked old euca- 
lypts, blood-red when sawn, heavier than 
water, tough in the grain, elastic and 
enduring. 

Jarrah and karri are not elsewhere cut 

nor do they elsewhere grow for cut- 
ting—in all the world. 


Traveling south to the heart of the 
jarrah bush in hot January weather, we 
fell in at a dull wayside station with a 
brisk, bristling, tense young man of the 
country, a perfervid young fellow, whose 
convictions were mightily assured in re- 
spect to the rights of the people (said 
he) to the resources of their own domain. 
Opposition wilted in the red heat of his 
convictions: they flamed like a consum- 
ing fre. Contradiction was sucked into 
a roaring furnace of scornful argument, 
vanished forthwith in thin smoke, left 
nothing behind but a pitiful residue of 
ashes, upon which the young man’s un- 
happy opponent was left at leisure to 
gaze in shamefaced and stupefied won- 
der. Jarrah, said he, was at 
once a disgraceful and ex- 
quisitely humorous example of 
the greed of private enterprise 7# @ 
and the astounding futility of 
the traditional forms of ad- 
ministering the crown lands of 





the colony. In this he was no mere 
saucy partisan; he was a _ furious 
evangelist. And his eyes blazed with 
zeal, and his face was flushed with indig- 
nation, and he was in a hot sweat of 
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nergy to be about the business of re- 


orm: and the sharp slap of red fist into 
iloused palm, with which he pointed 
bic declarations, disclosed the ruthless 
suality of his will to tear the world down 
nd rebuild it in a flash according to the 
ery newest Australian notions of what 
onstitutes an efhcient and agreeable 
vorld to live in. 

Presently, said he, the state would be 
utting jarrah and karri on its own 
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account. And thank God for that! 
It was preposterous that the state 
had not long ago set up a mill in the 
jarrah bush — preposterously conserva- 
tive, preposterously indulgent, prepos- 
terously wasteful, preposterously slavish 
and cowardly and wicked. What was 
the state for? Be hanged to private 
enterprise! Were we living in the last 
century? Were there no new ideas 
abroad? Had the people not awakened? 
Private enterprise, sir, had been exposed. 
Private enterprise had exported millions 
of pounds sterling worth of jarrah. Pri- 
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vate enterprise had smugly pocketed the 
profits. And whom should the jarrah 
forests properly enrich? Private enter- 
prise? Bosh! Was it for a moment to 
be maintained that the people had en- 
joyed a fair share of all this wealth? 

“Royalties?” I ventured. 

“Royalties!” he scoffed. ‘‘Ha, ha!’ 

My suggestion was a vanishing puff 
of smoke. A snort of laughter had con- 
sumed the substance of it. 


LLOP THROUGH THE BUSH 


“Wages?” said I. 

“Wages!” he roared. 

My contention was ashes. 

‘**Please God,” the young zealot de- 
clared, gravely, “we'll wipe private en- 
terprise off the map of Western Aus- 
tralia!” 

“But 

“Man 
They’re 

these 
Whys.”’ 

“But—” | tried again. 

“My friend,” said the young man, 


” | began. 

alive, there isn’t any But! 
intolerable to social enterprise 
damned hampering Buts and 
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king me straight in the eye, with dis- 

neerting curiosity, as though | be- 

nged to an antediluvian generation, 
1d should be heartily ashamed to cum- 

r the heritage of my aspiring descend- 

its. “what we demand out here in 
Vestern Australia is Progress.” 

| capitulated to his suspicion. 

“Out here in Western Australia,’ he 
vent on, now putting his hand on my 
houlder in the intimately benevolent 
fashion of a young country preacher, 
“we are engaged in a social experiment 
that will astound the world.” He 
paused. “Give us hfteen vears,”” said 
he, exalted, like a prophet—“ give us just 
fifteen years, my friend, and we'll show 
this generation how good a place this 
little old world can be made to live in.” 
Again he paused. ‘* My friend,” he con- 
cluded, with a flash of the eye so good 
to see that it 
warmed our re- 











spect, “it’s good 
to. be alive; it’s 
good, good to be 
alive,in these days 

away out here in 
Western Austra- 


lia! Australia,” 


Dan DOUGHERTY aT HOME 
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A CHOPPER 


said he, “ 
tle is. 


We liked his breed. 


is the place where the big bat- 


Now, presently after that, in a com- 
partment of the train, we encountered 
an old codger with an Australian “ bung” 
(fly-bitten) eye and a marvelously surly 
disposition for a man of any age or con- 
dition. He was hunched in a corner, 
scowling and morose and scornful, suck- 
ing his pipe in a temper which seemed 
to be habitual, and biting the stem as 
though he had nothing better than that 
poor thing to punish in solace of his 
mood—a sour old dog with a great bush 
of indignant iron-gray whiskers. He had 
no prosperity; he was seedy and gray 
and malcontent; and as it turned out he 
was in boiling dissatisfaction with the 
government—the damned meddling gov- 
‘rmment, said he. Too much law in the 
country, said he; and they were making 
new laws in Perth, for ever making more 
laws—pages of law, books of law, tons 
of law, miles and miles of law! It was 
no country for a man of spirit. It was a 
law-ridden country. There was no free 
play. A man couldn’t follow his fancy. 
A man was regulated: his sitting down 
must be accomplished according to law; 
his rising up and going forth. What 
happened to a man of spirit—a man with 
the fire and ingenuity to strike out for 
himself and begin to get along in the 
world? Was he encouraged? Was he 
let alone? No, sir! The government 
straightway devised a law to deal with 
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his enterprise. It was meddle, meddle, 
meddle! The government meddled more 
men into the poorhouse than it helped 
to keep out. 

**Do you reckon,” he demanded, “that 
a bloke can own a cow in this country?” 

We reckoned that a bloke could. 

**Naw,” said he. 

“Suppose,” we proposed, “that a 
bloke bought and paid for a cow?” 

“It wouldn’t be his cow.” 

“To whom,” we inquired, 
that cow belong?” 

“Gov' ment.” 

*“Bur—” 

‘Taxes,’ he elucidated. 

It was still obscure. 

“If | buy and pay for a cow,” the old 
fellow went on, “| have a right to think 
that that cow is mine. And she ought 
to be mine. That’s argument. You 

can’t dodge it. But if | have to pay a 
license to the gov’ment every year for 
the privilege of keeping that cow, she 
isn’t mine at all. Is she mine when she’s 
two years old? Is she mine when she’s 
ten years old? No, sir; she’s never mine. 
That cow belongs to the gov’ ment. I 
only rent her. | couldn’t pay for her and 


“would 


own her if we both lived to be a thou- 
1 could milk that cow, 
but 


sand years old. 
and sell that cow, and kill that cow; 
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that cow could never, never be min 
And that’s why,” he added, cunningly 
“you don’t catch me owning no blood, 
cow in this bloody country!” 


We were landed deep in the bush, nea: 
dusk, from a preposterously diminutiv: 
coach, no larger than a stage-coach of the 
early days, appended as an afterthough: 
to a jaunty little logging-train, which 
had tooted and squeaked and rather 
dreadfully plunged all this way as if on 
an hilarious wager to go as fast as it bally 
well pleased, clear through to the end of 
the road without once jumping the rails 
or damaging more than the composure 
of the passengers—alighting with three 
others, who tumbled out of third class, 
much to our surprise, with luggage 
enough, it seemed to the eye, to make a 
tidy ft for that small compartment of 
its own shabby bulk: a long man in 
rusty black, with melanc holy eyes, blue 
cue, and a bottle nose, in company 
with ¢ press bleached lady, peevishly 
scenes Se a scrawny little girl with limp, 
flaxen hair, a spoiled and petulant child. 
We could by no means fathom the busi- 
ness of these singular persons. They had 
the look of old-fashioned strolling play- 
ers. The man was a dank and gro- 
tesquely dignified personage of the old 
school of strollers, as our 
fancy has been taught 
to picture those charac- 
ters, and the child was 
pitifully lean and pallid. 
A troop of fine brown 
children followed them 
off—all the while bash- 
fully eying the pallid 
little girl. 

Here, remote from all 
towns and farms, was a 
community of jarrah cot- 
tages, weathered gray, 
huddled in a deep hollow 
by the mill, surrounded 
by a lusty bush which 
persistently encroached, 
like a rebellious jungle, 
for ever threatening to 
overrun and repossess the 
clearing on the sly, and 
must periodically be 
slashed back to its own 
quarters. It was a hap- 
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ward arrangement of little cottages, 
ne-clad and flowering, with winding 
nes between, the whole inclosing a 
ry, irregular. common, which they 
sed for half-holiday cricket, some 

ich provision being happily essential to 
che life of every community in Australia. 

\nd every cozy cottage of them all, we 
were amused to observe, was furnished 
with a monstrous wooden chimney, 
which had either been afire, being 
charred and eaten through, or was wait- 
ing to catch ahre, to gratify a mischie- 
vous ambition, and was only deterred 
from doing so the very next instant by 
the presence near by of a long ladder and 
a bucket of water. Having supped with 
satisfaction at the boarding-house—a 
private parlor, even here, to be sure, in 
the English way, for guests of our obvi- 
ous quality—we walked out into the 
moonlight and found our hands gripped 
and painfully wrung before they were 
fairly out of our pockets. 

The author of this hospitable on- 
slaught was a rosy young man in a 
bowler and decent tweed, now all out of 
breath with haste and lively emotion. 

“*Twas your name that drew me to 
you,” he gasped. “*Man, man,” he de- 
clared, deeply affected, “’tis a grand 
Scotch name! What part are you from?” 

I confessed to a Canadian origin. 

“Colonial Scotch!” said the young dog, 
disgusted. ‘“‘Ah, well,” more heartily, 
“you can’t help it. I’m from Dumfries- 
shire myself. Was you expecting me?” 

We had not been led to look for him. 

“I’m thinking, said he, blankly, “that 
you've never heard of me.” 

“Well, you see—” we began. 

“Losh! that’s strange,” he broke in, 
brooding. 

With this we agreed. 

“Did you not know | was here?” 
cried he, then, amazed. “Did nobody 
tell you? Man,” says he, “that’s in- 
credible! Do you not know who | am?” 

‘Ah yes,” said I, confidently; “ you’ re 
the minister.” 

“Losh! that’s stupid,” says he. 
‘““Where’s my white tie? Man, I’m the 
Scotch schoolmaster!” 

We could not ease his pride; nor 
could we raise his spirits, which had 
fallen heavily, he was humiliated and 
homesick —wretchedly humiliated. We 
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praised his temerity in venturing so far 
from home in pursuit of a future of con- 
sequence; we praised his employment 

his prospects, too; and with every word 
of all this heartening approbation, seem- 
ing first to weigh it delicately, to discover 
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its reasonableness, as a serious young 
man should, lest he be misled by flat- 
tery, he agreed in short nods of the head, 
as though he had long ago reached these 
inspiring conclusions for himself and was 
not to be surprised by anything of the 
sort. But he was not comforted. He 
had been for three months in the colo- 
nies—and was not yet conspicuous! 
Where was his energy to advance him- 
self? What had overtaken his visions? 
For a time he ran on, his most inconse- 
quential sentences wearing an air of des- 
perate importance, in praise of bush life 
and the Australian opportunity—oppor- 
tunity, he was careful to append, with 
emphasis, for young men of parts; but 
by and by, his mood gone dry of cheer- 
fulness, he rose abruptly to take his 
leave. This he accomplished in the most 
gloomy fashion: he shook our hands, 
with much modified warmth, expressed 
his delight with our acquaintance, with 
an elderly air of indulgence, and moved 
solemnly down the path, head bent, 
pausing to brood at the gate, however, 
through a melodramatic interval which 
kept us expectantly waiting. 








Drawn by George Harding 


THE HORSES WERE MOVING OUT IN A CLOUD OF SUNLIT DUST 
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\!| at once he stiffened and flashed 

“it on us with some show of pas- 
n 

[here’s many a Scotch schoolmaster 

n to fame from more unlikely places,” 

id he, grimly. “* You'll hear tell of me 


He stalked off. 


Upon the surprise occasioned by the 

otch schoolmaster’s ecstatic penpheacy 

ime the loud, tumultuous clang of 
bell. It was no grave call to wordile. 
No fear! It was a wild alarm—an agi- 
tated, urgent summons, flung far and 

wide over village and bush in appeal to 
all true men. There was warning in it. 
There was fright in it. It split the still 
night in a way to make one’s heart jump 
and pound. It roused to action. Fire! 

it could mean nothing less. Making 
what haste we could over the unfamiliar 
paths in the direction of the frantic 
clamor, stumbling and panting, we came 
breathless to the churchyard by the 
moonlit common; and there—clinging 
like a monkey to the top of a tall pole 

which he had shinned )—we found a very 

small boy beating the great bell with the 
clapper by means of a short rope. Such 
was his energy, so precarious was his 
situation, such a mighty tumult was he 
raising, that we could not ask him what 
threatened; but we were almost immedi- 
ately enlightened in another way: a 
second very small boy, ringing a hand- 
bell with all his feverish strength, came 
tumbling across the common at the top 
of his speed. 

“Show’s in town!” 
ran. 

“What show? Where?” 

“Melbourne Comedy Three! 
Hall to-night!” 

And show there was, which promised 
beforehand, in the bold type of the hand- 
bills, to tickle the risibilities, to draw 
tears, to arouse roars of laughter, all 
without in the least degree offending 
the most delicate sensibilities—a refined 
comedy-concert, in short, performed be- 
hind kerosene footlights by the melan- 
choly man in rusty black and the 
bleached lady and the scrawny little girl 
with the limp, flaxen hair. But the long 
man in black, though seeming longer and 
leaner than ever, was no longer melan- 
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he bawled as he 
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choly, nor was he in black, fresh or rusty; 
and the little girl was no longer petulant, 
nor was she pallid, but rosy and smiling, 
and as for her limp, flaxen hair, it was 
cunningly become a tangle of dear, 
roguish curls. And the titters and tears 
and guffaws came from an audience self- 
respectingly clad in its best: ladies in 
pretty white gowns and gloves, sun- 
browned little girls in starched dresses, 
little boys in tweed and Eton collars 
(hands washed and hair plastered flat), 
and men with their workaday dungaree 
exchanged for respectable Sabbath habil- 
iments — an astonishingly agreeable and 
polite and happy and prosperous com- 
pany, altogether of a quality rare to see. 
And when the last tear was dried, when 
the last roar of laughter had subsided, 
the floor was cleared, as by a whirlwind 
kept in waiting, and there was a jolly, 
decent dance, tripped by young and old, 
all hushed and joyous, to the good music 
of an aspiring village orchestra. 


Before dawn of the next day, being 
then bound to the works, twenty miles 
deeper into the bush, our teeth chatter- 
ing more wilfully than they had ever 
chattered before, we were crouched 
aboard a flat-car, wretched and near 
numb with cold, yet moved to be alert 
in a shower of sparks from a devil-may- 
care little locomotive, which ate jarrah- 
wood for breakfast and breathed black 
smoke and flaming cinders in fine disre- 

gard of the consequences to the dry mid- 
summer bush through which it went 
roaring. That we were not consumed 
was due to the cunning with which we 
sniffed and kept watch, and the agility 
and determination with which we ex- 
tinguished one another; and that we did 
not leave the rich forest ablaze in a hun- 
dred likely places in our wake was one 
of the most incredible experiences of our 
Australian journey. The valleys were 
still deep with night and clammy mist; 
but the ridges, high and shaggy, were 
beginning to glow, and through the 
gnarled trees which crested them the 
new day dropped shafts of gray light 
into the somber shadows below—like the 
glory of heaven, streaming into the dark 
and terrible places of the world, in the 
- engravings called “The Voyage of 

ife.”” 
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An outlandish gray shape shot through 
a patch of light; and lesser gray shapes, 
leaping from shadow to shadow. 

“Kangaroo?” 

“The first was a boomer big fel- 
low. You'll see a dozen more ’’—which 
turned out to be true. 

A group of tents, pitched for shade, 
and open stables, mere paddocks, was 

camp enough (or this benevolent climate. 
There were no low log cabins, banked 
and calked against cold weather, as in 
the American woods; and the camp dif- 
fered more conspicuously still in this, 
that the lumberjacks kept their wives 
and children with them, a school being 
provided even here for the brown little 
“scrubbers” by a solicitous government. 
The horses were moving out in a cloud 
of sunlit dust; and there were children 
about, in easy rags, and industrious poul- 
try, scratching for their chicks, and a 
cloud and very plague of house-flies, and 
many great, lean kangaroo dogs. Be- 
yond all this, in an open, ragged old 
bush, with dust and harsh grasses under- 
foot, with parrots and cockatoos scream- 
ing and squawking in the branches, and 
flitting brilliantly, too, through the blue 
sunlight, the sawyers and teamsters were 
at work, felling, hauling, loading, the 
heavy operation proceeding, now ~ 
the morning was well advanced, in a 
heat of 1o1° in the shade, yet aeadthe 
hardly more than-a dew of perspiration 
from these seasoned laborers, as we 
whom the sun was bitterly punishing 
could hardly credit. 

“Snakes hereabouts?” | chanced to 
inquire. 

*Thaousands,” said the sawyer. 

“ Deadly?” 

“They tell me, and I believe it,”’ he 
replied, weighing his words, “that the 
death-adder and tiger-snake kill in half 
an hour. I’m told,” he drawled on, in 
harmony with the droning weather, 
“that a dog won't last no more than 
twenty minutes. The death-adder, now, 
he’s a slow, stupid beast, and won't 
move along. The tiger-snake comes at 
vou; but the death-adder, he’s a slow, 
stupid beast—lies still and bites when 
you tread on him. There’s the black 
snake, too, and the brown snake — 
they’re deadly; and a_ few others, 
like the tree snakes, and maybe some 
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more. I reckon the carpet-snake is 
only snake we got in this country ¢| 
can’t do too much damage.” 

“Mortality high?” 

“What say? Oh! Well, I'll tell , 

if you go hunting for snakes you’ re lik 
to be kept real busy; but if you mind 
your own business, and give the sna} 
a chance to mind their own business, and 
if you look out for them slow, stupid 
death-adders, you're likely to be let off 
| heard tell of a kiddie being bit onc 
He put his hand in a rabbit-hole.” 

“Did the child die?” 

** Ah, well, no; he took an anecdot 

It had been a mild abrasion: for the 
snakes—the black snake and tiger-sna} 
and death-adder in particular—are mo; 
virulently poisonous than the ratt! 
snake or cobra. Yet death from snak: 
bite is by no means common in Australia 


t 


To this pleasant, drowsy old bush 
with its droning and sunshine and deep 
shade of jarrah and blackbutt and sh 
oak, its swift, flashing color, its sleepy 
twitter and shrewish screaming—a host 
of fantastic grass-trees, everywhere lurk 
ing, gave a highly humorous aspect 
Blackboys, they were colloquially called; 
and truly they were comical fellows, dis 
tinguishing the Australian bush with th: 
astonished laughter they could not fail 
to stimulate. They were thick as a man, 
tall as a boy or a man, naked as a canni- 
bal, all growing in the infinitely divers¢ 
attitudes of men; and from the heads of 
the bare, black trunks, completing and 
pointing the remarkable resemblance, 
sprang thick tufts of grass, like the wild 
hair of savages, from which a long spik« 
protruded in precise suggestion of a half 
concealed spear. It seemed, too, that 
every shock-headed blackboy of the bush, 
in a paralysis of rage, suspicion, or amaze- 
ment, was staring at us who traversed 

dwarf blackboys, absurdly corpulent 
blackboys, lean blackboys, giant black 
boys, decrepit blackboys, blackboys pom- 
pous and timid and pious; toddlers, 
and saucy youngsters, and terrible war- 
riors: peering with hostile intent, hiding 
behind trees, doubled up in some agon) 
of horror, stooping to escape observa- 
tion, heads thrown back in arrested con- 
vulsions of merriment—a human variety 
of emotion and behavior in the emer- 
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of our invasion of their secluded 

here,’ the Artist declared, pointing 

ror, ‘are two disgracefully drunken 
boys!” 

was sadly 

those shame- 

lackbovs had 

long-haired 

ls close to- 

ther, in the 

ner of young 

ve men musi- 

celebrating 

a victory in the 

privacy of some 

great city; and all 


their joints were 
loose, and their 
hair was fallen 
over their eyes, 


and their legs were 
conspicuously 
weak, and they 
were all too plain- 
ly deriving much- 
needed support 
the one from the 
other. 

At noon we 
re sted and re- 
freshed ourselves 
from a billy of tea 
with the crew in 
the shade of a 
great blackbutt by 
the Janding. They 
British or 
Australian born, 
every jack of 
them; there was 
not an Italian in 
the company, not 
even a Swede. 
The Australian 
immigration 1s 
British—the Aus- 


were 


tralian population THE VILLAGE 


ninety-six per 

cent. British or 

Australian born, or of one descent or the 
other. Though the peasant of southern 
Europe is warmly encouraged to adven- 
ture upon the land, he is regarded with 
that wary suspicion which attaches to 
dark strangers and is by no means in- 


dulged in the questionable practices of 
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his own land. ‘‘We’ll teach you,” said 
the Perth magistrate, passing merciless 
sentence upon an Italian who had lightly 
employed a stiletto in some small alter- 
cation with a countryman, “that you're 
in our country 
now!” These men 
with whom we 
rested were like 
lumberjacks the 
world over—phys- 
ically fine, hearty 
fellows, but hard 
rogues and was- 
trels. Their diver- 
sion was a furious 
debauch, from 
which, having 
“knocked down” 
their checks in the 
first public-house, 
they crawled back 
to long periods of 
healthful labor. 

It being now 
shortly after 
Christmas, the 
talk had some- 
thing to do with 
the long Christ- 
mas absence. 

“Fined me a 
pound in Jarrah- 
dale,” said Scotty. 

“A pound for 
bein’ drunk!” cried 
the hook-man, in- 
dignantly. 

** Ah, well,”’ said 
Scotty, in honor- 
able defense of the 
magistrate,“l was 
usin’ profane lang- 
witch.” 

**Dod-blime 
me!’ the hook- 
man protested, 
“they only charge 
ten bob for that in 
Perth!” 

‘Ah, well,” said Scotty, “I talk fast.” 

In these simple surroundings Scotty 
kept us all laughing; he was the wit, and 
himself laughed harder than any. Once, 
said he, a new chum came to the jarrah 
bush. A new chum is a tenderfoot, 
specifically an English tenderfoot; he is 
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of course the butt of every bush and 
mining-camp in Australia. And_ this 
new chum, disgruntled and blistered and 
homesick, fancied, said Scotty, that it 
would be more agreeable to pick up a 
fortune in Perth than to hew it from the 
bush. Forthwith he rolled his swag and 
prepared to return. It was not far to the 
railroad; a half-mile of hilly country 
perhaps a bush mile. But in very natural 
alarm of being bushed the new chum 
sought out Scotty for precise directions. 
Precise directions Scotty cheerfully af- 
forded, cross-country directions, more 
than ample for any bushman, but not at 
all to the liking of the new chum, whom 
the bush never failed to bewilder. Cast- 
ing about for an unmistakable landmark 

a landmark so placed and obvious that 
even a new chum could not fail to recog- 
nize and remember it—Scotty’s eye fell 
by happy chance on a cow, placidly 
chewing her cud on the crest of a ridge 
in the right direction. 

**See that cow?” says Scotty. 

‘I do,” says the new chum, positively. 

**Go to that cow,” says Scotty. “‘ When 
you come to that cow, turn to the right. 
You can’t miss the road; it’s within 
hfty yards of that cow.” 





Drivers 


“I go to the cow,” the new chum 
peated, providing against the chanc 
error, “and turn to the right?” 

“Right-o!” says Scotty. “Good 
luck!” 

That night Scotty was astounded 
find the new chum once more in ¢| 
jarrah camp. 

“Why, what’s up with you?” says h: 

“ Bad directions.” 

“Did you go to the cow and turn to 
the right?” 

“1 couldn’t catch up with the cow!” 


Kangaroo are hereabouts hunted 
sport; for the hide, too, and for th 
somewhat unsavory delicacy of the tail 
boiled in a pot to make soup and a jelly 
It is not an heroic sport. It is exhilarat 
ing, perhaps—a gallop through the bush, 
taking the windfalls in full career, on the 
heels of a pack of kangaroo dogs, swift a 
greyhounds, powerful and ferocious a 
bloodhounds; and the kill—the quarry 
being a ‘‘ boomer,” a savage and desper 
ate “‘old-man” kangaroo—provides th« 
dogs with some entertaining moments 
A kangaroo takes instinctively to wa- 
ter, where, at bay in depth enough, he 
drowns a dog in short order. At bay in 
the bush, upright on 
one hind-leg and the 
thick curve of his tail, 
his back against a tree, 
he is at a disadvan- 
tage. But he is not 
defenseless. The long 
hoof of his free hind- 
leg is his weapon; and 
with this—having by 
good fortune trapped 
an unwary antagonist 
to his breast with his 
sharp-clawed fore-legs 

he deals a terrible 
fashion of death. In 
flight, however, a kan- 
garoo is easy prey: a 
knowing dog catches 
him by the tail, over- 
turns him with a cun- 
ning wrench, and 
takes his throat from 
a safe angle before he 
can recover. 

Notwithstanding 
the kangaroo’s pop- 
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reputation for speed, he is easily 
ertaken in the bush by a good horse 
y say) within half a mile. A capable 
nearoo dog—a lean, swift beast, a 
ss between a greyhound and a mas- 
* bred to course and kill—soon runs 

:to bay. Without dogs it is the cus- 

» to kill with a cudgel. This is often 

omplished by the sportsman from the 

k of his horse. Dismounted, how- 

er, with the kangaroo waiting alertly 
or attack, it is sometimes a perilous ven- 

ure to come to close quarters. A slip 
and the sportsman finds himself all at 
once in a desperate situation. One of 
the lumberjacks with whom we rested 
in the shade of the blackbutt showed us 
the scars of an encounter. He had rid- 
den the kangaroo down, said he; and, 
being in haste to make an end of the 
sport, he had caught up the first likely 
stick his eye could discover, and he had 
stepped quickly and confidently in, and 
he had struck hard and accurately. And 
the next instant, caught off the ground, 
he was struggling, breast to breast, in 
the hug of the creature, frightfully aware 
that he must escape before .the deadly 
hind-foot had devastated him. 

“My club broke,” he exclaimed, “and 
the boomer got me.” 

Chere were long scars on his back and 
shoulders, the which we were not very 
sorry to see, for we could not make out 
why any man should wish to kill a kan- 
garoo for sport. 


Of all the broken gentlemen that ever 
I met in my travels, of all the scamps 
and queer fish and gray reprobates, Dan 
Dougherty of the-jarrah bush was the 
most bewildering and most poignantly 
appealing. He was a stableman, a 
stocky, grim, gray old fellow, clad like 
any bushman, in dungaree and wool— 
an old fellow of eccentric habit, which 
sprang, after all, for all I know, rather 
from a high and reasonable determina- 
tion than a churlish disposition or any 
departure from good health. Whether 
Dan Dougherty was rake or hero, rogue 
or gentleman, no man could tell. He 
had no intimates; he would not so much 
as give a mate a nod or good-day, but 
lived the years through in a silence of his 
own making, a recluse in his bachelor 
tent by a she-oak near the stables. He 
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had never battled, they said, for indul- 
gence. Yet his humor was not molested, 
for old Dan Dougherty had a clear, su- 
perior eye; and so well could he man- 
age his glance, which struck, glittering 
cold and sharp as a blade, from behind 
brows so shaggy that he must clip them, 
and so straight and haughty was he, 
and so still and tense with menace, that 
the bullies and wits of the bush had 
never challenged his power to damage 
them. 

And there was more—an uncanny 
thing; and by this Dan Dougherty’s 
bushmates were thrilled to the marrow 
while they lay listening and peering 
and shivering in the darkness by Dan 
Dougherty’s tent. Upon occasion Dan 
Dougherty would sweep his quarters and 
put his dooryard in order; and having 
disposed of the horses, which came in 
from the bush, limp with labor, in a 
cloud of yellow dust, he would cleanse 
and comb himself and dress up in his 
best, taking vast pains to accomplish a 
good appearance, as if in solicitous ex- 
yectation of company. But no visitor 
had ever come—no visitor at all—no 
visitor in the flesh. Yet upon every 
occasion Dan Dougherty would clear his 
table, set out a candle, a bottle and two 
glasses, and place two chairs; and, having 
surveyed his quarters in search of some 
disorder (which he never could find), he 
would sit himself down to brood away the 
interval of waiting for his strange guest. 
But not for long. Presently he would 
start, as if there had come a knock; and 
he would listen, jump to his feet, sure, 
now, that there had come a knock indeed, 
and make haste to throw back the 
flap and peer out in welcome. There 
was never anybody to welcome—never 
a soul in the darkness. 

Yet Dan Dougherty would behave 
precisely as though an old friend had 
dropped in for a gossip. 

“Good evenin’, Mister Dougherty!” 

“Good evenin’, Dan!” 

“T hope I see you well, Mister Dough- 
erty!” 

“You do that, Dan. Bless God, I’m 
prime!” 

This hearty dialogue was all the doing 
of Dan Dougherty. In the person of 
Mister Dougherty (the visitor) his voice 
was rounded and agreeably haughty—a 
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touch of condescension; and in the per- 
son of old Dan Dougherty it was de- 
cently humble, in the way of a self- 
respecting inferior addressing a natural 
and kindly superior. 

“Will you come in, Mister Dough- 
erty?” 

“T will, Dan; I will that. You're 
good company, Dan, my boy.” 

“True for you, Mister Dougherty. 
I’m damned good company.” 

“You always was, Dan.” 

** Ah, well, Mister Dougherty, I’ve had 
all these years in the bush to make sure 
of it.” 

Then proceeding to the table, Dan 
Dougherty would with a pretty show 
of hospitality draw the chair for his 
ghostly visitor and himself be seated 
opposite. 

“Will you have a glass of stout, Mis- 
ter Dougherty?” 

“T will, Dan—and thank you.” 

Very gravely Dan Dougherty would 
pour the two glasses full. 

“Your health, Mister Dougherty!” 

“Your health, Dan!” 

Whereupon Dan Dougherty would 
drink off both glasses and resume the 
conversation. It seemed always to be 
an impersonal exchange. ‘The listeners 
learned nothing. Mister Dougherty 
talked with dignity and reserve. Dan 
Dougherty matched him in both. They 
appeared to be a companionable pair; 
there was no quarrel recorded; but there 
was this mystery about it: that they 
talked as two friendly souls might talk 
who were both sadly aware of the dis- 
grace of the one, but determined to pre- 
serve an ancient friendship at any cost 

confining themselves to innocent top- 
ics and taking such poor solace as they 
could in mere proximity. “Your health, 
Mister Dougherty!” ‘Your health, 
Dan!” But the proceeding was usually 
temperate enough. It might be that a 
second bottle was opened. It might be 
that even a third cork would pop. And 


it might be—the occasions being ra: 
that in quafhing for both Dan Dough: 
would drink too much for his compos 
At such times he would fall into a sti 
of abject melancholy, his arms stra 
out on the table, his face buried between 
them, but not before there had be: 
last mysterious exchange between 
wraith and himself, taking invariably 
one form. 

“And have you had letters from home, 
Dan?” 

“| have not, Mister Dougherty.” 
“Ah, well, Dan, you'll be takin’ 
run over to the old country soon, no 

doubt r 

“T’m never goin’ home at all, Miste: 
Dougherty, God help me! The old coun 
try’s well rid of me and the bush is 1 
worse of my company!” 


It was late w hen we were landed onc 
more in the ‘ittle hollow by the mil! 
There was an amazing sunset. For 4 
space we stood stock-still and astounded 
Dusk was near come. In the deepe: 
places of the hollow it was already dark 
The perpetual fires of red jarrah wast: 
smoldered there, a living scarlet, and 
burst, intermittently, into  vermilion 
flame, by which the slow, thick smok: 
was changed to rolling crimson clouds 
And high past the deep color of these fircs 

beyond the black shadows—glowed 
the weird sunset light. Once on the 
north Atlantic coast a change of the 
wind all at once interposed a cloud of 
fog between our small craft and the 
flaring western sky; and every drop of 
this thin mist, catching its measure of 
crimson color, shone like the dust of 
rubies; so that with red hands we sailed 
a red craft in a world of red cloud and 
water. But here was a green sunset: 
a flat, green sky, all aglow—the light of 
emerald fires beyond the shaggy black 
trees on the crest of the hill; and our 
world was a world of shadows and red 
hres and the failing glow of green. 
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Mr. Brinkley to the Rescue 


BY ELIZABETH JORDAN 


a 20U will admire greatly 

the pension of Madame 

‘} Bouvier,” said Madame 

(4 Olivier, “* and you will 

j like also that excellent 

’ woman herself. In ap- 

Ys FS 5 pearance she | is of a size 

rem irk: ib le; ; but her heart is no less 
large than her body.” 

Mrs. Reynolds Hartley, of New York, 
listened to this tribute with an absent 
smile, while she fitted her plump figure 
into a desirable corner seat of the com- 
partment pour dames seules, to which 
the porter h: id just escorted her and her 
daughter. Her own French was uncer- 
tain, but ‘‘ Maudie,” she reflected com- 
fortably, would talk to Madame Olivier. 
Maudie did everything. Maudie was 
an extremely pretty girl, slender and 
dark, with an efficient air that perched 
rather ostentatiously on the arrogant 
shoulder of her twenty-two years. In 
fluent and courageous French she now 
rose to the demand of the moment. 

“You've been so good to us, Madame,” 
she said, cordially. ‘I don’t know what 
we'd have done without you during our 
two weeks in Paris. If Madame Bou- 
vier makes us half as comfortable, we 
shall be fortunate.” 

Madame Olivier sighed and made a 
gesture consigning herself to an abyss of 
despair. She was genuinely sorry to see 
these Americans depart, and her regret 
was not wholly based on the loss of the 
temporary income they had given her. 
She expressed her appreciation volubly. 

‘And now it is to say good-by,” she 
added. “You are comfortable, yes? 
And you have forgotten nothing? No, 
here are the packages, the journals, the 
fruit. Aw revoir, then n, chére madame et 
mademoiselle. It is but a ride of a few 
hours. At two o'clock you will be in 
Tours, in the home of the excellent Ma- 
dame Bouvier. Had you changed your 
plans less suddenly, I would have written 
her. But you are sure of a welcome.” 


She shook hands with them again and 
departed, and an instant later the shrill 
whistle of the French engine sounded its 
final warning as the train began to move. 
The mother and daughter exchanged a 
look of quiet satisfaction. 

“Well, we’re off,” remarked the older 
lady, comfortably. ‘‘ Nothing to do for 
a few hours but to sit still and watch 
France pass by. I must say I’m glad of 
it. Another week of gadding about 
would have finished me. I hope, Mau- 
die,” she added, earnestly, “that you'll 
settle down quietly in Tours for a little 
while, and study your French, and let 
the chateaux wait till we're rested. 
They'll be here next month, which is 
more than I shall be if you drag me to 
see them to-morrow.” 

Maud Hartley laughed. 

“Don’t worry; | won't,” she said, 
affectionately. “‘Snub every chateau in 
Touraine if you want to.” 

Her voice held the cajoling accents 
with which one addresses an infant of 
four. In the year of leisurely travel 
that had followed her graduation from a 
New York school, she had directed her 
mother’s destiny according to the high- 
est traditions of the executive Ame nean 
daughter. ‘She even thinks for me,’ 
Mrs. Hartley boasted, shamelessly. 

“Now read,” Maud directed; gravely, 
and handed her mother a magazine. And 
that lady, her mind at ease about the 
chateaux, dutifully read. 

They reached Tours, as the time-table 
and Madame Olivier had predicted, 
about two o'clock. Once out of the 
train, Miss Hartley, as usual, took full 
command of their affairs. She directed 
her laden porters to a fiacre, which she 
selected from the congested mass of vehi- 
cles at the station. She saw to it that 
the cab was fairly clean and that the 
horse was in as good a physical condition 
as one could expect that_hard-worked 
animal to be in France. To the driver 
she paid absolutely no attention. When 
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she had helped her mother into the cab, 
and had seen that the hand-luggage was 
packed around her and the cabman, she 
stood with one stout little boot on the 
foot-rest of the fiacre while, in her best 
French, she gave the driver Madame 
Bouvier’s adden. He had lifted the 
reins above the back of his lean horse. 
At her words he dropped them, while the 
look of one hopelessly bereaved fell upon 
his expressive features. 

“But, Mademoiselle,” he explained in 
mournful accents, “there is no longer in 
existence the Pension Bouvier!” 

Miss Hartley regarded him, an an- 
noyed crease disturbing the smooth out- 
line of her brow. 

“No Pension Bouvier?” she repeated. 
“But we have the address.’ 

“The address, yes,” explained the 
cocher, “but Madame Bouvier, alas, is 
no longer there. I trust,” he added, 
piously, “‘she isin heaven. She died last 
month.” 

Miss Hartley reflected rapidly, her 
manner implying that the act had been 
inconsiderate of Madame Bouvier, to say 
the least—not at all what she had been 
led to expect of her. 

“But her pension?” she asked, with a 
sudden gleam of hope. “Isn’t some one 
else conducting that?” 

“No, Mademoiselle, it is closed, 
locked, empty. It is of indescribable 
desolation.”” He waved his arms to indi- 
cate the width and depth of the desola- 
tion, and his steed, misinterpreting the 
motion, took two reluctant steps for- 

ward. Miss Hartley accompanied him, 
on one foot, preserving her balance by 
clutching wildly at the swinging cab- 
door as she hopped. The incident did 
not improve her temper, though it was 
warmly appreciated by a group of French 
urchins, who stood round and grinned 
delightedly, while a few men and women 
hurriedly added themselves to the select 
circle. 

“IT suppose there are some good ho- 
tels,” murmured Miss Hartley, crossly, 
when the driver had checked his horse 
with a flow of language whose full elo- 
quence was happily lost to her. She did 
not care togotoa hotel. It was, instead, 
her strong desire to be in a pension, 
where she could try her imperfect French 
on her helpless fellow-boarders, instead 


of finding her opportunities limited ¢ 
the usual hotel staff, who always leaps 
half-way to meet her meaning. 

Of a certainty there were hotels. Hy 
cocher rattled off an impressive list. Bi 
even while he was doing so a mother! 
Frenchwoman stepped out from the su: 
rounding group, her broad face aligh 
with good feeling, her hand on the hea 
of a toddling baby whose fat arms fe: 
vently clasped her knee. She addressed 
Miss Hartley diffiidently, but with a 
charming smile. 

“If Mademoiselle and Madame desir: 
a pension,” she suggested, including th: 
older lady in her deprecating bow, “ pos 
sibly they will permit me to give then 
the address of a most excellent one.” 
And as Miss Hartley hesitated an in- 
stant, she went on: ‘‘Does Mademoi 
selle desire that I tell her cocher to go 
there, that she may at least look at thi 
place?” 

Mademoiselle promptly decided that 
she did. To go and look at a pension 
could do no possible harm, and to go 
somewhere at once was highly desirable, 
as public interest in her affairs was al- 
ready blocking traffic. 

“If you please, Madame,” she said. 
** And thank you very much.” 

Their good samaritan confided the ad- 
dress to the cabman, who received it 
with beaming approval. Maud entered 
the cab. The farewells, of somewhat ex- 
tended beauty and ceremony, were 
finally over, and the depressed cab- 
horse started off, his mien suggesting 
that his darkest forebodings were real- 
ized. In something less than half an 
hour he stopped before a large, square, 
white house surrounded by a high wall, 
and set, as his passengers afterward dis- 
covered, in a garden which they entered 
by means of a wooden door. Mrs. 
Hartley remained in the cab while her 
daughter briefly investigated the at- 
tractions of the pension. These, she 
soon realized, were numerous. The gar- 
den was a delight, and the living-rooms 
of the house she entered were large and 
bright and furnished in admirable 
French taste. On the walks that ran 
around the garden two happy American 
children rolled French hoops. Within, 
several pleasant-looking Americans and 
a middle-aged English couple who, as 
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Maud put it to her mother, “ 
the domestic virtues,” 
ably in the long salon. 

The appearance of the mistress of the 
house was equally reassuring. She was 
a dark-eyed, agreeable Frenchwoman, 
with the suave manner of her class. She 
confirmed with grief the announcement 
of the death of Madame Bouvier, her 
very dear friend; she sympathized with 
the Hartleys in the inconvenience it had 
caused them; she intimated that it 
would distinctly dim the celestial con- 
tent of Madame Bouvier herself could 
she realize the annoying position in which 
she had placed these American ladies. 
For the rest, by a heats chance, she 
herself had now vacant two most desi- 
rable bedrooms and a sitting-room on the 
second floor, the whole being a suite sure 
to suit the exact needs of Mademoiselle 
and her mother. Mademoiselle per- 
mitted herself to be escorted to them, 
surveyed them, and promptly engaged 
them—paying for them a week in ad- 
vance. This duty accomplished, she de- 
scended to the cab again, escorted by 
her new landlady and half the household 
staff, and within the next five minutes 
the Hartleys and their luggage were 
established in their new quarters, and 
their cabman, paid and extravagantly 
tipped, had gone his care-free way. 

The travelers had lunched on the train. 
The pension dinner, they learned, would 
not be served until seven. To fill this 
dragging interval Mrs. Hartley prompt- 
ly went to bed, murmuring something 
about a slight headache. 

For an hour Maud busied herself, with 
the assistance of one of the maids, in 
unpacking bags, laying out the gowns 
she and her mother would wear at din- 
ner, and moving the furniture about the 
rooms to give them the occupied effect 
they lacked. When she had done all 
this she went to a window and looked 
out. Below was the garden with the 
hoops and the children. Around it was 
the high, protecting wall. But off to the 
right were wonderful stretches of green 
and pink, French fields with almond- 
trees in full bloom; and farther away 
still was a curving silver line she knew 
must be the Loire. In the light spring 
breeze the branches of the almond-trees 
waved a salute to her, and she seemed 


fairly oozed 
lounged comfort- 


to hear the voice of the river calling her 
out into the open. Glancing into her 
mother’s room, she saw that she was fast 
asleep. Without awakening her, she put 
on her hat, jacket, and gloves, and 
strolled out into the streets. 

She would not, she decided, go into the 
country this afternoon, though that was 
where she longed to go. ‘There would 
hardly be time. It was now about four 
o'clock. She would see something of 
Tours itself—getting her first impres- 
sions quite alone, as she preferred to do. 

Comfortably and happily she strolled 
along, leaving the wide thoroughfares for 
quaint side-streets, which always most 
attracted her in foreign cities. She had 
her Baedeker in her hand, its telltale red 
back concealed by a special cover of dark, 
rich leather which she had bought in 
Italy. She did not open it, however; she 
merely wanted to absorb the atmosphere 
of Tours, to look at its people, to hear 
the click of their sabots, to admire the 
little red soldiers, to return the town’s 
smile, indeed, until she was ready to go 
home. 

Until she was ready to go home! A 
sudden reflection came to her, then 
caught her by the throat. Under its 
force she stood still in the street, momen- 
tarily aghast. When she was ready to go 
home, where would she go? She realized 
now, for the first time, that she had not 
the remotest idea. ‘The kindly French- 
woman who stepped out of the group at 
the station had given her new address, 
not to her, but to her driver, and he had 
driven her to the house. Incredible as it 
now seemed, when she reached there she 
had taken everything for granted. It 
had not occurred to her to ask the pro- 
prietress her name or the address. So, 
when she had left it, she—Maud Hart- 
ley, the capable, the executive, the ex- 
perienced traveler—had ventured out 
into a strange world as irresponsibly as 
a baby, and with as little knowledge of 
how to return to that starting-point. For 
a moment the humiliation of the experi- 
ence occupied her mind more fully than 
its practical aspects. Then, resolutely, 
she forced herself to think of these. 

The house, she recalled, had been a 


large, white house, behind a high wall. 
Large, white houses behind high walls 
found upon every hand 


were to be 








MR. BRINKLEY 
in Tours. Half a dozen of them faced 
her even now, as she stared around her 
trying to control the unpleasant little 
tremor that was shaking her nerves. 
[his wasn’t at all serious, she told her- 
self. It was merely funny—a huge joke 
on her, which she would tell with gusto 
when she returned to America. But in 
the mean time there was that mysterious 
house to return to here in 
which her mother was waiting. 
She looked at her watch. Five o'clock! 
She had been walking more than an 
hour. She might be three or four miles 
away from that white house, wherever it 
was. She was obviously in quite a differ- 
ent part of the city. The white houses 
around her now looked old and grim 
and forbidding. ‘They seerned to stare 
back at her with a strange aloofness, as 
if coldly re pudiating any association with 
an American girl who was foolish enough 
to start out from a strange pe ns10 nN with- 
out making a note of its location. What 
should she do? What should she do? 
She had been standing still for several 
minutes, in the middle of the sidewalk, 
unconscious of the 
those who passed her. Now, realizing 
that she must not attract another crowd, 
as at the station, she moved uncertainly 
away. She had gone only a few steps 
when she caught the eager but respect- 
ful gaze of a young man who had been 
leaning against an old wall and quietly 
watching her. When their eyes met he 
at once came toward her, his tweed cap 
in his hand, his tanned, boyish face 
slightly flushed with embarrassment. 

“I beg your pardon,” he said, “but 
can I help you? Have you lost any- 
thing?” 

She looked uncertainly into his hand- 


‘Tours, in 


some, eager face, met the clear regard of 
his gray eyes, observed the diffiidence of 


his American manner, and straightway 
felt at ease with him. As promptly, she 
dropped her burden of anxiety on his 
welcome masculine shoulders. 

“Yes,” she admitted, ruefully, “ 
lost myself.” 

He smiled. 

“That’s very easy in Tours,” 
her, “especially for strangers. But I 
know the place pretty well. If you'll 
tell me your address, I'll see that you 
reach it.” 


I’ve 


he told 


TO 


curious glances of 
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His tone and manner were 
what they should have been 
ing, reassuring, matter-of-fact. 

“But that’s just what I can’t do,” 
she told him. ‘You see, | don’t know 
my address.” 

“You me: an,” he asked, 

* thi it you’ ve forgotten it?” 

“No,” she said; ‘I mean that 
never had it.’ 

At the expression of his face she 
laughed outright. Then, as briefly as 
she could, she explained the situation. 
At first he laughed with her; then his 
eyes grew grave. 

“But that’s rather 
mitted, soberly. 

“Would you think that any human 
being could be so silly?” she asked. “I’m 
afraid mother will never trust me again. 
Poor mother! She must be worrying 
about me dreadfully this minute. What 
shall | do? The worst of it is that I 
walked out of the house without my 
purse. I haven’t a cent.’ 

He gave his mind to it, his boyish face 
very serious. At first sight she had 
thought him about her own age. Now 
she decided that he was several years 
older, and found the reflection oddly 
interesting. 

“The cabman might remember the 
address,” he mused, “if we could find 
him.” He faced her with sudden deci- 
sion. ‘Will you let me take charge of 
the search?” he asked. “‘Let me see if 
I can find the place for you?” 

“Oh, if you only will!” she murmured, 
gratefully. She felt like a lost and 
frightened child to whom a friendly hand 
had been outstretched. If he turned and 
left her, she told herself, she believed she 
would run after him, crying. 

“T oughtn’t to trouble you,” she 
added, dutifully. “It may be ages be- 
fore we find the house.” 

“Then we'll wander hand in hand for 
years,” he laughed, “keeping up our 
mysterious quest while our hair turns 
white and our steps grow feeble. And if 
my end comes before we find it,” he 
added, “I'll expect you to mourn for me 
and put a monument on the spot where 
I dropped.” 

She shivered. 
“Don’t,” she begged. 


exactly 
comftort- 


uncertainly, 


I’ve 


bed ” 
serious, 


“T can see my- 
self now, a helpless, heartbroken old 
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woman, weeping at the grave of my one 
friend.” 

“Would you be heartbroken?” he 
asked. 

“Utterly,” she smiled. 

Their eyes met. The smile in both 

airs faded. In his a sudden flash took 
its place. Why, in Heaven’s name, he 


asked himself, did he feel at the end of 


half a dozen sentences as if he had known 
this girl all his life? He had never felt 


that way before about any girl, least of 


all one he had known only five minutes. 
With an effort he recalled himself to 
duty. 

“Then it’ s all understood,” he said, 
briskly. “For the time you’re under 
my orders. We'll see how obedient you 
are.” 

He dropped into the big outside 

ocket of his Norfolk jacket the sketch- 
Pook he had been holding, and signaled 
to a cabman who was driving slowly past 
them, his eyes alert for passengers. 
When the man stopped, he helped her 
into the cab and took his place beside 
her. 

“Drive to the station,” he directed the 
cocher. 

“Oughtn’t we to walk while we're 
young and strong?” she asked, “and 
save the cab-fare for later years?” 

Already the affair had begun to seem 
to her like a joke. 

“T’ve figured that out,” he answered, 
gravely. “‘We can spend freely now, 
while I’m strong enough to earn more.” 

“But with most of your life given to 
the search,” she insisted, “how can you 
find time to earn more?” 

He met her eyes again; then, drop- 
ping his own, caught the adorable effect 
of the lift of her upper lip over her teeth 
as she smiled. As if drawn by a force 
beyond his control, he leaned toward her. 

“T'll have plenty of time,” he said, 
quietly. “You see, the thing most men 
spend their lives looking for, I think I’ve 
found already.” 

She raised her eyebrows. 

“Fame?” she asked. 

He shook his head. “No, nor money,” 
he told her. 

Miss Hartley mentally retreated. 
Whatever it was, it was no affair of hers. 
She sat up suddenly, as one who has been 
dreaming and is rudely awakened. 


“How far is it to the station?” she 
asked. 

Under the rebuke he bit his lip. She 
should not have to pull him up again, he 
resolved. The unusually intimate note 
with which their talk had started at the 
first instant must be his excuse. 

“Only a few blocks,” he said. Then, 
in the same breath, he produced his cre- 
dentials and his plans. ‘“‘My name is 
Brinkley,” he said. “‘ Edward Brinkley. 
I’m an American, from New York, 
studying architecture in Paris. I’ve 
been in Touraine for a month, making 
notes and sketches.” ‘This introduction 
over, he passed on resolutely to the task 
before them. 

“Would you remember your cabman, 
if you saw him again?” he asked. “The 
one you picked up at the station?” 

She nodded. “I think so,” she said, 
doubtfully. 

“If you can, it may be very simple,” 
he told her. “ Perhaps we'll find him at 
the station, if that’s his stand; and if 
we do, the chances are that he'll remem- 
ber the address.” 

His companion leaned back in the cab 
in restored peace of mind. Of course the 
cabman would remember it. That was 
beautifully simple. She would have 
thought of it herself, given a little more 
time. Meantime, from the corner of her 
eye she studied her companion, and he, 
as if conscious that such observation 
might still further reassure her, sat qui- 
etly by her side, looking straight before 
him. It was not going to be easy to find 
that pension, he reflected, if her cabman 
could not be discovered. ‘To ask police 
help was unthinkable. The thing would 
be all over town the next day and the 
girl would be the talk of Tours. It might 
be necessary to get a list of pensions and 
visit them all. It would take some time 
—half the night at least. She wouldn’t 
like that! Unconscious of his forebod- 
ings, his charge continued to study him, 
mentally tabulating her impressions. 

He was tall, she observed—possibly 
almost six feet tall—erect and athletic. 
His gray-green jacket and knickerbock- 
ers were of heavy tweed, and his dark 
green stockings matched his tie. He 
looked extremely comfortable, but had 
evidently dressed with an eye to detail. 
The soft tweed cap he had replaced on 
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his brown, curly hair was gray-green, 
like his clothes. His face was smooth, his 
eyes gray, his young jaw very firm, his 
smile quick and boyish. Altogether, he 
was distinctly reassuring. She was sorry 
she had snubbed him, but he had 
brought it upon himself. However, he 
was evidently forgiving. He flashed his 
brilliant smile upon her now, as if he had 
understood her close scrutiny. 
“Will | do?” he asked, teasingly. “Or 
would you prefer a gendarme?” 
She shuddered. ‘You'll do,” she 
said, emphatically, and looked it. 
“Keep an eye out,” he advised her, 
restraining the response on the end of 
his tongue. “If your man isn’t at the 
station, he’s driving somewhere in these 


streets, and you may catch a glimpse of 


him at any minute. Was there anything 
noticeable about him? Anything dis- 
tinctive, | mean?” 

She thought there wasn’t, but she de- 
scribed him as well as she could. The 
description fitted perfectly the man who 
was driving them at the moment, as well 
as a dozen other cabmen they passed. 
She was equally vague in her memories 
of the house. It was white, and behind 
a wall. As she brought out these banali- 
ties she was conscious of a tingling sense 
of humiliation. What an idiot she must 
seem to him! Even to her it seemed 
incredible that she or any other girl could 
have been at once so absent-minded and 
so blind. But he appeared to think it all 
the most natural episode in the world, 
and, comforted, she began to accept his 
view. Certainly, it seemed oddly nat- 
ural to be riding about with him now. 

At the station they both looked 
around eagerly. There were several cab- 
men lounging on the boxes of their 
facres; none of them stirred the chords 
of memory. Nevertheless, Miss Hart- 
ley’s escort alighted and made numerous 
inquiries. The minds of the cabmen, 
stimulated by the swift passage of coin 
from hand to hand, grappled eagerly 
with the problem presented to them. 
But after a great deal of talk nothing had 
been discovered beyond the fact that 
none of these was the right man, and 
that none knew who the right man was. 
Their combined mental effort finally 
evolved the theory that the lady’s cab- 
man might be Marcel Frechette, a new- 


comer among them, who had gone home 
sick an hour ago. He had mentioned 
having had a good day, »>d had boasted 
that he could afford rest when he re- 
quired it. He lived, they said, in the 
suburbs of Tours, five miles from the 
station, and they gave minute directions 
for reaching the spot. 

“We'll go and look him up,” said Mr. 
Brinkley, blithely. ‘Meantime we can 
watch the streets and the other cabmen, 
and see if you recognize yours. Go 
slowly through the town,” he added to 
the driver. 

Hope again whispered her welcome 
message in Maud’s ear. Frechette must 
be the man. The generous payment he 
had exacted for handling eight pieces of 
luggage, combined with the usual fares 
and her handsome tip, had made him 
feel like a capitalist, and he had gone 
home to the delights of well-earned re- 
pose. Brinkley, to whom she confided 
this theory, was as confident as she was. 
It was hard to be pessimistic, or even 
practical, when her mere presence beside 
him was making his heart sing in his 
breast. She was here. He had found 
her, and almost at the first glance he had 
known her for his own. What did any- 
thing else matter? He remembered how 
often he had scoffed at the notion of love 
at first sight. Well, he knew better now. 
For twenty-five years he had been 
wholly indifferent to girls; now, in an 
instant, his whole life seemed hanging on 
this girl whose very name he did not 
know. 

He wondered what she was thinking 
of. Was she worrying, or was she trust- 
ing him? Was there any echo of his feel- 
ing in her heart, or was she wholly in- 
different? He stole a glance at her. She 
was sitting with absent yet happy eyes 
fixed on the far horizon line, relaxed, 
content. He knew how quickly an un- 
wise word of his would change that atti- 
tude of perfect trustfulness—for she did 
trust him, he realized that now. And, 
though she was not yet conscious of it, 
there must be some response in her to 
the depths she had stirred in him. Si- 
lently he studied the lines of her face, 
the arch of her black eyebrows, the soft 
curve of her lips. He knew how cold a 
look those brown eyes could hold; he 
had seen it only half an hour before. He 
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never wished to see it again. Was it 
possible that he had known her only half 
an hour? He felt as if he had known her 
for centuries. It was hard not to be able 
to tell her so. But he must be careful 
very careful. Only—how could a fellow 
be careful when the Only One had come 
at last, and when he was wholly alone 
with her in a world of almond-blossoms, 
and when she smiled like that? 

She had, he decided, the most charm- 
ing smile he had ever seen. It came 
often—whenever he spoke to her. To 
keep it in play, he chatted of his work, 
his life in Paris. He told her about his 
family. It would save time later, he 
reflected, wisely, to tell her such things 
now. Also, he drew her out about her- 
self. She talked of America, and of her 
travels. They discovered that they 
liked the same countries, the same pic- 
tures. At the end of an hour they both 
felt an extraordinary sense of long ac- 
quaintanceship, even of intimacy. The 
pleased cabman, grasping his opportuni- 
ty, also, drove them on and on, reaching 
his destination by long detours, each 
detour representing at least fifty cen- 
times added to his account. Occasion- 
ally, as in duty bound, Brinkley directed 
Miss Hartley’s attention to some object 
of interest which they were passing. 

“That is the church of St. Martin,” 
he remarked, when that venerable shrine 
of pilgrims loomed before them. She 
cast a half-hearted glance at the sacred 
spot. There were moments, she had just 
decided, when his eyes looked almost 
brown, instead of either blue or gray. 
She liked his nose, too, and his way of 
throwing back his head when he laughed, 
and his little trick of com pressing his 
lips occasionally, as if he had started 
to say something and had suddenly 
checked himself. She did not know 
what eager words were trying to make 
their way past that firm barrier. 

The cabman’s expedition had frankly 
resolved itself into a drive about Tours, 
and Brinkley, suddenly realizing this, 
quieted his conscience by reflecting that 
his charge might recognize her street or 
her own cabman at any moment. He 
added to his companion’s knowledge by 
discoursing learnedly on the Maison de 
Tristan l’Hermite, pointing out its pic- 
turesque facade, and by showing her the 
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remnants of Plessis-les-Tours, at which 
she hardly looked, and the cathedral, 
and the birthplace of Balzac, all of which 
left her cold. Historic ruins, she felt, 
paled before the charm of the new world 
in which she was driving with this 
stranger who fitted so wonderfully into 
it. It was a very beautiful world, a 
world wholly without care or convention. 
It seemed to be a world without memo- 
ries, too, or she might have recalled some 
reason why she should not be wandering 
through it in this detached and happy 
way. 

Neither of the two realized how late 
it had grown; but darkness was falling 
when they reached the rural home of 
Marcel Frechette and summoned that 
unattractive person to its forbidding ex- 
terior. He had been asleep and appar- 
ently intoxicated, but his manners were 
better than his appearance. 

Alas, no. He had not had the pleasure 
of driving Mademoiselle from the sta- 
tion. Indeed, he had never had the ex- 
treme felicity of seeing Mademoiselle 
before. He could not have forgotten her 
if he had. If he might be permitted to 
say so, the face of Mademoiselle was one 
that must be engraved for ever on the 
memory of one fortunate enough to be- 
hold it- 

Brinkley checked his flow of Gallic elo- 
quence, gave him a franc, and ordered 
his driver to depart. As he lashed his 
weary horse into a jog, both his passen- 
gers were startled by a sudden realiza- 
tion of the swift coming of the night and 
the nearness of an approaching storm. 
The fields around them lay dim and 
silent; lights winked meaningly at them 
from the windows of scattered cottages, 
the wind began to sweep the dust in a 
small whirlwind before it, and the sky, 
which had seemed so near and friendly 
an hour ago, was obscured by ominous 
clouds. Even as they stared up at it 
the first heavy drops of rain began to 
fall. 

“By Jove!” said Brinkley, with deep 
contrition, “‘I’m making an awful mess 
of this. I ought to have had you home 
long ago. Did you realize it was so late?” 

“No,” she said, gently, “I didn’t.” 

He stopped the cab and asked the 
driver a question or two, and that per- 
sonage responded with a flow of rapid 
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and urgent French, of which she caught 
only occasional words. Brinkley turned 
to her with a worried look. 

‘The cocher says,” he explained, “that 
he thinks it’s only a passing storm, over, 
probably, in an hour. There’s a good inn 
half a mile farther on. He suggests that 
we go there and wait till the worst of 
the storm is past. Incidentally, we can 
get something to eat.” 

With a sigh Maud Hartley awoke from 


her dream. They had made a mess of 


things—there seemed no doubt about 
that. They should never have come out 
into the country on this wild-goose chase. 
But they were here, and the storm was 
here also, and two hungry men and 

starved and weary horse were dependent 
upon her common sense. Very well, she 
decided. They should rest and eat—for 
an hour. If at the end of that time the 
storm was not over, they would start for 


Tours if the old horse had to swim. Once 
in lours—but now her imagination re- 
fused to pass the point of their arrival 
in Tours. She communicated her deci- 
sion to Brinkley, and he, seeing her 
pallor, and appreciating both her panic 
and her courage, gave his orders to the 
cocher between set teeth, and swore to 
himself that in some way, any way, he 
would have her with her mother before 
ten o'clock. 

It was raining hard when they reached 
the inn, and the wind was shrieking 
around the corners of the old stone build- 
ing. But the dining-room to which the 
landlord led them had a fire on the 
hearth, and the glow of candles on table 
and mantel was reflected in the polished 
wood of the paneled walls. The meal he 
brought them was of the perfect kind 
found in France alone, but neither did it 
justice. They ate absently and almost 
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silence, listening to the gusts of wind 
‘hat seemed to shake the building, and 

the rain that dashed itself against the 
vindow-panes. Both had the odd sense 
‘hat sometimes comes in life of having 
heen in the same situation before, and 
cogether. There was no self-conscious- 
ness in their long silences. They had 
reached the point where words were not 
necessary. 

When they went out into the dripping 
court of the inn, the storm was at its 
worst. But their cabman was awaiting 
them, enveloped in a huge waterproof 
cape, and the old horse, cheered by his 
rest and meal, and protected by a heavy 
blanket, seemed ready for the road. The 
driver helped them into the rickety cab, 
and fastened its curtains securely around 
them. Sitting close together, on the 
back seat, they were protected from the 
storm, enveloped in the darkness of the 
night, and drawn together by an ex- 
traordinary sense of interdependence 
and intimacy. Yet, secure in this safe 
retreat, started toward Tours, and with 
arrival there in an hour fairly certain, 
Maud suddenly buried her facein her 
hands and burst into tears. A full reali- 
zation of her situation had rolled over 
her, as clearly as it had done in the first 
moments on the street of Tours. And 
now, as then, she found herself in the 
clutches of an incipient panic. 

When they reached Tours, where 
should she go? She was as far from 
knowing as she had been five hours ago 
—and during those impossible, incred- 
ible five hours she had been blithely, 
happily, driving around the countryside 
with a strange young man. What must 
he think of her? What could she think 
of herself? What must her mother be 
thinking now?—her distracted mother, 
whom she had almost forgotten. A 
childish gulp broke from her, and at the 
sound the wretched young man beside 
her grew desperate. Seizing his hand- 
kerchief, he drew her hands from her face 
and wiped her eyes. Then, resolutely, 
he held the hands that tried to draw 
away, and bent toward her, his eyes 
shining into hers in the dark. Fright- 
ened, she shrank from him. 

“Don’t!” she cried. 

He held her hands tightly in his. 
“Why not?” he asked, gently. 

Vor. CXXVIIL—No. 763.—19 
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She wrenched her hands away, and 
faced him with sudden decision. © 

“T don’t know what I’ve been think- 
ing of,” she cried. “It’s night, and I’m 
lost, and I’d forgotten all about it, and 
I’m miles from home—wherever home is. 
Oh, how could I have acted this way! 
And you didn’t care. It was all a lark 
to you!” 

“You know better than that,” he said, 
quietly. ‘You know perfectly well that 
the reason we both forgot your little pre- 
dicament was because we were facing 
something bigger—the biggest thing in 
life. You know that, don’t you?” 

She shook her head. 

“You do,” he insisted. “* Do you think 
anything else would have made you for- 
get? Do you think I don’t understand 
that? IL loved you the minute I saw 


you, and something in you answered. | 
knew it when we got into the cab and 
Home is any place where 
That’s why you 
Say you 


drove away. 
we two are together. 
weren't afraid. You know it. 
know it! Say yau love me!” 

The old hors mbled, and was 
jerked up by the impatient cabman, with 
winged words of protest. The storm 
was growing wilder, but neither of them 
noticed it. 

“Say it,” he whispered. She drew her 
hands away, but very gently. 

“Wait,” she murmured. 

“But there’s so much I want to tell 
you,” he urged. ‘“‘We’ve got our whole 
future to plan!” 

She smiled in the darkness. ‘ Wait,” 
she said again. Her voice held both a 
promise and a command. He exulted in 
the one and obeyed the other. 

For a long time they sat in silence, 
while the horse made its weary way 
toward Tours. Impassive against the 
stormy sky, the huge back of their cab- 
man rose above them. He did not know 
where they wanted to go next, and he 
thought it did not matter. The rain 
beat upon him, but he did not feel it. 
His reins slack on the back of his aged 
animal, his chin on his breast, he almost 
dozed. Behind him, Brinkley looked at 
the white oval of her face in the dark- 
ness, and told himself that he and she 
had been together, just like that, for a 
thousand years, and would be together, 
just like that, for a thousand years to 
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come. He could not picture life without 
her, here or hereafter. With an exultant 
thril! ke told himself he need not try. 

“We're very near town,” he said, sud- 
denly. “Can you remember anything 
else about the hous anything you 
haven’t told me?” 

“There was a garden,” she murmured, 
dreamily, “with a straight path from the 
gate to the house, fri ied with almond- 
trees. There was a little fountain at the 
left, but it wasn’t working; the basin 
was held up by cherubs. I think the 
iron lamp over the wooden gate was held 
by cherubs, too. And—” 

The old fiacre creaked under his sud- 
den start. He gave the driver a quick 
order. ‘‘Why didn’t you remember that 
before?” he asked, smiling at her. 

“*I don’t know,” she said. “I suppose 
it was because at first | was so nervous 
and frightened. I couldn’t think of any- 
thing except that I didn’t know the 
address or the woman’s name.” 

**And then,” he explained, “when you 
stopped being afcaid it began to come 
back. Your memory developed the pho- 
tograph it had unconsciously taken. 


Doesn’t that sound impressive?” 
Che cab stopped before a large, white 


house set in a walled garden. Brinkley 
paid the driver and followed her thengh 
a wooden gate, under an iron lamp sup- 
ported by cherubs. 

“This must be it!” she cried. “‘And 
here’s a number on the gate-post—37. 
I remember now,” she said, proudly, 
‘that there was a number—37, | think.” 

“Of course it’s 37,” agreed Brinkley, 
placidly, and accompanied her into the 
house. 

“But how did you know?” she de- 
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manded. ‘And how did you happen ¢ 
recognize the fountain when I described 
it?” 

“By the luckiest of chances,” | 
laughed. “You see, I happen to bh. 
boarding here myself!” 

“Hello, Mr. Brinkley,” shrieked 
shrill-voiced American boy from an wu) 
per window. “You're dreadfully lat 
for dinner. And everybody’s worric: 
about Miss Hartley!” 

Brinkley waved his hand to him and 
pursued Maud along the hall to the foor 
of the wide stairs. 

“Mayn’t I come up for a moment and 
meet your mother?’ he begged. ‘| 
don’t want to wait till morning.” 

Mrs. Hartley, wide-eyed and excited, 
heard her daughter’s voice and opened 
an upper door as he spoke. Her torrent 
of questions was checked by the wan 
derer, who accounted for her adventur: 
in one pregnant sentence, and introduced 
Mr. Brinkley, of New York. 

“But what | can’t understand,” said 
Mrs. Hartley, after she had shaken 
hands and thanked him, “is why it 
should have taken you so long to find the 
place.” 

“There’s a reason,” admitted M: 
Brinkley, gaily. ‘‘Our minds weren’t on 
it!” 

Then, as she stared at him, uncompre- 
hendingly, his manner changed. 

“We were a little slow in that,’’ he 
explained, gently, “but we made record 
time in another matter. It took us five 
hours to get here—but it didn’t take us 
half as long to find each other!” And to 
Maud he added, urgently, “‘ Now that 
you're safely home, « ‘it it!”’ 

She admitted it. 
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will recall with perhaps more dis- 
tinctness than the writer our re- 
luctance in OWning, sore six or seven 
vears ago, that the earth might be the 
nly inhabited planet. We had been 
brought to this pass by Dr. Russell Wal- 
lace, whose work on Man’s Place in the 
Universe was then newly given to the 
nly world presumably in a position to 
accept or dispute its doctrine. His au- 
thority for his presumption, based upon 
a lifetime of scientific research, had its 
influence with us, and there was some- 
thing in his occulted share in the binary 
glory of the Darwinian theory which 
moved our ready sympathy. Yet we 
remember that we surrendered at his 
bidding, very unwillingly, and with a 
sense of personal loss, our chance of some 
time, or some eternity, meeting a cousin 
from our Mother Earth’s brother or sis- 
ter worlds in space. The sun and the 
moon, of course, had not, for obvious 
reasons, seemed the home of a kindred 
generation. Jupiter was too remote to 
appeal to us with the hope of a common 
humanity in his children; Venus, forever 
coyly turning half her face from our 
astronomers, did not promise more than 
the kindness of a maiden aunt; but 
Mars with his colossal system of internal 
improvements; his mighty canals draw- 
ing the vital fluid from the melting frost- 
caps of his poles, and by means of his 
prodigious hydraulics distributing the 
water-supply over a surface which vis- 
ibly responded with vegetation; Mars 
with his unquestionable atmosphere: 
Mars, was as a friendly uncle with whose 
numerous and highly intelligent family 
the earth’s enterprising children might 
hope for increasingly intimate relations. 
ft was a peculiar pang to part with 
Mars and we did so with some faint be- 
lief in a possible mistake on the part of 
Dr. Wallace. As the years passed, we re- 
mained in this reservation, which rather 
increased than diminished; we hardly 
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know why. Now, however, comes a lit- 
tle book, like that larger book, from Eng- 
land, asking the dread question, Are the 
Planets Inhabited? The writer, again of 
authoritative eminence, is Professor E. 
Walter Maunder, Superintendent of 
the Solar Department of Greenwich, 
and author of well-known astronom- 
ical works, somewhat popular in char- 
acter and rather religious in spirit. If 
any reader of ours is lingering fondly 
in our saving doubt or our supersti- 
tion concerning the fact, and values 
such comfort as we have found in it, 
we can only advise him not to read 
Professor Maunder’s little book, for it 
answers its question with a denial, in- 
exorable beyond the denial of Dr. Wal- 
lace, in the case of each planet con- 
sidered. The Sun, the Moon, our poor, 
dear Mars, Venus, Mercury, the Aste- 
roids, and the Major Planets (such dis- 
tant relatives of the earth as Jupiter, 
Neptune, Saturn, and Uranus) have sev- 
erally and collectively their patient hear- 
ing, and are then successively dismissed 
to eternal sterility and solitude. 

The case made out against them is 
that in none is there water that flows. 
On Mars there is frozen water, ice, in su- 
perabundance; Venus is veiled in thick 
clouds, vapor in precipitation, but neither 
ice nor vapor will do; it must be water 
that flows. As for the stars and their 
systems in nearer and farther space, the 
inquiry does not meddle or make with 
them; there may be a few scores or hun- 
dreds of fruitful earths among their 
satellites, but that is hardly our affair. 
The only moral question involved seems 
to be whether the Creator “would have 
created so many great and glorious orbs 
without having a definite Purpose,’ ” the 
only such purpose being “that it might 
be inhabited.” But as to this Professor 
Maunder invites us to observe that not 
one inhabitant has been found on our 
own Antarctic Continent, and he asks 
if that fact has any theological bearing, 
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“and why should it be different with 
regard to the continents of another 
planet?” There seems a good deal of 
force in this, and the stubbornest be- 
liever in the habitability of the planets 
falters somewhat before it. The lifeless- 
ness of our Antarctic Continent does not, 
indeed, account for the lifelessness of the 
planets, but it seems to form some sort 
of excuse for it, and we must own for a 
moment at least that Professor Maun- 
der’s ground is rather strongly taken. 
He comes back to the same phase of 
the inquiry in the extremely interesting 
chapter where he deals more specifically 
with this matter of apparent waste in 
the universe, and finds that the apparent 
waste is no waste apparently, but much 
more probably a useful and necessary 
conditioning. Before we blame Omni- 
science and Omnipotence for a universe 
swarming with stars and planets where 
no man, or the like of him, breathes, or 
ever did, or ever will, or any beast or 
bird or fish, he would have us consider 
the vast waste areas of our most inhab- 
ited continents, which, so far as we 
know, exist only to condition that small 
part of the earth where any life is, brute 
or human. From this suggestion there 
will come for each of us in the measure 
of his knowledge and power, conjecture 
upon conjecture, whether and how this 
is the rule of everything that is. There 
is a fascination in pushing our guesses 
this way and that, in all the reaches of 
the moral conundrum which we call life, 
and proving apparent waste the condi- 
tioning of every form of good and beauty. 
If we must abandon so much to it, we 
may find it a consolation to believe that 
waste rightly considered is often use in 
disguise, and will explain many hitherto 
insoluble difficulties. In this view dim 
vistas light up with meaning where there 
was none oe sheng and hope springs eter- 
nal with more than belectiler activity 
where despair once blocked the way. 
Professor Maunder descends in his ex- 
emplification of the usefulness of waste 
to such a particular as the fact that “our 
barren moors and bleak hillsides are ab- 
solutely necessary as collectors of the 
water by which we live,” though he says 
nothing of the sport which they foster 
in the form of grouse-shooting and deer- 
stalking. Such a consideration would 
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appeal rather to his English than 
American public, and it might leav« 
still, if he urged it, a prey to the er: 
that “‘the highest use to which land 
be put is to build upon it,” and to a mi 
giving of the creative wisdom whic! 
couid work with such bewildering, suc} 
inscrutable prodigality of means to suc! 
comparatively small ends; or whic! 
could lavish a universe of suns and plan 
ets upon the happy conditioning of 0: 
insignificant orb like that we live o1 
The best we can do under the c:rcun 
stances is to acknowledge that the fact 
appear to be with Professor Mauncd 
while we reserve a secret conviction that 
the reasons are with ourselves, and tur 
to our inquiry whether throughout th: 
moral world, as the physical, apparent 
waste is really the conditioning of things 
Such an hypothesis would satisfa 
torily account for innumerable thing: 
as, for instance, why in the whole rang: 
of man’s achievements there is usuall) 
one beautiful thing for a myriad of 
ugly things. The soul of him that in 
passing through almost any exhibitior 
of pictures is bowed down with gric! 
for the immeasurable preponderance 
vulgar and silly, and feeble things. 
might take comfort in the presence of 
one fine, strong thing; might consol: 
itself with the thought that without 
those thousands of vulgar and silly and 
feeble things this one fine strong thing 
could not have been. As our earth is 
a human home because of the frozen 
lumps or smoldering masses, forever ster- 
ile and solitary, wandering through th« 
realms of thoughtless and speechless 
space, so that sole masterpiece may b« 
the indirect effect of those leagues of 
daubs. If we leave one of these “vasty 
halls of death” with its single spark o! 
life, and take our way through the cities 
of our loved and admired country, we 
shall hardly find more than one beautiful 
edifice amidst the ugly and sordid hous- 
ing of a vast nation, which had hideous) 
to be, in order that it might exquisitely 
be. But this will not offer a sufficiently 
vivid image of the terrible preponder- 
ance of imperfection in the skies, where 
the flaming and frozen corpses of dead 
worlds wheel through the firmament 
with no office but to condition the life 
that looks at chem from one little sphere. 
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4 some conception of that waste we 
»ust turn to the literary world, where 
millions of worthless books condition a 
single good one. 

But we men, arrogant sons of the only 
inhabited planet, do not quite admit the 
nal necessity of waste, of failure, as the 
-onditioning of our successes. We think 
that somehow all the pictures, buildings, 
ind books can yet be excellent. We poor 
human creatures refuse to look round on 
the works of the divine Creator, and read 
in their imperfection, their unsuccess, 
their adaptation of stupendous means to 
trivial ends, the lessons which our own 
endeavor interminably repeats. Do we 
somehow think, then, to be wiser than 
God in our methods and completer in our 
works? If we do, we are doomed to 
perpetual disappointment. After cen- 
turies of travail the race produces among 
billions of mediocrities or nonentities a 
few men who can really paint or write or 
build beautifully, and we are very glad 
and proud of them, so glad and proud 
that we are loath to own that they do 
not always paint and write and build 
beautifully. When we do owntthe truth, 
we take refuge from it in the praise of 
some one supreme masterpiece. But if 
we scrutinize this masterpiece we find 
that it is masterly only in a few points; 
the rest is comparative failure, apparent 
waste. The most perfect poem in one 
line of pure poetry; the rest is padding, 
mere conditioning. 

For one lovely essay of Lamb’s, or 
wise one of Emerson’s, there shall be 
Easy Chair papers like this without end, 
where the writer dimly gropes his way 
from thought to thought, which may no 
more be real thoughts than the markings 
on Mars are veritable canals and pump- 
ing-stations. Then, descending in the 
scale to yet lower levels, for one reader 
of even these inferior papers there shall 
be hundreds of thousands of void and 
formless minds browsing in a species of 
chemical reaction, like that of caterpil- 
lars, on such fodder as the ordinary fic- 
tion of commerce. Are these products, 
and consumers of them, the conditioning 
of the two or three elect intelligences and 
pomepanees of a century? Something 

ke this waste in the psychical universe 
would be the pale image of that devo- 
tion of myriads of worlds in the space 


to the conditioning of life on the one 
little planet where men sparsely dwell. 
Pale as it is, the image is too dreadful, 
and after its moment of submission the 
Soul revolts against the notion that the 
Creator works with no more economy of 
means than His creature in a universs 
one part life to a billion parts death. 
The Soul requires greater proofs than 
any that the latest astronomy brings 
before it will finally believe that there 
is no life anywhere, plant or brute o1 
human, except that which flowing water 
nourishes. “How do you know, how do 
you know, Professor, that there is not 
some sort of life which is not dependent 
upon your Water Wagon?” the Soul de- 
mands. “Could not He who suffered 
the frozen Mars to lapse from the state 
of a burning mass like Jupiter invent 
kinds of life which should be not only 
ossible, but comfortable in both? Must 
i who have adjusted myself to the 
theory that a globular earth wheels 
round the sun, against the evidence of 
my senses, believe now that it has no 
sentient compeer in its revolution? Is 
there no drink for life but water that 
flows, no divine elixir, no cup of nectar 
which the heavens should offer to the 
thirst of those freezing or burning worlds 
and put or keep life in them?’ Very 
likely Science might bid the Soul not talk 
stuff, but accept as fairly ascertained 
facts the evidences which it does not pre- 
tend are complete or irrefutable proofs; 
and as far as Science is tolerant, we 
should be with it. But we should still 
hold with the Soul, a little. The author 
of the very interesting book which we 
have been considering himself holds no 
little with the Soul, and so far he seems 
wise as well as kind. He does indeed 
wrench our habitable planets from our 
fond grasp, as idle toys, and dash with 
water that flows our lingering faith in 
them. But at the end of his fascinating 
inquiry he tells the Soul that Science 
cannot answer its questions, because 
it has no experience of the facts; and 
Science is experience. Apparently he 
worships a Redeemer who, shall restore 
the lost proportion between use and 
waste in the spiritual universe. Yet, 
how will it be if faith can scientifically 
accept the Resurrection only from ex- 
perience, knowledge, ascertained fact? 











\ K JHEN we are freshly reminded, 

as we often are, of the multi- 

plicity of novels and short 

stories, rapidly increasing from year to 

year, we regard the fact as interesting 

rather than as an occasion for either pro- 
test or regret. 

But why should we be surprised at all 
by this multiplicity, w hich is an increase 
in variety as well as in the aggregate 
output? Evolution implies specializa- 
tion. The number of philosophical, 
scientific, historical, biographical, and 
industrial books constantly increases, 
and there are many reasons why works 
of fiction should far more increasingly 
abound. ‘The desire for entertainment 
is universal, while that for information 


is limited even among the literate, being 
prompted mainly by a sense of the need 
and usefulness of learning. 


Story-telling antedates literature in 
the childhood of the race, as the relish 
for it is manifest in the individual child 
before it can read. History was orally 
recited before Herodotus. 7 late as the 
Elizabethan era the audience of Shake- 
speare’s historical dramas was mostly 
illiterate. 

History, when it addressed itself di- 
rectly to readers, retained much of its 
earliest dramatic and picturesque in- 
vestment, so that Clio was justly reck- 
oned as one of the Muses. It is only 
lately that history has sacrificed roman- 
tic charm and rhetoric in the interest of 
naked truth, admitting as dominant 
factors of human progress elements of 
political economy which have affected 
tire moods and conditions of plain people, 
and in doing this it has availed itself of 
the finest art of modern journalism, 
never quite surrendering the interest and 
charm of the story. 


The desire for entertainment is not 
altogether a craving for amusement. 
Tragedy preceded comedy. The child, 
before it has sufficient experience or a 


widely enough developed consciousn¢ 
to relish wit or humor, has by that ve: 
paucity large room for sensibility to aw: 
some impre ssions convey edi In mz asque, 

in story or pantomime, so that it seem: 
to love to be afraid, or at least to enjoy 
the hollow similitudes of fear. Late: 
when words and images come to by 
charged with their full meaning, and 
this meaning is emphasized by associa 
tion and experience, the sensation is d¢ 
liberately courted in all forms of rep 
resentation and is to-day abundantly) 
supplied on the stage, in fiction, and in 
the daily newspaper. 

The sense of the comedy of life grows 
in complexity and refinement with ou: 
intellectual progress. It has passed 
through many stages of development, 
from the erude and grotesque suscepti 
bilities of village roisterers, through 
periods of keen wit and satire, to our 
modern sensibility with its deeper cul- 
ture of the sympathies—the fertile 
ground, therefore, of genial and abun- 
dant humor and of a kindly reasonable- 
ness. lhe comic sense is social and be- 
gets companionability. It has to do 
with the near and contemporaneous. 
While we may well be glad that so much 
of actual pain is hidden from us and 
prefer that the pathos of human life 
should appeal to us remotely through 
representative art, we delight in direct 
contact with the pleasures of others. 
The comic representation of life in liter- 
ary and dramatic art gains by the selec- 
tion and elimination which makes it art, 
and a good part of our pleasure in it is 
the sharing of it with others. The 
tragic representation concentrates at- 
tention and reflection, isolating each 
reader or beholder. 

The comic sense is not only by its own 
nature expansive, but it so consists with 
life’s growing complexity that, apart 
from its increasing prominence in the 
play and the novel, it more and more 
tends to pervade the entire range of 
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ocial sensibility. Pathos is always near 
tears, but the field of comedy spreads 

r beyond that of laughter or even of 

tiety, including, on the one hand, subtle 
nuances of intellectual perception and, 
on the other, impressions and interpre- 
cations created by our sympathy, till it 
blends with our sense of the pathetic. 
In fiction these elements of comedy find 
room for unlimited development and re- 
fnement. The novels of the two great- 
est masters within the memory of this 
generation—those of George Meredith, 
in their intellectual appreciations, and 
those of Thomas Hardy, in their sym- 
pathetic characterizations — distinctly 
show the advance beyond their pre- 
decessors in the eighteenth and in the 
early nineteenth century. We note a 
like advance in the wise interpretations 
of Mrs. Humphry Ward, the intuitive 
analysis of Henry James, the compan- 
ionableness of Howells, and the vital 
humor of Mrs. Deland. The comedy of 
situation and character was never better 
illustrated than in Arnold Bennett’s 
Buried Alive. The best of current fic- 
tion shows how far wit has subdued the 
ancient epigram, and humor those stage- 
like exaggerations which warped Dickens 
out of natural perspective. 

Why is it, then, that, with all this 
expansion, this wonderful evolution, of 
the comic sense in life and literature— 
in the descriptive and philosophical 
essay as well as in drama and fiction 
comedy must always bow its head to 
tragedv? 

Perhaps the answer is simply, Old 
Mortality. Does the child, in the 
nursery and before it has fairly entered 
upon life, begin to coquet with Death? 
Is this why he so keenly relishes the 
gruesome folk-lore offered him? 

The Egyptians nonchalantly displayed 
skeletons at their feasts, and the child- 
like medieval imaginations played with 
Death in association with all festivities, 
as shown in Holbein’s famous sketches. 
But the child needs no such bright foil 
for its parlous enchantment; it has not 
entered upon any of life’s festivals, yet 
welcomes the rash encounter. 

The provision of this abundant folk- 
lore in which, as in the Bluebeard fable, 
mortality has such ghastly visualization, 
seems to be instinctive, as if sure of the 


child’s response. We ask what meaning 
it can have for the child, and our ques- 
tion assumes the dignity of a psycho- 
logical problem. 

In these nursery tales death is never 
natural, the inevitable incident, which 
to the child is a shock too inert to seem 
tragic; it is always violent death, escape 
from which is conceivably possible, 
through compliance with fixed condi- 
tions, through superior cunning or agile 
evasion, or through a turn of the tables 
upon the antagonist, as in Jack the Giant- 
killer, where the boy despatches the 
bogy. These stories are made for the 
child, who could not invent them or give 
them their definite shape. But why 
does just this kind especially and in- 
fallibly appeal to it? The ground of the 
impression, or enchantment, is indefin- 
able and so independent of acquired ex- 
perience that we must regard it as hered- 
itary. Death is the theme of mortality 
—not as static, but as violently quick 
Death, the great challenger to adven- 
ture, imagination, and faith, for ever pre- 
senting himself to be wrestled with to 
wonderful advantage. Why should not 
the child—itself embodying the advan- 
tage of the endless encounter—have the 
innate sense of this race-heroism? In 
the fable and story of degenerate peoples 
the heroic element is lacking, giving 
larger place for cunning and for super- 
stitious dread. 

As physiologically the sense of pleas- 
ure begins in that of pain, so in their 
fundamental ground and in their first 
manifestations the tragic and the comic 
sense do not seem divided by any sharp 
distinction. The psy chology of laughter 
is not far from that of tears—that 1s, in 
their beginnings. The child’s delight in 
terror is an illustration of this natural 
confusion. A wholly natural sensibility 
is to be presumed; an abnormally sensi- 
tive child may be thrown into convul- 
sions by an abrupt shock which is an 
occasion of fearsome delight to its 
healthy companions. There is indeed 
a kind of convulsiveness in both sobbing 
and laughter. 

In their development tragedy and 
comedy grow apart, taking distinctive 
lines, as determined by circumstance 
and experience. Tragedy keeps nearer 


to its elemental ground, its original ten- 
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sion, while comedy, in its expansion and 
refinement, becomes a relaxation. Both 
lose their native grotesquery. Thus 
tragedy, too, has its refinement, as hu- 
man sensibility broadens with our ex- 
panded consciousness and deepens with 
our feeling of life’s profounder meanings, 
and a pathos attaches not only to vio- 
lent crises but to all mortal vicissitudes, 
becoming a subdued sadness felt in the 
brightest moments. 

‘hus, in so far as our sense of life gains 
in reasonable naturalness, tragedy again 
blends with comedy. Shakespeare con- 
joined them, not in defiance of the 
canons of art, but in obedience to “the 
art which nature makes.” 

Thus violent death has slackened its 
ancient hold upon human sensibility. 
The sharpness of its tragic edge is in our 
day blunted even for the young person 
by the newspaper record of murders and 
fatal accidents, these latter increasing 
constantly in number with the accumu- 
lating perils of progressive mechanics 
and locomotion; and as the casualties 
themselves, except in singular instances, 
like the sinking of the Titanic, have no 
heroic association, the old tragic sense 
degenerates into a love of sensational- 
ism. ‘The stabs and thrusts men get in 
moral and spiritual conflicts have a 
stronger appeal to normal modern sen- 
sibility. Something enters here which 
is not wholly mortal, and which, while it 
grows out of the hereditary ground of the 
tragic sense, far transcends it. 

It was inevitable that romantic love 
should in time—as it most emphatically 
did in the Middle Ages and even down to 
the nineteenth century—come to be as- 
sociated with death in heroic legend and 
story. Here, too—in the case of love as 
in that of death—the child, before it has 
any such actual experience as would ac- 
count for it, is wonderfully impressed 
by the representation conveyed a 
the romantic ballad or by a novel like 
Miss Porter’s Scottish Chiefs, and the 
tragic circumstance is imperatively de- 
manded by the child’s imagination, to 
accentuate the impression, there bein 
no foil to love like death, and—thoug 
it did not seem necessary to early Greek 
sensibility—no foil to death like love. 


And, in the case of love as in that of 


death, the impression, which in the 


child seems so elemental and hereditary, 
is, in the adult modern sensibility, trans- 
muted to a higher plane, where it is as 
sociated with ideals that transcend al! 
mortal issues. 


We see, then, what an immense and di- 
versifed field is open to modern fiction 
a field which it shares only with drama 
It includes all that comes within th« 
range of sensibility, with the expansion 
of which fiction is developed in all its 
variations. The greater the general 
craving for mere information, the mor 
the literature designed for its satisfac- 
tion comes to be condensed in cyclopedic 
form; but fiction cannot be codified, it 
must be read, and its diffusion is limited 
only by the number of readers. Science 
and philosophy can never usurp its func- 
tions in the presentment of nature and 
life. History can become its rival only 
by its imitation, by becoming as dra- 
matic and picturesque, but it can never 
become so fully and intimately interpre- 
tative, especially of contemporary hu- 
manity. The essay may more nearly 


approach it in this office of interpreta- 


tion, by assuming its dramatic guis¢ 
and concrete personation. Something of 
this sort began with Plato and was more 
humanly achieved by Steele and Addison 
in the eighteenth century, though only 
as a reflection of contemporary manners; 
to-day in the creative criticism of life 
it not only co-operates with fiction, but 
becomes an important part of its texture. 

If novels and short stories were writ- 
ten only by master creators and inter- 

reters there would be very little fiction. 
The popular demand will always be met 
short sf onch high attainment; too many 
readers do not yet even insist upon so 
much of the creative quality as is es- 
sential to the reality of fiction. Sensa- 
tionalism is driven out of the field since 
it can no longer compete with the actual- 
ities of life as journalistically reported. 
Unhappily, a deluge of banalities is wel- 
comed in its place. 

It is well, nevertheless, that comedy 
has to such a degree gained upon tragedy 
and that so much of fiction lightly serves 
for entertainment. The play of life is 
next to its buoyant hope, next to its 
faith, and most responsive to the mod- 
ern note of pupal. 
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The New Ballad of the Ancient Mariner 


BY BURGES 


S I was hasting on my way 
To catch the early train, 
I met a man all bent and gray 


Whose brow was knit with pain 
He hoarsely croaked, “Ahoy! Belay!” 
And seized on me amain. 


Like glowing ember was his eye, 
His beard like Spanish moss; 

“Old crab,” said I, “if you’ll brush by 
I’ll try to bear the loss.” 

“Be there a bird,” he made reply, 
“They calls an albercross?” 


With his wild stare he held me there; 
It chilled me through and through; 
“T’ll miss my train,” I begged in vain, 
“Let go, thou bearded gnu.” 

“If ye miss the seven-three,” said he, 
“Ye kin git on the eight-two.” 


He fixed his talons on my cuff: 
“One year ago,” said he, 

“Cap’ Hanks agreed he’d sailed enough, 
And built a house next me; 


“He'd everything, 


JOHNSON 


’Twas full of souverneers an’ stuff 


He fetched from over sea. 


upon my word, 
From an ugly Chinee joss 

lo a South Sea spoon that nearly stirred 
His own hot gravy sauce. 

But his special pride were a gawky bird 
He called an albercross. 


‘At first he built a little coop 
Whar she were safely stowed; 

He clipped her wings and fed her soup 
Great catfish! how she growed! 

She took to roostin’ on the stoop, 
And pecked at folks, an’ crowed. 


“Last month Cap’ Hanks he took a trip 
To be some weeks away; 

He trusted rw to guard the ship 
And that lank bird o’ prey. 

I swore to nurse her through the pip, 
An’ feed her every day. 























‘| SBD HER FISH 


AS WAS HIS WISH 


Secu SCRAPS AS | COULD GeT;” 
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“| TELLS YE NAWTHIN' BUT THE FAC’'S 


"TWAS THREE STRONG 


‘I fed her fish, as was his wish, 
Sech scraps as I could get; 

An’ chicken bones an’ sand an’ 
But, Gosh! she et and et. 

| took some pride in her inside 
“Twas copper-lined, I bet. 


stones, 


“She had Roman style of beak 
hat swallered flounders whole; 
1 fed her ninety times a week, 
An’ twixt them meals she stole. 
Although her look was mild an’ meek, 
1 fed her with a pole. 


“Sam Tibbs, who lives next door but one 
His temper’s kinder quick 

Set out his goldfish in the sun; 
She et ’em at a lick. 

She et each day what come her way, 
An’ nawthin’ made her sick. 


“Cap’ Higgins lost a ten-pound ham, 
An’ Cap’ Ezekiel Hall 

He hed a scoop-net full of clam 
She et the net an’ all. 

All through that street the folks you'd meet 
Was comin’ round to call. 

“Last noon, when I got home, | found 
Phat things hed growed intense; 

A deppytation set around 
A-whittlin’ on the fence; 

They all was men that Jumbo-hen 
Hed put to some expense. 


“Cap’ Higgins broke the pause an’ spoke: 
‘Us all was friends fer years, 

But that thar bird, upon my word, 
Has set us by the ears. 


So us or she, by Gum!’ sez he, 
‘Must leave this vale of tears.’ 


MEN TO ONE!” 


“The looks of all of "em was bad 
They wasn’t there fer play; 

Thinks I, ‘’Tis eloquence, my lad, 
That’s got to save the day.’ 

(1 kinder allers thought I had 
A diplomatic way.) 


“ec 


ez I, ‘Our busoms ought to stir 
With joy an’ pride, 

In havin’ sech a bird as her 
A livin’ by our side. 

Observe her Roman beak! an’, sir, 
Observe her haughty stride!’ 


civic 


“T let the oratory rip— 
Sez 1, ‘Thet bird’s a king! 
You're jealous of my guardianship; 
Why, if her spread of wing 
Ain’t seven foot from tip to tip, 
I'll eat the bird, by Jing!’ 


“T didn’t mean it, goodness knows, 
"Twas just a way of speech, 

But all ter once my courage froze 
As each one winked at each. 

They gits a yardstick, and they goes 
To learn that birdie’s reach. 


Sam Tibbs, I see, gits out an ax, 
, = fer the deed they done. 
That low-down bird three inches lacks, 
And I’m too old to run. 
I tells ye nawthin’ but the fac’s— 
"Twas three strong men to one!” 


“Speak up,” I cried, “thou gray-faced man! 
Why art thou at a loss 

To tell thy tale? As in a gale 
Thy timbers heave and toss!” 
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EDITOR’S 


He broke the pause—“ With these here jaws 
I et that albercross. 


“T et her broiled an’ stewed an’ fried 
An’ fricasseed on bread; 

Chey fed me hash until | cried 
[wo bullies held my head. 

I cracks no jokes on foreign folks 
That's forcibully fed. 


“T’ve walked all night—I’ve got the shakes 
Fer breakin’ of my trust. 

My conscience an’ my stomach aches 
{ dunno which is wust. 


At First Sight 
ADEREWSKI tells of an amusing in- 
cident which occurred while he chanced 

to be dining at a famous restaurant in New 
York. It so happened that the members of 
a large national trade association were hold- 
ing a celebration dinner in another part of 
the building, and at the close of the feast one 
of the guests made his way to the cloak-room, 
where he encountered the famous pianist. 

The new-comer stared for a long time at 
the fair-haired Pole, and at last said: 


. 


— THe 
ARIST AS 
> MGHBAG 
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So don’t git mad, fer goodness’ sakes; 
1 stopped ye cuz | must. 


“T tells my tale along the way 
To git my courage strong; 

Cap’ Hanks is coming home ter-day— 
He dunno nawthin’s wrong. 

I wrote him plain I’d meet his train 
And bring his bird along!” 


I wrenched me from his grasp and ran, 
Nor paused to say adieu. 

A madder and a wiser man, 
I caught the ‘leven-two. 


“You are very much like Paderewski. Do 
you know him?” 

“T am Paderewski,” rejoined the other, 
modestly. 

“What!” shouted the stranger, and, dash- 
ing at him, he shook both his hands. 

Before Paderewski sufficiently recovered 
from his surprise the man stepped to the door 
and, calling the others of his party, yelled: 
“TI say, Brown, Wheeler, Carey, all of you 
come here! I want to introduce you to my 
friend Paderewski.”’ 





The Yearly Tribute 





That Delicious Moment 


When you are walking with your 


married sister and her children 


and meet the beautiful stranger you have been so anxious to impress 





Easy 
MIss WILKINS, the primary teacher, was 
instructing her small charges. 

“*Name one thing of importance that did 
not exist a hundred years ago,” said the 
teacher. 

Ralph Franklin, an only child, who was 
seated in the front row, promptly arose and 
answered: 


“Me.” 


Hardships Indeed 


HE class in history was wrestling with 

the terrible experiences of the Conti- 
nental Army at Valley Forge when the 
teacher asked some one to describe the hard- 
ships of the patriot army. A small girl 
finally volunteered an answer, brief and 
comprehensive: “The hardships at Valley 
Forge were very hard ships, they were the 
hardest ships in all the world!” 


Used to Motors 
ESTHER'S aunt had some difficulty in 


persuading her to cross the railroad 
track where an engine was puffing off steam. 
When her attention was called to the fireman 
standing by it, who “wouldn’t let it start 


when a little girl was on the track,” she ran 
across and, holding tight to auntie’s hand, 
called back, “Now you can c’ank ’er up.” 


The Villanelle 


| DOTE upon the villanelle, 
Whene’er the Muse I wish to woo; 
It’s like a little tmkling bell. 


Since first I learned to speak and spell, 
And memorized a rhyme or two, 
I dote upon the villanelle. 


In verse it has no parallel, 
(Let captious critics cry, “ Pooh-pooh!”’) 
It’s like a little tinklin’ bell. 


Some persons love a sweetish smell, 
Others adore an oyster stew- 
I dote upon the villanelle. 


It never was a college yell, 
And, favored by the cultured few, 
It’s like a little tinkling belle. 


You see, it pays me pretty well, 
And takes so little time to do: 
I dote upon the villanelle; 
It’s like a little tinkling bell. 
—W. T. LaRnep. 
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The Story of Gracia 
CHE long-expected baby had arrived, and 
the father was invited in to see his 
ttle daughter. He had hoped that it 
ight be a boy. 

“What will you call the little one, sweet- 
veart?” said he. 

“7 think I'll call her Gracia,” said the 
nother. “I always have liked that name.” 

“Oh no!” said the father. “I wouldn't 
call her Gracia! It’s such a fancy name. 
Why not call her Helen, after your mother.” 

“| don’t mind,” said she. 

So they christened the baby Helen. 

In due time another little one was an- 
nounced, and the father was invited in to see 
his second baby daughter. He longed ex- 
ceedingly for a son and heir, but was almost 
reconciled when he looked at the mother 
as she cuddled the little girl to her side. 

“What will you name this one, dearest?” 

“T think I'll call her Gracia,” said the 
mother. “I always have liked that name.” 

“Oh, I wouldn’t call her that!”’ answered 
the father. “It’s such a foolish name. 
Why not give her a sensible one. We might 
call her Ruth after my mother.” 

“All right,” she agreed; “I think Ruth 
would be a nice name for her.” 
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And the records named her Ruth 

In the fullness of time a third little one 
awaited the disappointed father’s welcome 
in the darkened chamber. 

“Well, what will you call this one?” he 
asked, as he looked down at the baby 
girl. 

“T think Tl call her Gracia,” said 
the mother. “I always have liked that 
name.” 

“Oh no! I wouldn’t,” he said. “Her 
aunt Bertha will be real disappointed if we 
don’t name it after her.” 

“Well, I suppose that’s so,” answered 
the mother. “We'll call her Bertha.” 

Time passed on, and a fourth little one 
came to claim a welcome. The father 
could hardly hide his grief when the doctor 
announced, “It’s a girl,” but he tried to look 
pleased as he stepped softly into the dark- 
ened room. As he pressed his wife’s hand 
he asked, “And what will you call this little 
—girl?” 

“T chink I'll call her Gracia,” said the 
mother. “I always have liked that name.” 

“Well, tor Heaven's sake, CALL her Gracia!” 
he exploded, “and perhaps THEN we can have 
a boy” 

And she did! And they did! 




















If We All Attempted to Pay Our Debt to Santa Claus 
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A Matter of Precaution 
CLERGYMAN in a suburban town was 
considerably surprised to receive a sum- 

mons to attend a woman who had been taken 
suddenly ill, more particularly as he knew 
she was not of his parish, and was, moreover, 
known to be a devoted worker in another 
church. A few minutes elapsed before he 
was shown into the sick-room upon arriving, 
during which time he became engaged in con- 
versation with the little boy of the house- 
hold. 

“It is most gratifying to know that your 
mother thought of me in her illness,” said he. 
“Is your minister out of town?” 

“Oh, no, answered the lad, in a matter-of- 
fact tone. ‘‘He’s home; only we thought it 
might be something contagious and we didn’t 
want to take any chances.” 


“ What do you think you're doing—playing quoits ?”” 
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Proof Positive 
ITTLE Ada came in to her mother fr: 
her play, and asked: 

“Have gooseberries any legs, mother” 

“Why, no, dear,” replied the mother, “ 
course not. Why do you ask?” 

Ada looked solemn as she raised her fa 
to her mother’s. 

“Why, then, mother,” she said, “I’ve be: 
eatin’ caterpillars!” 


A Novel Method 

L EMMY WILLIAMS, a little colored bo: 

was caught in several petty delinquer 
cies and was at last sentenced to a short tern 
in the reform school, where he was taught 
to learn a trade. 

Shortly after his return home, he met 
prominent woman, W ho aske d 

“Well, Lemmy, what did the 
put you at in prison?” 

“Dey started in to make an 
hones’ boy out’n me, ma’am,”’ 
was the reply. 

“That’s good,” replied the 
woman, approvingly. “I 
they succeeded, Lemmy.” 

“Dey did, deedy, ma'am.” 

“* And how did they teach you t 
be honest?”’ queried the woman 

“Why, dey done put me in dk 
shoe-shop, ma’am,” explained th« 
boy, “nailin’ pasteboard 
shoes fo’ soles, ma’am.” 


hope 


onter 


Saved by Science 

YOUNG Francis’s class at school 

had recently been undergoing 
instructions in hygiene and first 
aid to the injured. It was about 
this time that the lad’s father 
found it necessary to apply the 
strap to his offspring. As it was 
about to be administered, how- 
ever, Francis interposed firmly: 

“Father, unless that instrument 
has been thoroughly and proper- 
ly sterilized I desire to protest.” 
Chis caused the old man to pause, 
strap in mid-air. “Moreover,” 
continued Francis, “the germs 
that might be released by the 
violent impact of leather upon a 
porous textile fabric, so recently 
exposed to the dust of the 
thoroughfares, wuld be apt to 
affect you deleter ously.” 

The strap fell trom a nerveless 


hand. 
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A Christmas Story Without Words 


Too Open About It 


TWO little girls were playing together one 
morning, and another girl passed by. 
“Oh, she is a horrid girl!” said Marion. 
“She’s always wishing that she was a boy.” 

“Well,” replied Flora, “Pm sure I wish 
I was, too.” 

“Of course,” said Marion, “but she wishes 
it out loud, se the boys can hear her.’ 


High Praise 
ELL A. the faithful maid, was arranging her 


mistress § hair one afternoon when she 
mentioned that she had heard Miss Allen 
sing in the parlor the evening before. 

“How did you like her singing, Ella?” 
asked the mistress. 

“Oh, mum!” sig 
grand! She sung just 


hed the maid, ~ it was 
Sethe 
as if she was gargling!” 
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Lapy Bountirut: “Poor man! You must be half 
Here’s one of my husband’s old evening vests” 


frozen. 


The Unwise Christmas 
WAS the night before Christmas, and 
all through the house 
One creature was stirring, and that was 


a mouse. 

The stockings that hung by the chimney 
with care 

He’d nibbled the toes of them, pair after 
pair. 


He ate all the candy, six candy canes, too; 
Not a morsel was left when that mouse 
had got through. 


The moral of which—if you know what a 


sight is 

A mouse that has perished of acute gas- 
tritis 

That Christmas itself may be called into 
question 


If carried so far it creates indigestion. 
—Ratpu BERGENGREN. 





MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


Unimportant 
NE of the fair p 
sengers of a yachti 
party observed that ¢ 
captain wore an anxi 
look after some mishap 
the machinery of t! 


craft. 
“What’s the matt 
Captain?” she inquire 


solicitously. 

“The fact is,” respon 
ed the captain in a lo 
voice, “‘our rudder’s brok 
en.” 

“Oh, my, don’t fret 
about that,” replied t! 
young woman, consoling 
ly. “‘As it’s under th: 
water nearly all the time, 
no one will notice that.” 


“Turn About” 
HE young wife ap- 
proached her husband 
a few days before Christ- 
mas and confided in a lit- 
tle whisper: 

** Dear, I just can’t wait 
till Christmas to tell you 
what I’ve got you for a 
present.” 

“Well, what have you 
got me?” he inquired. 

“T’ve got you a new 
coffee percolator, and a 
new pair of the dearest 
lace draperies for my room. Now, what are 
you going to get for me?” 

“Well,” he answered, contemplatively, 
“how about a new safety razor and a mug?” 

\ 


A Different Usage 
WHEN the proofs of a certain new dic- 


tionary were sent to Yale University 
for revision, suggestions, etc., the following 
definition caught the eye of one of the 
professors: 

“Belial: A word of doubtful meaning in the 
Scriptures worthlessness . . . wicked- 
ness... . 

“Now the sons of Eli were the sons of 
Belial (R. V. margin, wicked men), they 
knew not the Lord.’—1 Samuel ii., 12.” 

This was too good an opportunity to let 
slip by. He had only a small space, but 
that was large enough to ald an additional 
quotation: “The sons of Belial had a 
glorious time.”—~DrybeEn 
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